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PREFACE. 

This treatise aims at setting forth the causes of Elvers Pollution and also 
the best known practical means of preventing such pollution — economically. 
The utilisation of trades waste, except where Rivers Pollution is concerned, 
is only touched upon, as to do more would require a special volume. 

So far as I am aware, this is the first publication, of any length, devoted 
to the subject as a whole, hence throughout the book it will be observed 
that copious extracts from various sources have been made, but in every 
instance it appeared to me that these particular extracts illustrated or ex- 
plained the subject in hand so thoroughly that any attempt at a paraphrase 
on my part would, while withholding credit from the proper parties, fail to 
lay the facts before the reader in so clear a manner. 

To the best of my knowledge and endeavour all such extracts have been 
duly acknowledged, and I wish to express my thanks here for the permission 
to quote so kindly granted in every case. 

It will probably appear to readers actually engaged in the processes 
referred to that some of the preliminary observations in each chapter 
dealing with the origin of the waste are both rudimentary and incomplete ; 
but to detail fully the origin and character of the crude waste from every 
factory would have been quite beyond the scope of the volume. 

The customary sources only are instanced, and these not for the benefit 
of the manufacturer alone but for general engineering or chemical readers 
who are from time to time consulted as to the installation of purification 
plant, or for officials called upon to report upon the pollution of streams. 
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VI PREFACE. 

No one particular system of treatment is to be considered as specially 
advantageous, but an attempt has been made to point out the principles, 
characteristics, and advantages of each, so that, to suit any particular case, a 
combination of any or all could easily be devised. 

My thanks are due and hereby tendered to my assistants, Messrs T. W. 
Waddington, F. Whalley, A. Higginson and W. C. Evans, for help in the 
analytical work and preparation of drawings, and to the various firms referred 
to in the volume for the use of plant for experimental observations, etc. 



W.N. 



County Offices, Preston, 
May 1902. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTBODUCTION. 

The question of rivers pollution is now so prominently before all Local 
Governing bodies and manufacturing interests, and the general drift of 
opinion and legislation in Great Britain seems so likely to ensure the 
prominence of this subject for some time to come, that at the request of the 
Publishers of this volume I consented to expand into this form a contribu- 
tion I made to the Proceedings of the Institute of Civil Engineers * on the 
treatment of Trades ^Waste. But the fact that the subject is now receiving 
so much attention at the hands of engineers, chemists, and bacteriologists, 
must not be attributed to any sudden increase either in the extent or degree 
of contamination to which rivers have been all along subjected. Keither 
is it due to the fact that the recently formed County Councils have been 
over-eager to put their newly acquired powers into operation, or that they 
have put them into operation at all without due consideration. The latter 
observation is suggested by a circular posted to the various members of the 
Paper Makers' Association by its secretary in March 1897, of which the 
following is the opening paragraph : — 

" Rivers Pollution (Prevention) Act, 

*' It is felt that the present method of administering these Acts is likely 
to be attended with grave consequences to the Trade and Industry of 
Lancashire. 

*' The law, as you are aware, is contained in an Act passed in 1876 
called * The Rivers Pollution (Prevention) Act,' which Act was, until the 
coming into force of the Local Government Act, 1888, administered by the 
various Local Sanitary Authorities, such as Municipal Corporations and 
Local Boards, in their separate areas. Since 1890, however, the administra- 
tion of the law has in Lancashire been entrusted to two Boards or Com- 

* Vol. cxii. 
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mittees called respectively the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee and the 
Kibble Joint Committee. The Committees have engaged expensive staffs 
of officials and inspectors, who have to justify their existence by visits and 
reports which are, as a rule, made monthly when the Committees meet. 
The Mersey and Irwell Committee have also succeeded in obtaining a 
private Act containing some stringent provisions, and affording less protec- 
tion to Manufacturers than the general Act of 1876, and more than one 
attempt has been made by the County Councils to procure an alteration in 
the general law on the lines of the Mersey and Irwell Act. 

<' It is believed that if the result of the working of these two Committees 
could be ascertained, it would show that they have caused a capital outlay 
to be made on works within their jurisdiction to an amount considerably 
exceeding £5,000,000 ; the interest and sinking fund of which may be 
calculated with sufficient accuracy for the purpose of this statement at 5 per 
cent, upon the total, making a dead yearly sum of £250,000 ; and, in 
addition to this, the Manufacturers have had to expend on their own 
account a largo capital outlay in respect of their works and factories, besides 
incurring a heavy annual expenditure for their working and maintenance.'' 

The statement that *'the law . . . was, until the coming into 
force of the Local Government Act of 1888, administered by the various 
Local Sanitary Authorities," is not strictly correct; in fact, the cause of 
much of the burden suddenly put upon manufacturers in 1888 was the 
failure of the Local Sanitary Authorities to administer the Rivers Pollution 
(Prevention) Act, which had really been on the Statute Book for a period of 
twelve years prior to that date. There was just as much reason for the 
administration of the Act of 1876 before the Local Government Board Act 
of 1888 as there is to-day. 

The trouble began about thirty or forty years ago, very soon after the 
great impetus given to British industry by the development of the steam 
engine, railways, and ocean-going steamers. 

When, after the Great Exhibition in 1851, the nation had completed its 
exultation over the great strides made in Science and Art, and when it had 
finished comparing the exports, imports, revenue, population, and capital 
invested in the year 1830 with those of the year 1850, it was observed that 
increased production meant increase in objectionable waste products, and that 
the same result occurred from an increase in population. 

After a considerable number of actions at common law for damages due 
to pollution suffered by private individuals had beeu heard, the attention 
of Parliament was called to the apparent necessity for further legislation on 
the matter, and a Rivers Pollution Commission was appointed about the year 
1867. The reports of these Commissioners, by far the best production on 
the subject in any language up to the present day, were the result of most 
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careful inqairy, inquiry thoroughly scientific in its character and therefore 
unprejudiced, and the conclusions are almost reliable even now. 

Before any conclusions were arrived at, manufacturer were fully and 
fairly heard, and nothing was suggested in the reports, nor embodied in 
the Act eventually passed, likely to prejudice the interests of British 
industries. 

The Commissioners found the rivers grossly polluted, and they also 
found that a good deal of this pollution could be prevented and that it 
ought to be prevented. 

Speaking of the Yorkshire rivers in the third report,* they say : — 

" These rivers are indeed subject, in common with those flowing through 
agricultural districts (as the Thames and Lea), to pollution with sewage 
from tanneries, breweries, malting and other ordinary trades, and from 
exceptional manufactures, such as paper making, etc. ; but beyond all doubt 
their characteristic peculiarity is that derived from the different processes 
incidental to the worsted and woollen trade. To those who are familiar 
with the West Riding of Yorkshire it may seem unnecessary to describe the 
condition of the rivers which form the subject of this report, and yet it 
may well be doubted whether that very familiarity may not have rendered 
them all but unconscious of a state of visible pollution which strikes a 
stranger from the non-manufacturing districts with astonishment. 

" Moreover, it is certain that very few persons even in the district possess 
an intimate knowledge of the causes of this pollution, or can estimate their 
individual influence on the general result. 

" With very few exceptions the streams of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
run with a liquid which has more the appearance of ink than water. 

*' In the higher part of the country, as is shown in another part of this 
report, the water is of the purest description ; but as it arrives at any point 
where conditions for the establishment of a woollen mill are sufficiently 
favourable, so does the character of the water commence to deteriorate, 
becoming fouler and more foul after leaving each successive mill, till, as has 
been abundantly shown by the evidence, the stream has to be abandoned 
as a source of water either for domestic supply or for manufacturing 
purposes (otherwise than furnishing power), and is looked upon and treated 
as little better than an open drain." 

There is not the least exaggeration about this description ; in fact much 
more might be said. 

The condition of these rivers, as well as some of those in Lancashire, 
falls in with a word painting of a polluted stream which occurs in an article 
by Adolph Gasch, Vienna, and which I venture to reproduce : — 

* Vol. ]. p. xxi. 
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'* Yonder, for instance, we see a fell-monger wash in time-honoured 
fashion his skins, recently treated by caustic lime, in holes in the ground 
through which passes the water of a public water-course, in order to cleanse 
them from the lime and hair which may have been burnt off. 

''Close beside him the paper maker, educated in chemical science, 
steeps his crude rags in lyes, after which he exposes them for bleaching 
purposes to the influence of free chlorine, and both the lyes and free 
chlorine find their way in the waste waters to the river. 

" At another spot close by the water is milky in appearance, due to the 
very fine particles of wood and resin unretained by the finest copper gauze 
of the sieves in the saw-mill, and which particles also now are hurried along 
in the waste water to the stream. 

" The manufacturer of cellulose, a dangerous rival to the owner of the 
last establishment, is desirous of bringing out the woody fibre in longer 
threads by chemical means. He removes the resin which binds the fibres 
together by strong potash lyes, and afterwards washes out both resin and 
lyes into the stream, without troubling himself with the consequences which 
may result. 

" From the opposite bank there flows a black stream, the refuse water 
from a colliery which washes the coal before it« submission to red heat, from 
its finely powdered carboniferous as well as from its argillaceous attachments. 

" At another spot, where the water is still pure before it reaches him, 
a dyer enjoys the sight of it so beautiful and clear, and the next moment 
pollutes it with the most varied colours by the final washings of his 
coloured cloths or wools, thereby annoying all the manufacturers situated 
down the river, for they advance claims to pure water for their work. 

"Apparently harmlessly, but in reality dangerously, the waste water 
from chemical wool-washing and carbonizing establishments enters the 
stream. 

" This acid water which leaves the carbonizing establishment of course 
acts injuriously on all vegetable and animal matter so long as it is not 
neutralised by any base or diluted to harmlessness by immense quantities 
of water. 

" Thereto come also from the fulleries clay and soap liquors, from the 
shoddy factories the dust produced by the tearing up of old cloth and the 
particles of wool fibre which have fallen off ; then from the gas works the 
spent ammoniacal liquors and even the tar water ; from the flax and hemp 
steeping, the refuse steep water, etc., etc. 

"The dye works contribute most largely to the foul pollutions. They 
empty their becks after the contents are done with into the river, or, as 
already remarked, wash the fabric from excess colour, and so foul the water 
of the public stream with all the colours of the rainbow. 

" It would be difficult here to enumerate every article which is used as 
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a colouring matter. Chemistry in its vigorous youth takes care that every 
moment a new colouring matter shall be discovered or at least modified. 

" Only the army of aniline colours can here be mentioned which at one 
time were wholly poisonous but which, of late, in some factories at least, 
are said to be entirely harmless. It is certain that these colouriug matters are 
not quite harmless and neutral, for the conception of a dye includes the 
supposition that it fixes itself in the stuff to be dyed, whether of animal or 
vegetable origin, even if the stuffs to be coloured must first be mordanted. 

" After taking up these different substances the erstwhile crystal river 
becomes finally a mixture of water, particles of wood, earth, dust, fat, soap, 
coal, wool, hairs, and different chemical ingredients and colours, a blue 
black, slow-moving fluid." 

It will be probably agreed by most manufacturers that such a state of 
things as this ought not to exist. It will probably be agreed that such 
a condition of things need not exist. There is a medium between reckless 
insanitary pollution and the shutting down of an industry in a futile 
attempt to preserve fishing streams. Dr L. Petermann, Direc^tor to the State 
Agricultural Station, Belgium, states : — 

'' It is, indeed, an exaggeration to demand, as has been done, a system 
of purification so complete that water, having undergone treatment, shall 
contain neither ammonia, sulphuric acid, nitrous acid, or any organic matter 
capable of reducing Fehling's solution ; * nor any organic ferment, nor 
' algSB ' or their germs characteristic of impure water (Beggiatoa, Cladothrtx), 
In fact, the committee for the improvement of fisheries have even insisted 
on the absence of anything injurious to fish in purified effluents on their 
immediate issue from the factory, and therefore undiluted. In this matter 
Dr Weigelt remarks that the income of German river fisheries amounts to 
eight million of francs, whilst the value of products obtained by manu- 
factures which give rise to refuse water, is eight thousand millions. The 
same condition of affairs must exist in Belgium. Nevertheless, this authority 
cannot be regarded as prejudiced, since he was one of the principal insti- 
gators of the movement which has been set on foot for the protection of 
fisheries, and was prizeman in the open contest on that question in the 
Belgian Academy (Monsieur de Selys-Longchamp's Prize). 

'' An appreciable improvement, from an hygienic point of view, a notice- 
able decrease in the complaints and claims of river proprietors and fisher- 
men, would certainly already have obtained if the measures which are 
adopted all over the country imposed what I might call ' a relative purifica- 
tion,' by which discharged eflluents — 

1. Should no longer make the stream slimy or muddy. 

2. Should contain neither the remains of beetroot or cosettes. 

* Referring to beet sugar factories. 
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3. Should not contain any perceptibly greater proportion of mineral 

or organic matter in solution or suspension, whether the water 
be taken from the stream either above or below the outlet. 

4. Should not show by biological examination, unaided by chemical 

reagents, the presence of ammonia, sulphuric acid, hydrocarbons, 
or saline or putrescible matter.- 

5. Should only possess a slightly acid or alkaline reaction, to be 

detected by litmus paper, but not by reagents more sensitive. 

6. Should be mixed with running water, and consequently diluted and 

aerated to an extent no longer poisonous to fish. 

7. This approximate purification, the maximum of what can be reason- 

ably and justly demanded, but which is far from what obtains 
at present, can be carried out by well-known processes. 
" If such is not the case, it is want of care in the application, not in the 
principle, which is at fault/' 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of the prevention of rivers 
pollution, is that by the discharge of an unpolluted effluent in the upper 
reaches of the stream, manufacturers lower down will be able to draw largely 
from the stream water for manufacturing purposes, instead of being com- 
pelled, as they are at present, to provide themselves with expensive private 
gathering grounds, which are becoming daily more and more in demand for 
potable supplies. 

If, then, it be agreed that the prevention of pollution of rivers to some 
extent at least is desirable, the fact that the administration of the law should 
be in the hands of an authority controlling a river or basin of rivers from 
source to sea, has been proved by the failure of sub-divided authorities to 
administer it. The failure of the conglomeration of the authorities to 
administer the Act was anticipated by the Rivers Pollution Commission,^ 
as the following rather lengthy, but nevertheless interesting, extract 
shows : — 

" Defects of Existing Law relating to Rivers Pollution. 

" The law, as it at present exists, is only applicable to local and individual 
cases. There is no power of general application. One town or one manu- 
facturer may be proceeded against, but there is no authority having the 
means and the power to deal with nuisances throughout an entire drainage 
area. 

" We found the law relative to the pollution of these rivers to be the subject 
of general and well-grounded dissatisfaction. Theoretically, the law recog- 
nises that protection is due to public and private rights, in running water. 
It prohibits all public nuisances, and imposes upon each riparian proprietor 

* Vol. i. p. li. 
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the obligation of allowing running water to pass on in its course without 
obstruction or pollution. But a person, judging from the present appear- 
ance of the streams in the West Riding, would infer the contrary to be the 
law, and would conclude that there existed a general license to commit every 
kind of river abuse. For, as we have shown to be the fact, the rivers and 
streams are polluted with sewage and dye-waste, and, except where special 
legislation for navigation purposes obtains, their course is obstructed by the 
casting in of solid rubbish. The cause of this variance between the law and 
the practice is to be found in the difficulties of enforcing the law and the 
exceptions which are allowed to it. 

" So far as river abuses affect only private rights, each individual is left 
to protect himself by putting the law in motion. An aggrieved proprietor 
has the option of bringing an action for damages in Common Law Courts, 
or of filing a bill in Chancery for an injunction. Either course is neces- 
sarily invidious, expensive, and doubtful in its result. It is invidious, 
because neighbour is set against neighbour, and because it must seem unjust 
that one manufacturer should be proceeded against and mulcted for doing 
that which hundreds of others, who do not happen to offend a powerful 
neighbour, are doing with impunity. It is an expensive remedy. For the 
same money which is spent over a hardly-fought litigation against a single 
manufacturer, a Conservancy Board, armed with proper powers, might for 
years keep safe from all abuse a long extent of the river with hundreds of 
manufactories situated on its banks. The expense incurred by the Aire and 
Calder Navigation in preventing solid materials from being cast into tlie 
navigable channel (for this is the limit of their powers) is very trifling 
indeed. Legal proceedings are also a very doubtful remedy. The plaintiff 
may prove that he has suffered injury from the pollution of the river, and 
that the defendant has polluted the river above him ; but this is not enough. 
The plaintiff has also to prove that what he has suffered has been caused 
wholly or in part by the special act of the defendant, which is often difficult 
— often impossible. For besides the defendant there is probably a multitude 
of manufacturers who, at various points higher up the stream, cast in liquid 
refuse from their works ; these impurities are carried down by the stream, 
and by the time they reach the plaintiff's works they are all mingled con- 
fusedly together, and the offence of the defendant has ceased to be distin- 
guishable. The plaintiff accordingly fails to establish his case. 

" Even where successful, these private attempts to protect the river are 
but little gain to the public. Several instances have come before us where 
a manufacturer, sued for polluting running water, has brought the litigation 
to a close, not by ceasing to foul the river but by simply removing the 
discharge into the river to a point below the works of the complainant. 

" Further, the law recognises prescriptive rights to pollute running water 
and obstruct its flow, provided such abuse falls short of public nuisance. 
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Such rights we do not hesitate to call privileged abuse. A manufiEtcturer 
who, in the exercise of a right so acquired, discharges into the river a solid 
and liquid refuse from his works, may thereby do injury to the river to the 
extent of many times the money value of the right. But the loss to the 
public is too serious to be measured by a money standard. If some are 
permitted to pollute or obstruct the river, it is in vain that others abstain 
from abusing it. Thus by the maintenance of exceptions the law dis- 
courages those who are well disposed, and renders ineffectual voluntary 
combination, even upon a large scale, amongst manufacturers to preserve 
the river. More than this, the law actually holds out a premium to those 
who abuse the river. A manufacturer is tempted to go on casting solid and 
liquid refuse into the river in order to establish a new right or to keep alive 
an old one. 

" The law prohibiting river abuse, when it amounts to a public nuisance, 
is not open to the same objection, because no length of toleration is held to 
justify a public nuisance on the ground that the discharge of his waste 
renders the water of the river opaque, discoloured, unsightly, and quite 
unfit to drink, provided no smell is occasioned and there is no danger to 
public health. Again, in the neighbourhood of large towns it has come 
to be thought that a river foul with sewage is inevitable ; inhabitants are 
reluctant to come forward as witnesses to denounce that to which they have 
become long familiar, and in like manner jurymen are slow to find such 
things to constitute a public nuisance. In the case of sewage pollution it 
is not usually difficult (as it is in the case of pollution from manufactory 
refuse) to trace the offence home, but however serious the evil, it is very 
difficult to find a prosecutor, for the principal offenders are the governing 
bodies of large towns. These do not prosecute one another, for the reason 
that each is guilty of the same offence towards his neighbour ; and they are 
rarely prosecuted by private persons, because few are willing to bear the 
expense and odium of acting as public prosecutors. To institute legal 
proceedings against a large town with a view to compel it to adopt a different 
mode of disposing of its sewage, at a cost perhaps of many thousand pounds, 
is to provoke a wealthy adversary to a conflict in which every step will be 
contested. The expense of such a litigation generally exceeds the value of 
the personal interest of any individual in the stoppage of the nuisance. 
Accordingly, whatever the inconvenience of the public, the nuisance con- 
tinues unabated. Rich and poor alike submit to it as a sort of destiny.^' 

If, after the passing of the Act in 1876, its administration had been taken 
up in earnest by the authorities having power so to do, as was the Alkali 
Works Begulation Act, a great deal might, from a very small beginning, 
have been accomplished, and that much more easily than it can be accom- 
plished now. Manufacturers would have had time to permit purification 
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plant to grow from small beginnings. Land on which to instal plant 
might have been obtained which cannot now be procured, and machinery 
might have been put down, and drains laid at levels which would have per- 
mitted the interception of the drainage without the resort to pumping now 
in many cases necessary. But this was not done. Manufacturers are just 
as much to blame themselves as anybody. In many cases it was due to their 
opposition as large ratepayers, or to their personal influence on the local 
governing authorities, that the Act remained a dead-letter. It now remains 
for them or their successors to complete at once an undertaking which 
should have been in hand during the past thirty years. 

In many cases the open question is not, How shall this work of purificar 
tion be done ? but. How much ought to be done ? and, in some cases, How 
little need be done 1 

How little must be done 1 

From a strictly commercial point of view (and the right of a manu- 
facturer to take the latter point of view can hardly be disputed), this is a fair 
question. 

When he sets up his bleach works or paper mill, his aim and desire is, 
essentially, to turn out a finished product for which he expects a price. His 
real business is to extract a valuable component from its associated objec- 
tionable material, the latter being naturally contained in his waste liquors. 

While he admits that the whole of the objectionable matters abstracted 
are not desired in the stream by his neighbours, or at any rate by some 
portion of the community, he knows very well that to deprive his waste 
liquors of the whole of them is a commercial impossibility. His so-called 
clean water varies, to begin with, from a potable supply up to a coloured 
and polluted river water ; and in cases where his business is not actually the 
abstraction, by washing, of an objectionable ingredient from a crude sub- 
stance, but the winning of a valuable product from its worthless associated 
bodies, no longer valuable after the withdrawal of the desideratum, as in 
the case of the distillation oi spirit from fermented wort, ammonia from 
ammoniacal liquors, lixiviation liquors from solid materials, etc., he asks, at 
what point between the actual distillation and condensation of these residual 
waste liquors or semi-solids and a settlement or deposition, more or less 
perfect, is he permitted by the law to stop. 

At the present moment the only reply he gets is that he is even armed 
with special outlet rights to employ the " best known reasonable means." 

Outside a court of law the authority administering the Act is the sole 
judge as to what constitutes these means, and that authority is, of course, 
guided largely by its officials. 

That this state of affairs should be considered undesirable by the 
manufacturer is not the least surprising. The officials themselves are liable 
to be replaced at any moment by others who may hold somewhat different 
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opinions; and iu any event these officials, as a rule, know little of the 
technicalities of the trade involved, and it is questionable whether in some 
cases they are fully able to appreciate whether, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, reasonable means have been adopted or not. 
Bearing in mind, too, that the desired result — namely, the elimination of 
objectionable matters either in suspension or in solution — can be brought 
about by many different means, involving great variation in cost both in 
construction and maintenance, surely the restUt and not the means employed 
ought to be the main point for the authority to concentrate its attention 
upon. Furthermore, there is some difference of opinion even to-day as to 
what is and what is not objectionable in a stream, and until this is 
definitely settled any discussion as to whether the best reasonable means or 
otherwise have been adopted must be fettered. 

If in his difference with the authority a manufacturer appeals to the 
Law Courts, the disputants bring forward rival expert witnesses who claim to 
be certain that their conclusions are correct and founded on sound scientific 
bases, notwithstanding the wide differences between them, and the decision 
of the judge, when he does not shirk forming one altogether, is in many 
cases formed on a purely legal side issue having practically no bearing on 
the principles involved. In this way a manufacturer is often put to needless 
expense, and industry suffers. 

On the other hand, a judge deciding on the adoption of reasonable means 
may have his own particular view, differing from that of other judges, so 
causing the Rivers Pollution Act, as administered in one part of England, to 
produce results quite different to those produced by its administration in 
another part. A case in point was that of the Long Ashton Rural District 
Council V. S. Cox & Son, tanners, in the County Court of Bristol, August 
1896. In this case His Honor Judge Austin, in giving his judgment, 
said : — 

" He had to find out whether the defendant had used the best practicable 
and reasonably available means. It was a conclusion he shrank 
from to say that a man who had called in the best advice and who 
had honestly and in good faith tried to carry it out, should be 
told to close his factory because another chemist came along and 
said the result was unsatisfactory. He had come to the con- 
clusion, that though the result was unsatisfactory, Mr Cox had 
satisfied him that he was using the best practicable means to 
render the noxious effluent harmless, and therefore he had no 
power to deal with him. Judgment would be for the defendant 
with costs." * 

It would appear from this judgment, and more clearly /rom the whole of 

* Extract from local paper. 
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the facts connected with the case, that so long as a manufacturer polluting 
a stream admittedly to a great extent, can say that he has followed the 
advice of A, B, or C in good faith, it matters little what C, D, £, F, or G 
may say to the contrary. 

The only way out of this difficulty is the adoption of a standard. At 
the present time, however, it is anything but fashionable to advocate the 
adoption of standards. Nevertheless, a standard has got to come. 

In his twelfth and thirteenth annual reports to the Kdnige Chem. 
Centralstelle in Dresden, Dr H. Fleck remarks : — 

" It is a very frequently recurring phenomenon that whenever hygienic 
or technical questions reach the point where they can be subjected to a 
superficial examination either in conversation or in the public press, the more 
difficult they appear to the specialist who can really understand the questions 
at issue, the more easy are the solutions of them supposed to be ; and on 
the other hand, where the correct solutions lie close at hand, and where, in 
fact, only slight technical knowledge is required in order to perceive them, 
the public, as a rule, regard the problems as most difficult." 

If these remarks apply to anything they apply to the question of 
standards of purity under the Rivers Pollution Act. 

NiOne of the bodies of scientists which have ever given this question a 
consideration was more fitted to form a correct opinion than the Royal 
Commission on Rivers Pollution appointed in 1868. 

Aiter coming to certain conclusions on the matter, these were embodied 
in certain questions submitted to Baron von Liebig and to M. Dumas. 

The following are the questions and replies : — 

Questions, 

(1) Is it desirable that the gross pollution of English rivers by sewage 

and by the liquid refuse of manufacturers should be prevented 
by legislative enactment 1 

(2) Assuming this to be the case, is it desirable, in the interest of both 

manufacturers and the public, that definition of standards of 
polluting liquids, such as the following, should be fixed by Act 
of Parliament 1 

(a) Any liquid containing, in suspension, more than three parts 
per weight of dry mineral matter, or one part by weight of dry 
organic matter, in 100,000 parts by weight of the liquid. 

(p) Aay liquid containing, in soltUion, in 100,000 parts by 
weight more than two parts by weight of organic carbon, or *3 
part by weight of organic nitrogen. 

(c) Any liquid which shall exhibit by daylight a distinct 
colour when a stratum of it one inch deep is placed in a white 
porcelain or earthenware vessel. 
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{d) Any liquid which contains, in solution, in 100,000 parts 
by weight, more than two parts by weight of any metal, except 
calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium. 

(e) Any liquid which, in 100,000 parts by weight, contains, 
whether in solution or in suspension^ in chemical combination or 
otherwise, more than *05 part by weight of metallic arsenic. 

(J) Any liquid which, after acidification with sulphuric acid, 
contains, in 100,000 parts by weight, more than one part by 
weight of free chlorine. 

{g) Any liquid which contains, in 100,000 parts by weight, 
more than one part by weight of sulphur, in the condition either 
of sulphuretted hydrogen or of a soluble sulphuret. 

(h) Any liquid possessing an acidity greater than that which 
is produced by adding two parts by weight of real muriatic acid 
to 1000 parts by weight of distilled water. 

(t) Any liquid possessing an alkalinity greater than that pro- 
duced by adding one part by weight of dry caustic soda to a 
thousand parts by weight of distilled water. 

(A;) Any liquid exhibiting a film of petroleum or hydrocarbon 
oil upon its surface, or containing in suspension in 100,000 parts, 
more than *05 part of such oil. 
(3) Are these standards fair and reasonable ? 

Replies, 

Munich, 2Zrd April 1872. 

If I were commissioned by the Bavarian Parliament, in the interest of 
the public health, to make proposals with the object of preventing the 
pollution of rivers and streams, I should, after my present consideration of 
the subject, simply adopt the recommendations which you have made in 
your first Report on the Mersey and Kibble Basins. They are simple, 
appropriate, and founded upon a thorough acquaintance with the subject. 
And when the Legislature prohibits the manufacturer from fouling rivers 
and streams with the refuse of his manufacture, I hold it to be right and 
just that the manufacturer shall also be protected from an empirical 
interpretation of the law and from unjust prosecution. I answer, in accord- 
ance with these principles, the questions submitted to me as follows : — 

(1) I hold it to be distinctly desirable, and, in the interest of the 

public health, necessary, that the gross pollution of the English 
rivers and streams by sewage and refuse of all sorts from manu- 
factories should be prohibited by legislative enactment. 

(2) I am further of opinion that in this case it is for the interest of 

the public in general and of the manufacturers, that definite 
standards of ' pollution,' and what is understood by this term, 
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should be determined in number, measure and colour by the 
Legislature, so that every one may know his duty, and be pro- 
tected from empirical annoyance. 
(3) I am of opinion that the standards of polluting liquids given in 
the first Eeport on the Mersey and Kibble Basins, which are 
identical with those mentioned in the 33rd clause of the Public 
Health Bill (p. 16 (1) to (9)), are good, and are applicable to the 
purpose intended; they are simple, easily executed, and every 
manufacturer can easily comply with the conditions imposed 
upon him by this clause. 
I trust that this explanation may contribute to the support of your 
endeavours for the improvement of a condition of things the abolition of 
which is exceedingly important for the health of the people ; one can only 
wonder that it has not been achieved long ago. 

(Signed) Js. Libbio. 

Paris, 2Qtk April 1872. 

Although I had intended to answer your letter immediately, yet I was 
obliged to allow some days to pass in order to put myself in communication 
on the subject with some people whose advice might be required later by 
our Gk)vernment. 

Only a few years ago I had to combat the opinion that rivers are the 
natural drains of towns, and that it was to make use of them for this 
purpose that towns were built on their banks. I maintained that rivers 
and the atmosphere ought to be respected, and that no one had the right to 
pollute the one or to poison the other. I demanded consequently that all 
towns and manufactories should be compelled to purify the water which 
passes through them, or to protect them all from contamination^ The 
unhappy state of our country may yet delay the application of these 
principles, but they will some day enter into our legislation ; it was there- 
fore necessary to ascertain whether there was a disposition to receive your 
proposals. 

As to my own sentiments there was no doubt. Agreeing with you as 
to the principle itself, I had only to consider whether, in the details, you 
had exaggerated the precautions or omitted any circumstance worthy of 
notice. I had expressed my opinion in the following terms : — " Whenever 
water was so affected by a town or a manufacturer as to become unfit for 
supporting the life of fish or green plants, the pollution, from whatever 
cause derived, should be considered as an insupportable nuisance to the 
riparian population." I accept all your definition to the effect that, even 
where the cause has not been ascertained by chemical analysis, all water 
which has become unfit to suppoi't the life of fish shall be considered. as 
having received a pollution from which it must be purified. 
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It may assuredly contain noxious orgaDic matters, the weight of which 
is outside the indicated limit, and which, though noxious in the extreme, 
would escape your standards. Such are the oily products of the manu- 
facture of gas, etc. With this qualification, I accord my entire approval to 
your scheme, and I wish it may be carried out promptly both in England 
and in France. (Signed) Dumas. 

It is quite possible that the standards as here set forth would not be 
the best to-day. What is wanted is some standard less drastic, and one 
which can be varied from time to time, as have been the standards under 
the Alkali Works Regulation Acts, in accordance with the development and 
perfection of methods of treatment or the discovery of new. 

Furthermore, it is questionable whether a uniform standard could be 
applied to all trades. Nevertheless, different branches of industry could be 
grouped up, and a standard applied to each group, without danger either of 
complications or tedious ramifications. 

The particular degree of purity which could be reasonably attained by 
manufacturers in the different branches of industry will be dealt with in the 
chapters following. 



CHAPTER II. 

CHEMICAL ENOINEEEINO. 

By far the greater part of trades waste is in a liquid state, and where it 
happens to be solid the difficulty of dealing with it, its subsequent utilisation 
apart, is not great, a tipping place being the only desideratum for solids 
inert in character, and not liable to give rise to nuisance or pollution of 
streams through their disintegration or through the solvent action of surface 
water. 

In the Journal of the Society of Chemical Indvstry the various industries 
are divided in twenty-two classes. Of these, only five — machinery, manures, 
photography, fine chemicals, and electro-metallurgy — may be said to have 
no liquid waste of consequence as to volume, while the remaining seventeen 
have both liquid and solid wastes, in most cases the liquid preponderating. 

In most of these cases, too, the objectionable constituents of the liquid 
waste are both in solution and suspension. In a few instances they are 
almost entirely in suspension — i.e., coal washing, coke slaking, and cement 
making ; while in a few, such as alkali works, they are almost entirely in 
solution. 

So far as suspended matter is concerned it may be considered generally, 
without the differentiation of industries, under three divisions : — 

1. Matter having a specific gravity distinctly higher than its supporting 

liquid medium. 

2. That having a specific gravity about equal to its supporting medium. 

3. That having a specific gravity distinctly lower than its supporting 

medium. 

The downward velocity due to gravity of a solid particle falling in a 
stationary liquid medium of lower specific gravity depends on the resistance 
offered by the medium (the thrust of the fluid, and resistance due to 
viscosity), and therefore to the surface contact of the particle and its density. 

If, for instance, such a particle of any mass be spheroidal in shape, it will 
have less surface contact, and be less subject to frictional resistance than a 
particle of the same mass which may have the form of a flake, and which 
will, of course, fall with a lesser velocity. Since, however, the frictional 
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resistance is rarely sufficiently great to impede entirely the downward motion, 
complete settlement in a stationary tank is only a matter of time. But it 
does happen, and very frequently, that while some portion of the suspended 
matter falls quickly, as a deposit, at the tank bottom, a certain portion, 
consisting of flaky, fibrous, or exceedingly fine particles, remains almost 
stationary in a supporting medium of lower specific gravity. These particles 
present the greatest difficulty in abstraction. 

P. von Rittinger found that separate particles falling in water soon 
reach a limiting velocity, small pieces of one millimetre reaching it under 
half a second, and large pieces of 1 6 mms. diameter in less than one second, 
as exemplified in the following table : — 



N^A^.m^ of flnfiBtiLTice 


Specific 
Gravity. 


Tranayene 
Dimeiuiuns. 


Values of the Velocity in 




isec. 


isec. 


1 

1 ' 


1 ' ' - ■ 

Galena, .... 
Pyrites, .... 
Quartz, .... 


7-6 
5-0 
2-6 


millimetre. 
16 
16 
16 


metre. 
•903 
•826 
•570 


metre. 

1*444 

1-174 

•767 


metre. 

1^630 

1^287 

•801 


metre. 

1-650 

1^293 

•817 


metre. 
1-660 
1^293 

•817 


Galena, .... 
Pyrites, .... 
Quartz, .... 


7-5 

5-0 
2-6 


4 

4 
4 


•704 
•686 
•383 


•814 
•643 
•409 

•413 
•323 
•204 


•823 
•646 
•409 

•414 
•323 

•204 


•824 
•646 
•409 


•824 
•646 
•409 


Galena 

Pyrites 

Quartz, .... 


7-6 
6-0 
2-6 


1 
1 
1 


•409 
•321 
•203 


•414 
•323 
•204 


•414 
•323 
•204 



From a number of experiments made, the following formula was 
deduced : — 



Velocity in feet per second = 1*28 >^D(c?- 1), where 
D = diameter (largest) of particle in inches. 
c^^SjO^ of substance, and 1*28 = a Constant. 

Eankine'^ states that the pressure of a current upon a solid body floating 

or immersed in it would be equal in opposite directions and have nothing 

for its resultant if fluids moved without friction. But because of the 

energy of diverted streams which glance from the body being to a greater 

or less extent expended in fluid friction the pressure on the back of the 

solid body becomes less intense than the pressure on the front, and to the 

resultant pressure in the direction of the current thus arising has to be 

added the resultant of the direct friction of the fluid against the surface 

of the body. 

* Applied Mechanics. 
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It is known that the force can be approximately represented by a 
formula of this kind : 

for the Kesistance substitute E for F. In this formula, A is the greatest 
cross section of the particle \ b the weight of a unit volume of the fluid ; and 
K a co-efficient depending on the figure of the body. 

K = *77 for a cylinder moving sideways; '51 for a sphere; and 2*00 for 
a thin hollow hemisphere moving hollow foremost. 

For a prism with wedge-shaped ends the co-efficient equals that for a 
prism with flat-shaped ends multiplied by (1 - cos P) where P—\ angle of 
wedge (doubtful). 

J. W. Hinckley * puts the equation of motion : 

where K is a constant; d^ diameter of particle; Q, specific gravity of 
particle ; g^ the acceleration due to gravity ; t^ time. 
Resistance (for round particles) then becomes : 

LcPt;« and Lt;2=Kc?(G - 1)^, 

where L is a constant, and n a number which for low velocities is 1, but 
changes at a critical speed to 1*6-1*8. 

Gallon t gives as the equation for the movement of a particle in still 
water : 

?^y = Ka^D - K,a V8 , 

9 

where t^^ velocity and j the acceleration of the particle; a^= maximum 
horizontal section, and Ka^ consequently its volume ; D = Density of particle, 
and 8 « Density of water or liquid. 

Where the water itself has a perpendicular movement, Vy for the resultant 
velocity, it is necessary to modify the last term of the equation, which 
becomes according as the motion is up or down 

9 

As was shown by M. Marsaut,^ where there is no initial velocity of the 
particle or water the last term may be deleted, since u « o, and u ^ t; = o, the 
equation becoming, 

9 ±J/ 

or the acceleration of the particle is dependent upon density only. 

* Soc, Ckem, Jjui.f No. 1. xxi. f Cows de VAole des Mine$y vol. iii. p. 46. 

X Proe, Inst. C.E., vol. Ixx. 
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This, however, can only be for graded and round particles, in a liquid 
free from convection or subsidiary currents of any kind, while Kittinger's 
experiments on limiting velocities render all formulsB of little use. 

Particles under Division I. above which do fall, and quickly, are easily 
disposed of. The only requirement is a settling tank, and the shape of 
this matters little, local circumstances deciding all details. 

Those particles under III. which rise to the surface are also easily dealt 
with, skimming only being necessary. But those which neither rise nor fall 
readily (Division II.) are the cause of much labour in clarification. They 
must be either (1) mechanically intercepted by means of a filter, or (2) 
borne downwards by a mesh or envelope of matter added, or (3) altered in 
shape or condition physically so as to bring about their descent or ascent. 

The first of these three proposals will be considered later, as it involves 
the removal of the liquid from its position. The second involves the 
addition of further weighting or entrapping materials. Substances added 
as weighting material simply — powdered clay, sand, etc. — have been unsuc- 
cessful owing to their too rapid subsidence. A precipitate formed in the 
medium has the desired effect, especially if it be flaky, gelatinous, and 
fairly heavy. Of the hundreds of precipitants in use, from "common 
salt," or " sea water," to " calcined alkali waste," lime and salts of iron or 
alumina are the commonest and most effective. 

Admixtures of these in almost every imaginable form are made, sold, and 
used, but the essential action is based on the decomposition of an iron or 
aluminium sulphate by the basic lime, a precipitate resulting of (a) calcium 
sulphate giving the weight (b), iron or aluminium hydrate acting as a 
mesh. 

Of course in special cases the iron salt may be a chloride, already present, 
when the calcium sulphate would be absent, and the weighting effected by 
some other inert substance. 

The most advantageous proportion in which the lime and salts are to 
be added can hardly be calculated on the chemical reaction, owing to the 
presence of disturbing elements in the liquids under treatment. The lime 
may be affected by carbonic acid, free chlorine, sulphuric acid, sulphurous 
acid, fats (chemically and physically), putrid organic matter, etc. The iron 
or alumina salt may be affected by lime or other alkalies already present, 
fats, dye-stuffs, tannin, etc. As in most industrial operations, the cheaper 
reagent is used in excess. 

The correct proportion is best ascertained by a method of trial and 
error, for a gelatinous precipitate cannot be regarded as a falling particle. 
A thorough mixing is necessary, and after that the velocity downwards of the 
precipitate in still water is affected by the temperature, the density of the 
supporting medium, and by the physical character of the precipitate itself. 

The author noted the effect of various amounts of copperas and lime 
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added to clean water (town supply) in a tank with glass sides. The tank 
held about forty gallons. In the first experiment 20 grains of copperas 
per gallon were added, and lime in exactly equivalent proportion. After 
thorough admixture the precipitate fell as follows : — 

Fall (in inches), . . 1 | 2 | 6 | 6 | 9 | 80 
Time (in minutes), . 1|2|4|6|7|15 

After 9 inches had been reached, the line of demarcation was less 
distinct. 

With 15 grains per gallon and equivalent lime, the following times were 

observed : — 

Fall (in inches), . .1|2|3|6|9|80 

Time (in minutes), . 1 | 2 | 3^ | 7 | 10 | 20 

An excess of lime improved matters considerably. 20 grains of copperas 
and 20 grains of lime gave — 

Fall (in inches), . . 1 | 6 | 9 | 12 | 80 
Time (in minutes), . . 1 | 4 | 5 | S | 10 

The same quantities of precipitants added to waste liquors from paper 
and bleach works gave a precipitate which fell at slower rates, varying 
between six inches and two feet per hour, and adding more or less to the 
burden of dissolved solids according to the original composition of the 
liquid and velocity obtained. 

The addition of sulphate of alumina is found beneficial in most dye and 
print works, as the precipitate of aluminium hydrate has the effect of throw- 
ing down colouring matters. It is made in most cases on the works, and 
used either in a crude state or after being rendered basic. In Lancashire 
the crude bauxite containing about 40 per cent. AlgOg on the dry, is 
ground to a fine powder and treated in a lead-lined vessel with common 
vitriol or chamber acid diluted with water and steamed for about ten minutes. 
If a solution only is required more water is then added. If, however, only 
just sufficient water is added to form a paste for ' blowing,' the mass will 
set hard and can be dug out for use in lumps. Aluminium hydrate or 
cream is added after the first blowing, if it is required to be basic, an 
advantage in the cases of most dye liquors, especially Turkey reds. 

In the making of precipitants more economy can be usually effected by 
manufacturers than by local authorities, owing to their having both labour 
and appliances, and in addition to this they are able to purchase the 
materials generally at cheaper rates along with other drysaltery. In spite 
of this, the most complete and convenient plant for the production of crude 
alumina sulphate for immediate use, in the author's experience, is that at the 
sewage works of the Chorley Corporation. 
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In figs. 1, 2, 3, A is a etore shed, where the bauxite ia allowed to dry. 
The ahed ia quite closed from weather.^but well veDtilated and provided 
with diyiog pipes warmed by waate steam. At the point B batuite 




Fio. 1.— Chorley Corporation Crude Sulphate of Alumina Plsot. 

is delivered by hand labour iuto a hopper which feeds a Christy & Norris 
pulverizing machine. It is ground fine, and delivered by a vertical conveyer 
into the upper storey G, and 
into bags holding known 
weights. Sulphuric acid ia 
stored in a tank D, having a 
capacity of 125 gallona, chained 
direct from the drums by means 
of a ateam acid elevator F. The 
charge of acid, 982 lbs., for the 
mixing tank E is first measured 
into the smaller tank F, capa- 
city 62 gallons about, while the 
charge of bauxite, 722 lbs., ia 
delivered from the upper room 
through the hopper H. Steam 
ia then turned on and the neces- 
sary quantity of water, about 
500 Ibe. more or less, added. 
Bauxite is delivered at the 
Preston Docks at about eleven to fourteen shillings per ton, and at the works 
at from fifteen to twenty shillings. A sample delivered at sixteen shillings 
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For the formation of alamina sulphate about 100 lbs. of actual alumina 
require 300 lbs. of vitriol ; with the above sample, therefore, there were 

taken — 

370 lbs. bauxite. 
876 ,, 80 per cent acid. 
150 ,, water. 
30 ,, bog ore (waste). 

This resulted in a cake of 900 lbs., containing — 

Moisture, 40'2 per cent. 

Sulphate of alumina, . 
Gaugue and iron, 



86-9 
23*9 



If 



it 



The cost of the 900 lbs. was, bauxite, two shillings and sixpence ; acid, 
six shillings ; labour, steam, etc., one shilling. Apart, therefore, from interest 




Fio 8. — Chorley Corporation Crude Sulphate of Alumina Plant« 

Plan of Ground Floor. 

on capital and depreciation, the cost is twenty-four shillings per ton, 
compared with forty-eight shillings per ton, delivered, for the precipitant 
previously used, having the following compositions : — 



Moisture, . 
Sulphate of alumina, . 
Gangue, 



39 '2 per cent 

40-9 

19*9 



)i 



ft 
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The coBt of a bigger batch came out in accordance with the folio-wing 
sheet aupplied by the Chairman of the Sewage Committee : — 

CMt o! making i tons 17 o«t«. 8 qi«. of precipitant at tho Choriey Sewage Works, 
13th Hatch 1901 : 

Coal, . 2 cwt3. 2 qra. at ISs, 8d, + Is. 8d. carting = 

13fl. Hd £0 19 

Baniite, . . 8S09 lbs. at 11b. + 3s. *ii. rail + ta. fld. sea 

freight + 1«. 8d, carting = 20fl. 9d. . 1 12 fl 

Add, . , 4880 lbl.lt 42s. ed. + Is. 8d. carting = 44b. 2d. 4 12 S 

Labour, . 10 hours at 4id. 3 9 

labour and power, 2 houra grinding bauxite, . 2 2 

£8 12 5 

Oost per ton, 2Ss. 9d. 

Price paid at present, 47b. 6d. + Is, 8d. = 19s. 2d. 



Fio. 4.— The ' Bapid ' Freeipitact Minr. 

The methods of mixing precipitants with crude liquors mny be dealt 
with tinder the heads of — 

(1) Mechanical stirreis or agitators, revolving and driven. 

(2) Mixing by means of aeration, 

(3) C^eo and baffles. 

Of the varions forma of ^tators, figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7 represent average 
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forms and require but little explanation. Where the precipitants are not 
easily soluble, and are heavy, these forms are preferable. 

In the cases of figs. 5, 6 and 7, the author has found in practice that 
they are made invariably with the bottom seat or cup, into which the centre 
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Fig. 5. — Common Agitator. 



Fro. 6.— The 'Whisk' Precipitant Mixer. 



axis bears, much too near the ^bottom of the mixer. A few inches of 
sediment, which nearly always [is of a heavy gritty nature (the lighter 
particles being borne forward by the current), causes unnecessary friction 
apart from the grinding effect which results in the dropping of the whole 
vertical shaft and less contact on the bevel wheels. The cup should be 
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placed at least twelve iuch&i above the bottom of the luixer and protected 
by means of a conical shield, as in Hg. 8, diagram 1, split and bolted up, the 
arrangements for taking up the wear of the broases, slightly coned ou top, 
being suitable to the weight and speed of the spindle. 

The inixer illustrated in fig. 7 has the advantage of an automatic and 
variable feed when a dry powder is deliveted into it. 

Where the precipitants are light, but not easily soluble, a system of 



Fio. 7. — Wolatenholme'B Lime Mixer, 
mixing by aeration is often resorted to as described hereafter. But when 
the precipitant is readily soluble, as in the case of Spence'a alumina ferric, 
and no lime is used in addition, a simple cage for the reception of the 
precipitant is sufficient if supplemented by baffle plates (fig. 9, diagram 1). 

With the idea of reducing the quantity of precipitant required Beveial 
devices have been adopted for taking advantage of the fact that continual 
agitation of light and fine particles in a liquid, more particularly OD the 
application of beat, causes to some extent an aggregation of the smaller 
particles, as exemplified in the boiling of a fine precipitate of barium 
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sulphate or calcium oxalate. After such treatment settlement or filtration 
is brought about more readily. One of the most effective of these devices 
is that of Messrs Mather & Piatt, which has been installed at Messrs 
Bylands & Co.'s Dye and Bleach Works, Chorley, and other places. A 
description of the process will be best imderstood from diagram 2, fig. 10, 
and Plate I. 

The liquors for treatment are delivered into the tanks, on the bottoms 
of which are laid a series of perforated pipes, X. The perforations vary 
in size from one-sixteenth of an inch in proximity to the precipitant feed 
pipe Q, to one-eighth inch at the extremity. After the tank is filled a 
solution of precipitants is injected from the supply tauks A and B by 
means of the suction pipes G and D (section E F.). As soon as the 
precipitant has been discharged, the injection steam is turned into the pipe 
M, and induces a strong current of air which, entering the liquors under 
treatment through the perforations in the horizontal pipes, causes a very 
violent agitation, converting the contents of the tank, in fact, to a seething 
mass. This is continued some time, during which, no doubt, considerable 
aggregation of suspended particles takes place, and settlement is then 
permitted. The solution in the supply tank is made up by means of a 
small quantity of the liquors under treatment raised through the dilution 
pipe K by means of the injector also. A portion of the sludge only is 
removed from the tank each time after settlement, the remainder being 
left to assist the aggregation of incoming particles. The possibility of this 
old sludge becoming putrid and entering into solution, as well as general 
experience on the matter, is discussed in the chapter dealing with dye-works 
waste. 

Another form of tank which claims to take advantage of this aggrega- 
tion of particles is the Candy Upward-Flow Precipitation Tank, a plan and 
section of which appears on diagram 3, fig. 11, and PI. II. The entrance for 
liquors under treatment, together with any precipitants added, is at the 
bottom of the tank, several inlet pipes running vertically down the outside 
of the circular tanks at points equidistant in the circumference. Liquids 
entering at the bottom pass away at the top and over sills in overflow 
carriers or troughs, the heaviest particles being carried upwards for the 
shortest distance, and the lightest of course for the greatest distance. Some 
of the lighter particles in their upward movements are entrapped by the 
heavier falling particles and so brought to the bottom of the tank. If the 
entrant elbows of the inlet pipes be turned in the direction of a semi-tangent 
to the circuit of the tank, it will be found that a slight rotary motion is 
given to the contents of the tank, which assists the massing together of the 
suspended particles. The abstraction of the sludge is dealt with hereafter. 

A settlement tank has recently been introduced into paper mills, known 
as Fulner's Patent Stuff Catcher, the operations in which are very similar 
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to those in the Candy Upward-Flow Tank. In this case the liquors for treat- 
ment enter the circular tank in a downward direction between the tank shell 
A and an annular baffle plate B, seen in the elevation, fig. 12, diagram 4, 
as a truncated cone. A considerable quantity of the suspended solids, in 
this case from the back water, is deposited at once in the cone of the tank 
and is delivered, owing to the hydrostatic head, at the point C. The 
somewhat lighter particles will stand midway in the tank and intercept the 
lightest, which would otherwise pass away with the overflow or clear 
water at £. 

Hans Benedikt* contends that in effluents which are capable of self- 
clarification, the downward velocity of the particles suspended must be at 
least two millimetres per minute. In the same valuable contribution to 
the subject of Trades Waste it is stated : — " If it be desired to perfectly 
clarify, by deposition, on the upward continuous flow principle, water which 
is naturally charged with suspended matter, or by the addition of pre- 
cipitants, a transverse section of more than ^j.^^j^ ^ 60 = 8*33 square metres 
is required to obtain one cubic metre per hour of clear water, in order that 
the upward velocity of the current may be less than the downward velocity 
of the particle. 

"Let us assume that such a proportion be applied to a vessel (fig. 13, 
diagram 4). The entrance is at a and the outlet at 5 ; if the velocity of the 
upward current is less than that of the falling particle, clear water emerges 
at h continually, the mud remaining in the vessel. It is seen, thus, that the 
quantity of water clarified depends upon the transverse section only (hori- 
zontal profile), however high the vessel is. Accordingly nothing would be 
gained by increasing the height after a certain point, because though the 
upmost strata clarify themselves, the falling particles have to pass through 
the lower strata. If, on the other hand, we insert in this vessel a number of 
(say eleven) horizontal plates, equidistant, so that each of the divisions forms 
a vessel in itself (fig. 14, diagram 4), it is obvious that each of the divisions 
can clarify just the same quantity of water as the large vessel itself, always 
assuming the same velocity in the upward current. But as it is impossible 
so to introduce the liquor into each separate chamber that it will rise 
uniformly across the whole area, and as, moreover, it is impossible to remove 
the deposited mud from the horizontal plates, it is necessary to arrange the 
plates obliquely (fig. 15, diagram 4), and to allow the water to flow through 
the chambers and out at the side. The most serviceable mode is that with 
the plates placed as in fig. 16. It is not necessary for the water to rise 
perpendicularly in each divbiou, nor does it matter how quickly it streams 
out at the top of the main delivery pipe, so long as it has had the required 
time to pass through the division, as shown necessary in fig. 15, the graphic 
representation. 

• DU Ahwasscr dcr Fahriker, 
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If the rate of fall of the particle be V, 
Velocity of current V^, 

then the path of the particle must follow the resultant S, and finally 
deposit itself on the surface of the plate. The velocity of the current 
increasee towards the middles ^° ***** ^^^ surface of the mud forms itself 
according to the carve c d. Beyond this curve the water will be clear. It 
follows from the foregoing that the efficiency of a settling tank can be 
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increased by these means 16 to 25 fold." The plan and section of a series 
appear in figs. 17 and IS, diagram 5. 

The above very lucid description of the principles involved in the sedi- 
mentation or settlement of particles suspended in water, though only strictly 
correct for a liquid containing particles of fairly uniform character, shows never- 
theless the main objects to be borne in mind in deciding upon the dimensions 
and form of a settlement plant. Where the particles vary greatly in char- 
acter, the object should be first to render them similar and then to provide 
a tank of such form and dimension as will place the current velocity in fair 
proportion to the 'sinking speed' of the particle. How often is this donel 
Speaking generally, the last thing to influence matters is the depth of the 
tanks ; yet on one occasion the author had the plans of certain precipitation 
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tanks included in a sewerage scheme returned by the Local Government 
Board in order that the depth of the precipitation tanks might be increased 
to five feet, and this where the increased depth meant an equivalent increase 
of lift for the pumps, and where the subsoil was soft peat to a considerable 
depth not capable of standing heavy weights. The tanks were completed 
eventually by another engineer at the increased depth, and after completion 
split from end to end, due to the instability of the underlying peat. 

Thb Construction op Prbcipitation Tanks. 

When the holding capacity, and the ^brm — that is, the relations between 
length, width, and depth — have been settled, the actual construction of plant 
becomes a matter of importance. By far the commonest defect is weakness. 
Of the many hundreds of purification works which have been put into opera- 
tion by manufacturers few indeed are of a substantial character. The 
reasons are manifold. Primarily the trader sees no return for the costs 
incurred, and therefore desires to keep these as low as possible ; indeed, it 
can hardly be expected that anything but the minimum will be expended 
on compulsory works. In other cases the works to be executed are decided 
upon by a Board of Directors, whose only aim and object is immediate 
dividend, and whose interest in the share market for the moment is greater 
than in the condition of purification plant fifteen years hence. For it is 
often contended that the administration of the Rivers Pollution Act may 
be modified in the future, and since its administration is purely a local 
matter, this contention generally carries weight. The result is in many 
cases 'jerry ' work, which in the long run is much more expensive than 
sound work. It is a most difficult matter to persuade the average millowner 
to build a tank wall, more than eighteen inches thick. He sees the mill 
wall this thickness carrying heavy girders bearing machinery weighing tons, 
but forgets the pressure is mostly perpendicular and downward, with little 
side thrust, and that little generally applied at a point easily supported. 
With hydrostatic pressures the following is the safest method of deciding 
on the strength of a tank wall * : — 

A wall for retaining water is subject to two external forces, its own 
weight and the water pressure. The water pressure is proportional to the 
depth and at right angles to the surface. Taking the case of the wall 
A B, fig. 19, the pressure at B due to depth is proportional of course to the 
depth, and may be represented by a line equal to A B drawn horizontally 
B D. The variation or reduction in pressure up the wall is then graphically 
represented by the triangle B D A, running out at A. The triangle, too, 
represents the total pressure, and its centre of gravity E, one third from the 
base, will have the resultant P passing through it. 

* Riviogton, vol. iii. 288. 
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Taking a running length of the wall one foot, the resultant pressure is 

the weight of a prism of water whose cross section is the triangle A B D, 

and the length one foot. The area of a triangle is half the height into 

., , AB.BD 

the base, or — - — 

2 

AB^ H* 
but ABs=sBD, so — -~ or -2^= contents of prism in cubic feet, 

for running foot of wall, 

and --. X *557= weight in cwts. of the water prism. 

Suppose the wall were that of a tank 6 feet in height In the case of 
a wall for retaining water, the resultant of the two forces, wall weight down- 
wards and pressure horizontally through centre of gravity of triangle, must 
not approach the outer edge of the wall nearer than one-third the width of 
the joint. In the case cited the pressure downwards of the wall may be 
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represented by the force K passing through O, the centre of gravity of the 
wall. Taking the weight of 1 cubic foot of brickwork at 1 cwt., the weight 
of 1 foot length of the wall 18 inches thick will be for a height of^l6 
feet, 6x1-5 = 9 cwt. 

The weight of the prism of water, -— x '557 = say 10 cwt. 

These two forces are represented by lines L P and L K, and the resultant 
by L R, which falls right outside the joint T B, and the wall must fall. To 
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be permanently stable it would have to be built as per fig. 20. Here the 
forces, proportionately 10 and 16 for water and wall weight, are represented 
by L F, one-third from base and L E passing through centre of gravity 0, 
and the resultant L R is 1*8 feet from outer edge of wall T Q, more than one- 
third of the thickness, 5 feet. 

By sloping the joint as at T B, fig. 20, the centre of gravity of the wall 
and force L E are brought proportionately nearer the inside edge. 
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A practical rule for thickness of walls to retain water is — 

Width at bottom = height x 0*7 
Width at middle = height x 0*5 
Width at top = height x 0-3 

Where the walls are built of masonry the joints should be made through- 
out with cement mortar, two to one. Rubble work faced with 4^-inch 
brickwork even well laid in good cement cannot be relied upon. Brickwork 
throughout, except in an absolutely ' stone ' district, appears to be the most 
convenient method, as bricks lend themselves more readily for the formation 
of channels, valve fittings, and for special facing. The best facing is a 
vitreous blue brick, and for watertight work every alternate course of 
bricks should be grouted. Except where the work is circular, English bond 
should be adopted and no distinction made between work above or below 
ground, as, where percolation has once commenced, outlet channels are formed 
eventually even in clay, or inlet channels where the ground is waterlogged. 
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The floors of all tanks should undoubtedly be laid with at least 9 
inches of good concrete, after the shell walls have been completed. Manu- 
facturers are so accustomed to using ' lodges/ or supply reservoirs with earth 
bottoms, that great difficulty is experienced always in getting a hard perman- 
ent floor to the tanks. The constant emptying and filling, and cleansing of 
sludge demands this. . Sometimes, when it becomes apparent that a few 
inches of the tank bottom is missing, a layer of 3-inch brickwork or brick on 
edge is put down, but this soon becomes 'rocky,' the bricks taking new 
positions, and in the end a concrete floor is laid after a lot of waste labour 
and injury to the tank walls. 

The following specification for materials as they should be supplied and 
used will serve as a guide, it being almost universal in municipal work, 
though it is doubtful whether more than a small percentage of manufacturers 
could be persuaded to follow it on the ground of cost : — 

All bricks to be soand, hard, and well burnt, uniform of size and shape, sharp in 
the * arrises,' and to be free from cracks, flaws, and imperfections, and to be 
the best of their respective qualities. All bricks for circular ivork to be made to 
required radlL All foundations ahd filling to walls to be best common bricks. 
The bricks before being used to be saturated with clean water, to be properly 
bonded, bedded, and jointed, and flushed with mortar. No joint to exceed 
three-sixteenths inch in thickness, to be neatly pointed as the work proceeds, 
the arches to be carefully keyed, and where more than 4^ inches in thickness, 
to be laid in concentric rings. 

Except where otherwise mentioned in the quantities the whole of the brickwork to 
be built in cement mortar. No difference to be made between outside and 
inside work. No bats to be allowed except as closers. All exposed faces and 
surfaces to be neatly pointed and ruled. All walls to be carried up uniformly, 
no part to be five feet higher than the rest. All to be plumb and straight. 

All arches to be gauged and neatly cut to radii, with close joints, properly cut skew- 
backs, and to be set and pointed in fine cement. 

The cement to be used in the works shall be ' best Portland cement,' from such 
manufactory as shall be approved and sanctioned by the engineer, ground 
extremely fine, so that with a sieve having 1600 holes to the square inch there 
shall be no residue, and that with a sieve having 2500 holes to the square inch 
the residue shall not exceed 10 per cent, by weight. It shall not weigh less 
than 112 lbs. to the striked bushel after falling in a steady stream from a 
hopper placed 6 inches above the measure, and shall be of such quality that, 
when mixed in the proportion of three of sand to one of cement, it shall bear a 
tensile strain of 150 lbs. per square inch after being exposed to the air for two 
days and placed under water for twenty-six days ; and shall also be capable of 
bearing on the average a tensile strain of not less than 400 lbs. per square inch 
for neat cement made into briquettes by hand pressure only and after being 
exposed to the air for one day and placed under water for six days. The 
cement shall, for a period of fourteen days before being used, be spread in a layer 
of about six inches in thickness on a dry boarded floor under cover, and be then 
turned over daily to cool. The strength of the cement supplied shall be ascer- 
tained by tests to be made from time to time, reasonably, and as frequently as 
shall be required by the engineer or his deputy. 

The contractor to provide a covered shed or sheds sufficiently large for the 
storage of all lime and cement, and for the regular spreading and testing thereof. 
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Tbe contractor also to provide coTerad sheda and clean boarded floor aod mixing 
pans for the ganging and mixing of all lime and cement, morUr or concrete. 
All concrete ordered to be used to be mixed b; measure in the following propor- 
tlona, Tiz. : one meastire of cement, one menenre of iraalied land, and five of 
broken etonee, to 2-incb gange, clean icaehed gravel, or an approved aggregKte 
waabed and thoroogbly clean. The whole to be tamed over twice while dry 
on a wooden platform, and after being mixed with a aafficient qnantit; of 
clean water (supplied by meane of a roee) must be turned over twice more and 
pUoed where required and rammed. 
The Borbce of floors o/ t^nks to have the top two iochea composed of finer concrete 
with onljr two parts of broken atone to )-inah gauge and one part of sand, tlie 
same being put on immediately after tlie bottom portion and before the latter 
has begun to set 
It shall be rammed solid and made perfectly true and even to the shapes shown in 
the drawings, and the enrface of tbe fine concrete shall be worked up as soon 
as laid to a smooth face with a wood float- 
When a new bed of concrete ia laid on or sdjoining other concrete that has become 
hard and dry, the surface and point of junction thereof must be roaghed, 
cleaned, and well watered before the new concrete is laid, and every care 
taken to elTect a thorough junction of the maas. 
The cement mortar to be mixed by measure in tho proportbos of one part of 
cement to two parts of clean washed sharp sand ; the cement to be mised up 
only as it is required to be used. 

The following are five examples of typical collapaeH of tank walls which 
came under the author'a notice between the years 1893 and 1898 : — 

I. Daneeit. 
Tanks completely out of tbe grotiDd. The walls, per section in fig. 21, 



were bnilt with a concrete core faced with 4|-incb brickwork. The shaded 

portion collapsed, the middle wall going bodily first and taking the others 
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with it, as shown in Plato III. Fig. 22 ahowa how they were rebuilt. The 
walls were made 4 feet at the bottom, and 4^ feet at the top with more 




headers in the facing, better concrete and buttressed as shown. Except on 
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the river side the walls are banked, up with earth, and that along the river 
is shored np with baulks (Plate IV.). Thongb not eveu now theoretically 
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safe, the rebuilding shows that the lesson of the collapse had been taken to 
heart much more than in the cases to follow. 

II. Blackburn. 

In fig. 23 the tanks shown 
were completely above ground. 
They were built 6 feet high 
with 18 inches plain boundary 
and cross walls which soon began 
to weep. Shortly after, in fact 
almost immediately on being 
put into operation, the two 
cross walls AB fell down. 
These were rebuilt with further 
arched strutt walls 18 inches 
thick and the shell walls but- 
tressed as at G, shown in plate. 
By these means, wall plates, 
shoring, and continual pointing, 
the tanks are held together, but 
the whole job can only be 
characterised as stupid, for the 
whole of the tanks can never 
be run down together while the 
mill is working, as no single 
cross wall can safely withstand 
the pressure of water 6 feet 
deep. 

III. Accrington. 

Tanks completely above 
ground. Fig. 24 shows plan 
of tanks and section of walls, 
built in the first instance mtJi- 
out buttresses. The portion 
shaded fell immediately the 
tanks were filled, after which 
it was rebuilt and the walls 
buttressed as shown. 
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IV. Burnley, 

Tanks were built 5 feet out of the ground, 9-inch walls, as per fig. 25. 
The portions shaded collapsed and the whole tanks were rebuilt, 18-inch 
walls with buttresses and tie rods (fig. 26). 
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Fig. 25. — ^Tanks as first built at Paper Mill near Burnley, 
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Fio. 26. — Paper Mill near Burnley. Tanks as rebuilt. 
Scale 20 feet to an inch. 
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Fig. 27. — Bleach Works near Horwich, Plan of Precipitation Tanks. 

Scale 30 feet to an inch. 
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V. Horiffich Vale. 

Fig. 27. The tanks were below ground with 14-inch brickwork, 
3 feet deep. The wall B collapsed, after which it was rebuilt, again 
14-inch brickwork but with supporting arches of 14-inch work, and the 
cross wall C strengthened by buttresses. 

Sludge Abstraction and Disposal. 

The deposited solids in precipitation or sedimentation tanks are prob- 
ably the source of more trouble and expense than the collection of waste 
liquids, including the pumping thereof, for after all, where liquids are used 
in any quantity, pumps are found in almost every comer, and their 
management and maintenance is well understood. 

For the purpose of removing the sludge, the supernatant liquor is 
usually run off by means of a float, or arm, as shown in figs. 28 and 29, 
diagram 6, or by means of a 'clough' or series of superimposed valves. 
When the top liquor has been run off, or pumped off in the cases of low 
level tanks, the sludge rarely contains more than 7 or 8 per cent, dry solids, 
though when tanks are run on the continuous flow system, the first of 
the series will generally contain the heavier particles and the sludge will be 
therefore less slimy and drier. Ninety per cent, of water, however, is as 
little as it generally holds. 

Notwithstanding the large percentage of water, and the apparent 
mobility, a small portion only will gravitate with a less fall in the tank 
floor than one in fifteen. Few tanks are made with such a quick fall as 
this in the floors, owing to seeming waste of settling space at the shallow 
end ; but few tanks indeed are found but what call for a considerable amount 
of assistance by means of ' pushers ' when the sludge has to be removed. 

Many expedients have been adopted to obviate the necessity of taking 
off the supernatant liquor at all. Probably every caretaker at some time 
or other has opened the bottom sludge valve in busy times in the hope that 
the sludge, being nearest to it, would ' walk * out first. The firet attempt 
to entice the less mobile to leave the more mobile, or, more correctly, to 
prevent the exit of the more mobile, was that of the Dortmund Tank with 
a conical bottom. 

This was followed by the *Ives' tank (fig. 30, diagram 6). A is the 
outer casing of metal or brickwork, terminating at the bottom in a cone B, 
having a sump G into which the sludge D settles. The top of the tank is 
covered except for the inlet £, manholes F, and effluent outlets G and G'. 
The crude liquor enters the tank through inlets H in its top or cover, and 
passes down between the divisions L or Q, and then up one of the inner 
chambers O or P, taking the courses as indicated by the arrows, anfl over 
the upper edge of the inner cbamber into the trough J, thence to the 
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outlets G. The sludge is withdrawn by the pipe N attached to a pump 
while the tank is in usual work. 

The objection to the necessity for a pump in this tank led to the 
'Candy' upward flow tank (illustrated in fig. 11, diagram 3) which is 
supplied with a perforated pipe lying on the perfectly horizontal floor, for 
the purpose of siphoning the sludge through a pipe running under and up 
the tank externally to a point about 2 feet below the water line. 

Naturally if left stationary the perforated pipe would draw first the 
sludge lying immediately contiguous to the perforations, and then the water. 
But to avoid this the pipe is slowly caused to make a complete sweep of 
the tank by means of the winch and bevel wheels attached, and a tight 
swivel joint at the centre. 

The only objection to both the ' Ives ' and ' Candy ' tanks is that the 
sludge delivered is thin; this objection, however, is often not so great as 
that of pumping, where the supernatant liquor cannot be drawn ofi* without 
it. The perforations are apt to become clogged where very efficient 
screening is not resorted to, and to meet this the ' Fidler ' apparatus dis- 
penses with the pipe and substitutes a helical scraper which delivers into a 
central sump (fig. 31, diagram 6) over which is suspended a plunger. 
Where this is used extra expense is involved in protecting the top of the 
tank, otherwise any adventitious brickbats, etc., are directly propelled into 
the sludge delivery tank and choke it. This arrangement is applied in the 
tanks at Farington shown in Plate YIII. 

Where, owing to bad ground, the disturbing of foundations, or for any 
other reason, it is found inadvisable to construct a deep upward flow tank, 
but where it is necessary to abstract the sludge without drawing off the 
top liquor, a modification of the Candy principle can be applied to a 
horizontal tank. Referring to fig. 32, diagram 7, the crude liquors enter the 
tank at E, and under the bafile wall C. The floor of the tank is formed 
into V-ehaped grooves g, fig. 32, and these feed the main sludge recep- 
tacle b, fig. 32. This is practically the cone of the 'Ives' tank, except 
that the delivery pipe is a siphon with its outlet under the water line, and 
is made either stationary or movable transversely. 

Whatever eventually becomes of the sludge it is advisable to press from 
it mechanically as much water as possible, as the cost of carting or pump- 
ing alone justifies this in most cases. Makers of all sludge presses rely on 
intercepting the actual solids in the sludge by means of a cloth — either a 
woollen felt or sack-cloth. The simplest form of press would be of course 
an arrangement similar to that in fig. 33, diagram 7, where A represents a 
receptacle for sludge, B the intercepting cloth, and C the point of application 
of pressure. The cloth would need much support at the points D, but 
instead of supporting strips a corrugated plate is used, and the whole placed 
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vertically as in Eg. 34, diagram 7. The plates G are provided with cor- 
rugations or projections D running vertically, on which the bags B rest, the 
water running down between tbo projections {shaded), and to the outlets F 
through a bora at the bottom of the comigations, the solids in the form of a 
' cake ' being retained within the space A until tlie plates are pulled asunder. 
Any number of these plates are built up to form one continuous preas, 
fig. 35. For many forme of sludge the pressure applied at C may be tbrongli 
the sludge itself as delivered by a single or preferably double acting ram 
pump, such material, for instance, as wood pulp, paper mill backwater eoUds, 
btewera' or distillers' yaast ; but where the material is slimy and liable to 
completely or almost completely choke the bags or corrugations in the plates 
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behind the bags, a relief valve on the point C (fig. 34, diagram 7) permits the 
whole of the charge to return as delivered and real pressing operations cease. 

In such cases a greater and constantly sustained pressure can be applied 
by means of compressed air. Then the material is first delivered into a 
sludge tank A, fig. 36, for mixing with lime, which assiata the expression of 
the water, and from thence into the forcing receiver or ram B on to the 
surface of the slndgo in which the air is applied. This drives up the sludge 
through a dip pipe to the point C at the near end of the press, and keeps 
it charged. 

If desired, lime may be add^d in the ram, and by means of an air ejector 
the sludgB may be driven into the aludge tank A from a lower level C if 
necessary. 
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An atraDgemeDt of thu description is at work at the Burnley Paper 
Company's Mill, at tbe Cheddar Paper Mill, aud a direct acting instalment 

at the Barwen Paper Company's Mill, Spring Yale, and Messrs Potter's 

HoUins Mill, Darwen. At the two latter places it has been found beneficial 
to blow a jet of steam into the 
eladge tank before preBsing, this 
being an expedient well kuown to 

paper makers for ' opening the g 

fibre.' Plate V. shows an installa- J 

tion of slodge presses at the Black- H 

bum Sewage Works. fi 

Apart from the extra expense j 
involved in the compression of air, 

which will be considered hereafter, 9 , 

considerable losses of air are in- o 

curred in discharging the rams of "g 

air after the sludge has been pro- ™ 

pelled therefrom through the press. a 

Tbe rams are then of course com- 'M 

pletely filled with air at working "i^ 

presanre, which must be exhausted -g 

to admit of fresh sludge. The ■ 

author put down at the Wolver- J 

hampton Sewage Works a capacious g 

receiver A (figs. 37 and 37a, diagram 'J 

8), into which the rams C were J 

exhausted. This receiver has a _ 

capacity of about three times the ^ 

rams, and retains therefore three- * 

qnartere of tbe exhaust air at one- -a 

fourth the pressure. In this case | 

the pressnre in the exhaust receiver s 

is 26 lbs. and the supply is used J 

to drive a small en^ne C working | 

the pump D. ^ 

A slight difficulty was ex- ^ 
perieoced at first owing to the 
freezing up of the exhaust and 
ports of the small ordinary steam 

engine used, due to tbe expansion of and consequent loss of heat by the 
compressed air, but this was easily overcome by passing the air feed pipe 

down the chimney of a small combustion stove, the extra heat thus 
absorbed being returned as increased pressure. 
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Com pressed air is i 
for TBriouB purpoaes- 
and often as power fo 
pressing it is by nu 
jacket cooled compres 
belt driven. In the 1 
of ^ cylinder drawi 
against adjustable spi 
of air while moving 
when moving in the 
until sufficient pressi 
delivery valve E froi 
pressed air to pass a! 
receiver D, which oc 
whence at the pressi 
drawn. 

.The rise in the tei 
compression is the 
conse of serious loss 
with a compressor of 
this form. The volun 
is inversely proportio 
pressure, the temperate 
ing constant. If, for 
cylinder having a 
sweep of the piston 
area could be kept at 
stroke of the piston th 
115:1 
But the mechanical e 
in the form of heat, ai 
the pressure required 
prematurely (the inci 
constant, or in pressui 
is constant, being '00 
dc^ee C. the tem- 
perature is raised), and 
the air is delivered at 
the required pressure 
hot only to fall in 
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pressure when cooled in the receiver or at the point of application. 
Even where a considerable amount of water is kept circulating in the 
jacket, high temperatures are reached when the pressure approaches 100 lbs. 
In one case a temperature was recorded on a compressor examined by the 
author of 160* C. in spite of a good water circulation. Air delivered at 
this temperature and 100 lbs. pressure would at the atmospheric temperature 
at the time, 20'' C, and 100 lbs. pressure, occupy only |§f or about three- 
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Fig. 88. — Common type Air Compressor. 

fourths the volume. As the volume remained constant in the receiver the 
pressure fell proportionately — to 75 lbs. Tlius 25 per cent, of the energy 
was wasted entirely, and cases are recorded where losses are greater. An 
indicator diagram taken off another compressor working at 100 lbs. is 
here reproduced (fig. 39). The piston is moving from A to B, and the curve 
A £ D shows the actual rise in pressure up to the point of delivery valve 
being raised and the portion of the stroke D G the air delivery at 100. 
As seen above, this length, D C, should form *13 of the total stroke. Here, 
owing to rise in pressure due to increased temperature, it forms *17 of the 
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stroke, and the curve A ED would have been at constant temperature 
(isothermal compression) as A F K. 



40 reyoluUoDB per minute. 
60 piston speed. 18' stroke. 
12^ cyUnder diameter. 
14-6 1,H.P. 

^ scale. 




B 
Fio. 89. 



-Diagram of Air Cylinder Water Jacketed GompreBsor, Bamharst 
Sewage Works, Wolyerhampton. 



As an example of what a compressor ought not to be, Mr W. J. Jenkins 



Zate. ofJtocm'erJtes^une^ 



Actual diagram 62 per oent. larger than the 
isothermal diagram for amount of air 
drawn in (=L). 





Loss from valve resistance thus 
Isothermal diagram thus 

Fig. 40.— Actual Diagram showiDg Defects. 

(Manchester Association of Engineers) instances the diagram in fig. 40 as 
one actually taken. 
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The piston, on starting from B, is backed by compressed air from too 
great a clearance (or possibly from leaking delivery valves) and reaches C 
before the air inlet valves open. These being small cause a partial vacuum 
to be maintained from this point almost throughout the stroke. At E com- 
pression commences and continues to D, when owing to restricted delivery 
the pressure of the receiver is overreached considerably during delivery. 
What with heating, valve resistance and leakage, only 40 per cent, of the 
work done is returned. Of the defects shown here, however, overheating is 
by far the commonest 

Efficient cooling cannot really be obtained by a water jacket, but requires 
the actual injection of sprayed cooling water, which is delivered with the 
air, and which so keeps the cylinder cool internally. An arrangement for 
this is shown in fig. 41, Calladon's compressor,^ used largely on the 
Continent and in America, though not so much in England. The air 
cylinder has a hollow piston and rod, the latter prolonged as a tail rod. 
The circulation round the cylinder jacket b and spaces a is maintained by a 
subsidiary pump driven off the compressor motion. Bat in addition to this, 
cooling water is conducted by means of the copper pipe G and the tube /, 
along which the tail rod slides (a tight gland being provided) to the 
interior of the tail rod via the tube C and annular space K, and to the 
interior of the piston itself, round baffle 6, and away by the flexible rubber 
pipe t. Water is also injected by an independent pump at the points Z in 
form of spray, the amount being regulated according to circumstances. The 
air delivery valves P are in this case at the lowest point in the cylinder to 
permit the exit of water by gravitation. Under these conditions the 
temperature does not rise above 95 F. and the whole apparatus is kept 
smooth and cool at sixty-five revolutions per minute and an air pressure of 
75 lbs. Fig. A° shows the sniff or suction valve, A™ and A^ the spray 
nozzles. 

The most economical and, at the same time, the most scientific method 
of compressing air is that adopted in many collieries where air is used for 
power in the mines — rock, drills, coal-cutting, etc. Here the air is both 
compressed and used in stages. In compressing, say to 100 lbs., the first 
stage of compression is to 45 lbs. only. This is delivered into a receiver at 
about this pressure, from which a second compressor draws it through cooling 
tubes and compresses up to, say, 80 lbs., and a third in the same manner 
completes the work on it by raising it to 100 lbs. or more. When being 
used expansively in doing work it is first expanded, say, to 70 lbs. only, and 
this expansion reduces the temperature as before described and as in a 
system of refrigeration. Before being again expanded it is allowed to stand 
in a receiver in the engine room, where the temperature rises to that of the 
atmosphere, the pressure increasing proportionately, and this is repeated a 

* Spon's Supplement to En^neering Dictionary. 
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second and a third tima B7 BDch meauB, instead oE a 25jpet cent, loss on 
the work of compreseiug, an actual gain is experienced. 

In all the compitwsoTS mentioned above, the trouble of knocking, dne to 
improper distribution of crank stress, comes pre-eminently above all minor 
troubles of wear and tear, such as leaking, suction and delivery valves, 
sticking valves, and uneven wear, which are overcome in some machines by 
positive opening and closing, as in a Corlisa steam engine (Walker's 



Fio. 42.— Da la Twgne Compressor. 

compressors). It will be seen from diagram, fig. 39, that the real work 
of compression, that is, the greatest resistance to the air^iston, begins about 
two-thirds down the compressing stroke. INow with a direct steam driven 
compressor, tho greatest presstire of steam, the admission being at the 
beginniDg of the stroke, is reduced practically to zero at the end, a condition 
of things exactly contrary to what is required. The work available at the 
beginning of the stroke, therefore, when it is not required, is taken up by 
the flywheel which, gaining an impetus, is pulled up suddenlyjby the air 
resistance at the end of the stroke, causing a knock and shock which in more 
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than one case has either pulled the compressor o£P its bed or broken the 
crank shaft. This condition of a£Pairs is best met by an arrangement of 
* toggle ' levers, such as seen in the compressor made by the De la Vergne 
Befrigerating Co., fig. 42, though this is used for ammonia compression only. 
The steam cylinder is at A, but the air cylinder B is placed at right angles 
with its connecting crank so adjusted that the steam admission (greatest 
power) meets the greatest resistance — end of the air cylinder stroke. 

A cheap compressor of this type with positive action valves and spray 
water cooling would probably result in the use of compressed air to a much 
greater extent than at present. Considering its cleanliness, freedom from 
danger or freezing, ease of transmission as a power, and the fact that it can 
either be used as delivered or stored indefinitely, it is surprising it has not 
asserted its advantages over steam, water power, electricity or power gas, 
more than it has. 

Messrs Downham & Co. of Bury have just introduced a very interesting 
and useful air compressor, Taylor's patent, figs. 43 and 44, diagram 9, which 
very fairly attempts to overcome the necessity of a water jacket by giving 
the air cylinder (planed outside and seated in a bearing) a rotary motion 
imparted by a ratchet and teeth on its periphery at A, fig. 43. Instead of 
spring induction or sniff valves, the air cylinder has also a backward and 
forward motion to the extent of ^ inch along its horizontal axis, the ends B 
remaining stationary and so acting as valve seats, the cylinder body itself 
being the valve. 

The backward and forward movement of the cylinder body is due to 
the cushion of air between the moving piston and annular flanges C at the 
end of and inside the cylinder which form the valve faces. Instead of a 
connecting rod from the steam cylinder an inclined crosshead having a 
planed seat (similar to the old-fashioned dog link) is provided and an 
adjustable block B working on the crank pin, the effect being to give a 
slower motion towards the end of the stroke. The heavy flywheel helps 
this over the dead centres very well, but, as is always usual with this motion, 
the crank shaft bearing is * punished.' 

The revolving cylinder, too, evidently jerks the piston rings, for in spite 
of copious lubrication a little air always leaks past the piston at the 
compression end, and out through •the opposite open end, though this is not 
sufficient to make itself seen on the indicator diagram. The inlets are so 
large, however, that very considerable leakage would be necessary for it to 
be seen on the atmospheric side. On the other hand, there is no unusual 
fall on the compression side. Of eight diagrams taken by the author, 
two are reproduced here (fig. 45). The whole of the series were identical. 
That from the air cylinder is a good one, in fact better than most from 
water-jacketed compressors, the comparative proximity of the actual com- 
pression curve to the isothermal showing no great rise of temperature. 



Fra. 4S.~Tha Ttylot Piteut Air OomiireaMr without water \ttk.tL 



Fra. a, — The T»Tlor Ffttmt Air Comprfstor. SMtion through air cyllndw. 
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The mean pressure opposed to the air piston is 37*6 lbs. per square inch, 
equivalent to 8'79 H.P., while the 
isothermal curve represents 30*2 lbs. 
mean pressure, equivalent to 7*02 H.P. 
or 80 per cent, of that exerted on the 
air piston and 73 per cent, of that 
exerted on the steam piston. The 
ratio between steam and air piston 
area is evidently at fault for the 
boiler pressure in this case, there 
being little or no steam cut o£P; but 
on the whole (and this was the first 
made) the results must be described 
as very satisfactory compared with 
many. At the Eoach Bridge Paper 
Mill, for instance, one is used for 
lifting waste liquors a matter of 
thirty feet for treatment in pre- 
cipitation tanks. It has 3 feet 
6 inch stroke and runs at seventy- 
two revolutions, or a pidon epeed of 
504 feet per mintUe, 

Though water-jacketed, the rise 
in temperature is so great that 
certain of the original air inlet 
valves have been done away with 
altogether and the working stroke 
now begins on 7 lbs. vacuum. As 
will be seen by the diagram, fig. 46, 
atmospheric pressure is only reached 
about one-third down the pressure 
stroke, and half way down the suction 
stroke there is a vacuum of 10 lbs. 
The mean resistance on the com- 
pression side of the air piston is 15*7, 
but to this must be added a mean of 
7*7 for vacuum or a total of 23*4, 
equivalent to 18 H.P. That is to 
say, about 12 H.P. for compression 
and 6 H.P. for overcoming the ' 
vacuum. The mean pressure for the 
isothermal curve E B F is lO'l, 
equivalent to only 22 per cent, of 
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the work done on air piston as compared with 80 per cent, in the Taylor 
compressor. The isothermal CDH for the cylinder working without 
vacuum has a mean of 24*5, or about that actually exerted on the piston, 
and would deliver the volume of air H K as compared with fchat actually 
delivered, F K. 

The methods of raising liquids are so familiar to all manufacturers 
having waste liquors to deal with that but little need be said here of pumps, 
or of the power required for, or methods of fixing them. 

The raising of sludge or semi-solids, however, is worthy of more remark. 
The simplest, and probably the safest and most reliable, method, economical 



72 revolutions per minute. 
8* cylinder. 
8' 6" stroke, 
fy scale. 




Fio. 46 — Roach Bridge Paper Mill, near Preston. Diagram of Compressor, 

Air Cylinder. 

withal if the apparatus only be kept tight, is that of the bucket or chain 
pump. For raising large quantities to a considerable height in little time ram 
pumps are preferable, but very efficient screening must precede the pumping, 
and all valves should have hand holes over them. In addition, whether 
grid valves, clack valves, rubber (central fixed) or brass plate valves, the 
seats themselves should be made easily detachable. As a rule, when trouble 
from river pollution follows the stoppage of a pump, the cause of stoppage 
is claimed to be leaky valves. Either the valve has become worn or the 
spindle or hinge pin, if it be a clack valve, and a new valve must needs be 
fitted to a new or worn spindle while the pump waits. Under such circum- 
stances the valve seat should be bolted on studs into a recessed casting, 
the nuts on studs being flush with the surface and a box key used for 
pulling up. 

A suitable pump for the work is shown in fig. 47, Gould's Triplex 
Power StuflF Pump, but it should be specially provided with valves and 
with four standards for keeping the crank shaft perfectly rigid. As 
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stocked, the valves are bronze balle, and the pump is made specially 
heavy. 

Figs. 48 and 49 show Messrs Evans & Sons' ' Reliable ' steam pump foi 
pumping thick liquids- In the engraving showing piston valve arrange- 
ments the arrovs aliow the direction in which the liquid flows in and out of 
the pump. It has a hollow floating piaton valve dispensing with both 
suction and delivery valves and works well, especially where the reception 
well is about three or four feet deeper than the end uf the suction pipe, so as 
to permit of the accumulation 
of sand and grit likely to cut 
the floating piston. It can be 
reversed without in any way 
complicating the suction and 
delivery arrangements, and this 
qualiiicatiuQ renders it valuable 
where the suction is likely to 
get choked, as by reversing 
the pump it is driven cleat. 

The sludge from brown 
paper mills and the like 
generally contains grit which 
is liable to jam the piston 
valve in the casing, especiEtlly 
when fibtons matter is mixed 
with it, and for this class 
of material, including crude 
liquors of a like nature, Messrs 

Kvans' Cornish Steam Pump Fio. 47.— Gould's Triplei Power Stuff Pump. 
(fig. 50), fitted with ball 

valves (fig. 60a), is very suitable. It is arranged with a distance piece 
made sufficiently long to allow^of the piston making its full stroke without 
the pump end of the piston tod enlering the steam cylinder. This prevents 
objectionable matter getting into the steam cylinder at all, or lubricant from 
the steain cylinder getting into the pump in cases where the liquids being 
lifted must be kept quite clean. All parts can be examined by the lifting of 
covers only and without the disconaectiou of any pipes. 

For ordinary liquids in this pump there are no tappets, the common 
slide valve being attached to, and in fact part of, a cylindrical plunger in 
the steam chest which has motion imparted to it, alternately right and left, 
by a smaller plunger propelled by the steam under expansion, which is 
admitted at a certain point towards the end of the main piston stroke. 

At this point is a port through which steam enters and by which the 
small plunger is driven. Both are cushioned by live steam from the chest, 

4 
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and this prevents the striking of covere or cape. The pump can be arranged 
for driving by compressed air. 



Fio. 48. — Evmne' ' Reliable ' Reversible Double Acting Steftm Pump vith Piston Vtlve. 

Another well knovn form of pump ought to be mentioned here, the 
Worthington steam pump. The general design of thia (fig. fil) is for lifting 
liquids containing no great amount of solids, but it is also made with a 
special valve (fig, 61a) through which an object two inches square may 
pass. This ralve and seat combined can be easily replaced. 

The illustration (fig. 51) is arranged to 

show more particularly the valve motion of 

tbe steam cylinder. Thus, £ is the common 

D slide valve, and receives its motion by a 

vibrating arm, F, which swings through the 

wbole length of the stroke, the piston on one 

I side controlling the valve on the opposite side. 

This does away with eccentrics or crank 

motions. As one of the four admission ports 

is always open to live steam, the pump may 

he started at any poiut The double acting 

Fio. 19.— Pitton V«lve Hrranm- , t. - i. . ii »,.,„., 

nieut of Ev«s- 'RelUb^' P'^^S^' *>^ "'°'' ®' " ^«P' ^"^^ ""^ "^l" 

pamp. the inlet and outlet valves and can m 

refitted or exchanged easily and cheaply. 

A plunger of different size also can be readily substituted, according to 

the weight of the liquid and the lift. The fixing of the plunger out of reach 
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Fio. 60.— Evans' Cornish Steam Pamp, nith loog dUUnca piece and without Mppett.' 




I i I 

Fio. IOa.— Contiah Steim Pump, Ball Valves. 
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of the valves entirely necessitates larger pump barrel space, but provides a 
subsidence cbamber into which any grit may fall below the wearing surfaces. 
C is the suction and D the delivery. 

Another pump, English, made on very much the same lines, is Evans' 
Duplex Steam Pump (fig. 52), the valve motion being the same, while the 
pump end may be fitted with bucket, valves, plunger, or ram, suitable for any 
liquid for which the pump may be required. 

Although compressed air as usually obtained is not an economical power 
for raising sludge, it is, by means of a Shone's ejector, exceedingly 
convenient. Such an ejector as illustrated in fig. 53 was put down by the 




Fio. 51.— The * Worthington ' Pump. 

author for lifting bleach works sludge at Messrs Stanning & Sous' works. 
Ley land, amongst other places, in 1894, and has worked ever since without a 
hitch. The lift is about 30 feet and the air pressure used 17 lbs. 

The following correct description of its action is from Messrs Hughes & 
Lancaster's circular : — 

" The sludge gravitates from the tanks through the inlet pipe A into the 
ejector, and gradually rises therein until it reaches the underside of the bell 
D. The air at atmospheric pressure inside this bell is then enclosed, and 
the sludge, continuing to rise outside and above the rim of the bell, com- 
presses the enclosed air sufficiently to lift the bell, spindle, etc., which opens 
the compressed air admission valve E. The compressed air thus automatically 
admitted into the ejector presses on the surface of the sludge, driving the 
whole of the contents before it through the bell-mouthed opening at the 
bottom, and through the outlet pipe B into the iron rising main or delivery 
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pipe, as the case may be. The sludge can only escape from the qector by 



^if-f-O + 




Fio. 61*.— WorthingtonSawBgaVal™. 
the outlet pipe, as the instant the air pressure is admitted on to the surface 
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of tbe flaid the valve on the inlet pipe A fallB on ite seat and prevents the 
flnid escaping in that dJrectioa. The flaid passes out of the ejector until 
its level therein reaches the cup C, and, still continuing to lower, leaves the 
cup full until the weight of the liquid in the portion of cup thus exposed 
and unsupported by the surrounding water is sufficient to pull down the bell 
and spindle, thereby reversing the compressed air admissioQ valve, which 
first cots off the supply of compressed air to the ejector and iheu allows the 
air within the ejector to exhaust down to atmospheric pressure. The outlet 
valve then falls on its seat, retaining the sludge in the delivery pipe, and the 



FiQ. 62.— Btbds' ' Duplex ' Steam Pump, 
fresh sludge flows into the ejector through the inlet once more, driving the 
free air before it, through the air valve, as it rises; and so the action goes 
on so long as there is anything to flow. 

" The positions of the cup and bell floats are so adjusted that the com- 
pressed air is not admitted to the ejector until it is full of sludge, and the 
air is not allowed to exhaust until the ejector is emptied down to the dis- 
charge level. 

" The advantage of this apparatus may be sumnaed up as follows : — 
" (I) The working parts are reduced to a minimum, and are of a kind 
not likely to get out of order. 
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" (2) ThB parts of the apparatus into which the liqaid enters coutaio no 
tooled BQrfaces, aoch as are unavoidable in pnmps, to get rapidly 
destrojed by the action of the sludge and grit, etc. In the 
ejector there is nothing but the hard skin of the castings, coated 
with Dr Angus Smith's composition, upon which the sludge can 
produce no detrimental effect. 

" (3) The friction of a pump piston and other working parts is avoided, 



Fio. 53.— Slione's CompresBed Air Eljector. 

the comprossed air itself acting direct upon the fluid, withont 
the intervention of any machinery, and forming an almost 
absolutely frictionlesa and perfect air piston, past which there can 
be no slip or leakage whatever. 

" (4) The cnp and bell float arrangement is one that cannot possibly get 
out of order, as an ordinary rising and falling float would be 
liable to do. 

"(5) The only tooled parts are those in connection with the small 
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automatic air valve, which makes onlj one movement of tiro or 
three inchea for each diacharge of the Rector {50 to 1000 gallone, 
according to the size of the ejector). The valve is out of the 
reach of sludge, and U only in contact with the compressed air. 

" (6) The shidge inlet and outlet valves are so arranged that they give 
passage-ways of the full area of the inlet pipe, allowing a free 
passage to all the solide that the inlet pipe iteelf can carry. 

" (7) The outlet is from the bottom of the ejector, so that the heavier 
parte of the solids, aludge, grit, etc., brought down are discharged 
first out of the ejector. 

" (8) For the reasons given, no screening or straining is necessary, as is 
the case with pumps, and the great nuisance caused by the 
cleaning of pump gratings and sump wells is avoided." 

In using these ejectors trouble is often experienced in obtaining a 
reliable reducing valve to place on the air mains between the receivers, say 
at 100 lbs., and the ejectors at the required pressure for the particular lift. 

The usual form of reducing valve (fig. 64) depends npon the low 



FiQ. Gl.— BedDcing Valve for Air Ejectors. 

pressure main forcing up the piston £, which is set against an adjustable 
spring, and so closing the inlet valves G and D. The spring is set after 
loosening the clip at A. The cylinder H is filled with oil, so as to form a 
dash pot and steady the fall of the weight. Where the difference in two 
pressures is not great, the valve acts reliably enough but not otherwise. 

In reilucing from, for instance, 100 lbs. to 10 lbs., if the spring be set 
at 10, with 100 lbs. on the receivers, the air mains will drop to 4 or 6 when 
the receivers are nearly empty; in fact, they will probably not bo supplied 
when the receivers are below 25 lbs. If, on the other band, the spring be 
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set at 10 lbs. when the receivers stand at about the same pressure, then 
when the receivers stand nt 100 lbs. the air mains register 20 lbs. In case 
the spring ia set at 10 with receivers at 60, then the air mains fluctuate 
between 15 and 8, according to the pressure in receivers. In short, the 
range of the spring ia too great, and the reduction must be brought about in 
two or three stages, say from 100 to 80, 80 to 40, and 40 to 10. 

The 'QrifRn' valve, used by the author on the Croston Sewage Worics, 
is a mach better one and reduces 
continually from 109 or any lower 
pressure to 10 lbs., with a variation 
of not more than 2 Ibe., and that 
always ou the higher side. Being 
without weights, levers, or pro- 
jections, it occupies comparatively 
little apace. 

The valve V (fig. 54a) is 
pierced by the bored adjustable 
set screw B and so stands in 
equilibrium between the high pres- 
sure main and the spring set in 
accordance with the low pressure. 

When this Falls, due to draws 
on it, BO does the spring and pierced 
piston A. Air escapes through 
the aperture A (when subsidiary ^b- 
valve C drops) at a greater speed 
than it enters through the plug B, 
and the main valve V is raised 
until the lower pressure is again 
sufficient to raise the spring and 
sn bring the high pressure main 
and interior of main valve into 
equilibrium. By these means the „ 

spring forms no part actually of 

the valve between the two pressures, but simply controls it and is not 
subject to great extremes, the range being probably not more than four or 
five pounds in ordinary ejector work. 



I'lLTRATION OP TrASXB WaSTB. 

For the removal of suspended solids from liquids, mechanical interception 
by means of filters is the method par eaxdlence, as questions of specific 
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gravity, velocity of current, shape of particle, upward tendency of particles, 
etc., can be ignored. 

The points for consideration are : — 

(1) The relations between the size of the filter interstices and that of 
the particles to be intercepted. 

(2) The soluble content of the suspending medium. 

(3) The means of removing the intercepted particles. 

Of these the third is by far the most important, introducing serious 
expense. 

To construct a filter for temporary use is a simple matter indeed. A 
bed of sand, cinders, gravel, straw, in fact insoluble powdered material of 
any kind so long as it be sufficiently fine to bring about the desired inteiv 
ception, is enough. But the particles so intercepted soon choke the filter 
and must be removed unless they consist^ as they may do in some few 
cases considered hereafter, of organic matter liable to be disposed of bac- 
terially and exist under conditions favourable to such disposition. 

One common method of meeting the circumstances, especially iu cases 
where the whole of the water supply to a factory requires filtration, is to 
provide an immense area of filter beds of cinders to a depth of about 3 feet 
subdivided into three or four plots, and covered with a six-inch layer of very 
fine ashes, which top layer of one portion is removed as it becomes choked, 
another plot or portion being used meanwhile. But where factories have 
been for some years in operation and the prevention of rivers pollution is 
called for, the necessary space is rarely available and other methods must be 
adopted. A high speed filter is then required, typical instances of which 
are the < Candy Clarifier ' and the Riddell Filter. 

The ' Candy Clarifier,' as shown in fig. 55, consists of an under cylinder 
or casing A, at the bottom of which is a false bottom or perforated plate B 
resting on supports B^ and B^. On this plate rests the filtering material, 
which may be any material, though sawdust Is generally used. This may 
be pressed more or less closely together by means of the plate E, capable 
of being raised or lowered by the hollow shaft £^, attached to which is the 
cogged plate £^ geared up with the tooth wheel £^, shaft E^, and winch E^. 
When the filtering material has been packed, the foul liquors are introduced 
at H^, passed through the material and out at L^, cleansed, K^ and M^ being 
closed. For the purpose of cleansing the fouled material, the top plate £ 
is raised, so loosening the sawdust or sand, and the winch C is turned, caus- 
ing the arms E^ to revolve, while washing liquor, clean or foul, is introduced 
at K^ under a head, and escapes, foul, for settlement by precipitation or 
otherwise at A^, the valves L^ and H^ of course being closed. 

It is a most e£fective clarifier for manufacturers' waste liquids, where 
frequently the bulk of the objectionable matter is in suspension, but strange 
to say it has been used more frequently at sewage works where its advan- 
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tages have Dot the same scope, and where, too, the after treatment to which 
the clarified liquid is submitted is often also sufficient for it in its condition 
before clarification. Its drawbacks are those common to all filters of this 
class — the trouble of washing the filtering material and the disposal of the 
foul washing liquors. In spite of these, however, it might be applied with 
great advantage in many cases to give the finishing touch to an imperfectly 
adapted precipitation tank at paper, bleach, and woollen mills. 

It is rarely that effluents from precipitation tanks contain less than 2 to 
5 parts per 100,000 suspended solids, and in addition, owing to fairly strong 
saturation with dissolved solids and a temperature above atmosphere for the 
time being, some sedimentation takes place in the streams. If in cases where 
a final bacterial filtration (see chapter on Brewing and Distilling) cannot be 
brought about, a thorough aeration be effected by some such system as 
that of Messrs Mather & Piatt (by which means the excess of dissolved 
solids above what the effluent will permanently carry are frequently liber- 
ated with the scum formed), followed by a filter of this description, sedimen- 
tation in streams will be considerably diminished. 

The 'Riddeir Filter, figs. 56 and 57, has a metal (mild steel) shell A, 
and is fed by the pipe B with foul liquor, which passes through the 
filtering material D and is collected by means of strainers E at the bottom, 
to be discharged by the clean water pipe F. Badial arms H are attached to 
the hollow hub J at the lower end of the pipe K. By means of the piston 
on pipe K these arms may be raised or lowered within the filter on pressure 
from a special water main or pump being brought on either side of the 
piston. Through the same arms, too, water under pressure from the san^e 
source may be delivered through jets in the arms for the washing of the 
filtering material. is the exhaust from upper side of piston and connected 
with waste pipe. The filter is worked under pressure, and an effluent 
entirely free from suspended matter is delivered. 

It has been for some time in successful operation at Crewe (L. & N.-W. 
Ry.) dealing with 600,000 gallons of river water per diem, and at Messrs J. R. 
Crompton Bros., Bury, with 450,000 gallons per diem, and at other places. 
It does not, however, work so well with liquids containing large quantities of 
dissolved solids, such as effluents from bleach, tanning, and paper mills. 

Dr C. A. Burghardt gives the following results from samples drawn 
before and after passing through the filter : — 

AprU 28, 1897. 

Sample No. 1. — From the pipe delivering water direct from the river at 

Messrs J. R. Crompton Bros.' Mills, Bury, 
„ No. 2. — Filtered water, ditto. 

„ No. 4. — Taken from the lodge which was supplying the filters at 

Messrs Robert Fletcher & Sons' Mills, Stoneclough. 
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Sample No. 5. — Filtered water, ditto. 

„ Xo. 6. — From the pipe delivering water direct from the River 

Irwell, at Messrs Langwortbj Bros. & Co., Limited, 

Salford. 
„ No. 7.— Filtered water, ditto. 
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The Fulsometer EngineeriDg Gonapany have a well known filter, the 
' Torrent ' Filter (fig. 68), but this is only suitable for filtering liquids coo tain- 



Fio. 68.— The 'Torrent' Presrare Filter. 



ing comparatively small quantities of suspended solids, and those not o£ n 
slimy nature but sucb aa may be easily intercepted. This ^ter ia cleansed 
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by a reversed current with forced air, and is used in acme cases for water 
containing hs much as 80 to 100 parts per 100,000 (as in the Thames, at 

Blackfriars) ; but in such cases the percentage of wash water must be a con- 
sideration, and dependent upon the character of the intercepted solids. 

For dealing with canal or river water to be used for scouring or washing 
purpoees, they are very eoitable. 

The 'Birch' system of settlement and filtration is well worthy of con- 
siderable notice, although it has not been largely adopted. Originally it 
was intended for sewage principally, and the patentee (erroneously in the 
author's opinion) devoted too much of his energy in attempting to apply it 
to the pnrification of sewage. 

Essentially the treatment is precipitation and mechanical filtration. For 



Flo. 60.— 'Birch' Filter. 

sewage, containing as it does much organic matter in solution not affected, it 
was, therefore, doomed. True, it was first tried before so much information 
concerning the action of bacteria on sewage was to hand, and when even the 
'Polarite' filters were assumed to be entirely mechanical in action. Since 
then, however, it has been fairly conclusively proved that while Polarite 
filters are exceedingly good lueclianieal filters, probably better than four or 
five feet of sand used mechanically only, their continuance depends on the 
bacterial disposal of the intercepted matter in the ' Polarite,' and also that 
much bacterial action takes place in the material surrQunding it. 

Of the Birch precipitation tanks little need be said except that, as shown 
in fig. 59 diagram 10, and fig. 60, and in the photograph of those at Messrs 
Calvert Bros.' Oakensbiw Printworks (Plate VI.), they are entirely above 
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groand, the shell being cast iron panelled plates bolted together and held 
transversely by tension rods. The actual inlet at F is after the silt traps B 
and C, the precipitant being passed en route at E. After traversing the 
tank the liquids emerge at K via the trough H as tank effluent, for treat- 
ment on the filters L, while the sludge is withdrawn at J from grooves Y 
running across the tanks. 

The filter L for tank effluent consists of an endless revolving cloth of 
cotton, the cloth having a pile, face uppermost, and dipping in the centre 
between the rollers. The tank effluent is delivered on to the cloth in the 
dip, and to assist the percolation of the water through the cloth a very 
ingenious contrivance in the shape of a narrow roller is placed just under 
the dip in the loaded cloth, which induces a continual stream of clear water 
to pass, the suspended particles being left entangled in the pile. 

The cloth is kept continually moving; and at one point in its path, just as 
it is on the angle of descent, that is, the cloth vertical and the pile horizontal, 
a line of water jets is made to impinge continually thereon and so very 
effectually scour the pile. These jets are played by a pump worked oflf 
the general motion of the machine. This motion is obtained from a water 
wheel driven by the falling tank effluent down the shoot M. 

The whole contrivance is clever and would be effective if worked with 
care under a constant volume of liquor having a uniform composition. But 
it can hardly lend itself to constant changes in liquid trades waste, and more- 
over the mechanisms are too delicate to be handed over to the usual class of 
caretaker appointed to ' get rid of ' trades waste be it much or little, weak 
or strong, and who can rarely be persuaded that the business is really worth 
any trouble at all, much less that involved in hurriedly refixing trippet or 
cam motions, repairing or withdrawing torn cloths, or withdrawing sludge 
from a tank until it is sufficiently dense to stand sti£f on a spade. 

The sludge from the tanks gravitates to ponds 0, from which it is elevated 
by means of 'Jacob's' ladder chains or buckets and delivered between 
another endless felt and roller N. The felt is pulled tightly on the roller so 
as to cause the water to either pass through it or be retained in its fibre, 
from which it is mangled out at another point in its course, while the solid 
sludge is regularly scraped ofif the roller at certain points in its revolution, 
by a * doctor ' or scraper, actuated by a lever and weight and timed by tooth 
gearing. Sufficient 'pull,' however, to get the sludge fairly dry cannot 
be obtained on the cloth without either tearing it or stopping the machine ; 
in fact, the latter throughout has too much of the ' textile factory ' about it. 

For the bacterial filters referred to in the chapter on Brewers' and 
Distillers' Waste the necessity for sprinkling the putrid waste is pointed 
out. Absolutely continuous sprinkling of such liquids gives rise in some 
cases to a fungoid growth on the surface of the filter on any part continu- 
ally subject to the dripping; but this growth is avoided by intermittent 
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sprinkling. Intermittent sprinkling is 
also necessary from the fact that, with 
a distribution of less than 100 gallons 
per yard, and in some cases where a 
deep filter is inadmissible this is as 
much or more than a shallow filter 
will take, continual sprinkling can- 
not be maintained, because the head 
of water is insufficient to overcome the 
inertia of the sprinkler. Let, for 
instance, A B represent a sprinkler in 
plan (fig. 61) before drilling, balanced 
on a point G and charged with liquid 
by the funnel E, and closed at A and 
B. It will remain stationary, the 
water pressure in every direction 
being equal. Let the horizontal 
pressures be represented (equal and 
opposite) by arrows. If, now, holes 
be drilled at the points K^ along the 
side M B, the pressure is lost in that 
direction and exerted only in direc- 
tion K^ on the side of M B, tending 
to cause the pipe A B to revolve in 
the direction KP on pivot C. And 
if at the same time holes be drilled 
at the points along the side AM, 
this tendency to revolve is increased, 
because the pressure is only exerted 
along the side of the tube A M in 
direction P^. The actual turning 
force horizontally is represented by 
the difference in pressure at either 
side of the tube; hence the greater 
the efflux of water the greater the 
turning force, and conversely the 
efflux can so be reduced either by 
diminution of head or reduced size of 
holes as to cause no motion at all. 

If therefore the amount to be dis- 
tributed in a given time is so small 
as to give no turning movement, an 
intermittent discharge and distribution 
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is necessary. This may be arranged in various ways — the simplest probably 
being a supply feed trough over the hopper of the sprinkler having a fixed 
colleisting or storage capacity and discharged by a siphon into it as soon as it 
becomes full. Methods of balancing the sprinkler are shown in figs. 62 and 
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Fig. 62.— The * Candy Caink ' Sprinkler. 

63. The revolving speed for a given discharge may be reduced by turning 
the arms so as to bring the holes below or above their longitudinal axes. 

Messrs Mather & Piatt have recently introduced a sprinkler vdth open 
troughs for arms, the circular motion being obtained by feeding the hopper 
from below and placing under it, at E, fig. 61, and in the path of the feed, a 
small turbine. The troughs are perforated for distribution, and this type of 
sprinkler is probably the best yet introduced. 
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Fio. 63.— The * Whittaker Bryant' Sprinkler. 



Examination op Manufacturers' Effluents prom a Rivers Pollution 

Point of View. 

Whatever class of trade be considered, vu^&pefnded solids ought to be 
removed from the effluent completely. Almost every stream in many 
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points of its course is stagnant, owing either to natural or to artificial con- 
ditions. At these points the suspended solids are to some extent deposited 
as sludge or slime. They are also liable to be deposited as slime along 
the sides of the stream where the flow is sluggish. If the matter be 
entirely mineral, as from a colliery or slack washing, it affects the vegeta- 
tion on the banks and the animal life in the stream, whereas if it be wholly 
or partially organic matter, it decomposes and becomes offensive, and robs 
the stream of the oxygen natural to it and necessary for the life within 
it^ in addition to silting or depositing its slime. 

The commonest laboratory method of estimating solids in suspension 
is to filter the liquid through a previously dried and weighed filter paper, 
afterwards washing the paper and solids with hot water, re-drying, and 
weighing and noting the difference. 

This method, where reliable results are to be obtained on crude effluents, 
becomes tedious. To begin with, filter papers before use can only be 
brought to a constant weight after lengthy and careful drying ; if matters 
are hurried by an increased temperature, there is danger of scorching ; and 
furthermore, in damp weather, unless a fairly gas-tight weighing bottle be 
used, moisture is absorbed by the paper before the weighing is completed. 

As a shorter method, the author practised for some time that of taking 
50 C.C. or more of an unfiltered effluent in a platinum dish and also the same 
volume of the same effluent ^^ere/i, evaporating both to dryness and taking 
the difference in weight of dry residues as suspended matter. This, how- 
ever, though sufficiently accurate for effluents containing large quantities 
of suspended solids and small quantities of dissolved solids, and giving 
residues not liable to alter their composition in drying or to absorb moisture 
readily, was found to be unreliable for those containing less than 10 parts 
per 100,000 suspended solids, or dissolved solids over 60 or 80 parts per 
100,000, or even less when pulnrid, oxidizable, or liable to change in any 
way. It happens occasionally, too, that some portion of the dissolved 
matter is volatile at temperatures under 110** C; if in such cases a large 
quantity of suspended solids forms a crust over the dissolved solids a figure 
too high for suspended is obtained by difference ; on the other hand, cases 
have undoubtedly occurred where a tarry-like crust of suspended solids 
formed over the dissolved has prevented the oxidation in the one dish 
which has taken place in the other, and a higher figure has been obtained 
repeatedly for the filtered effluent. 

Except, therefore, when the case is very simple, the following method 
of estimating suspended and dissolved solids is followed in the laboratory 
of the Bibble Joint Committee: — 

250 c.c. of the sample are allowed to stand in a cylinder A (fig. 64) 
provided with a draw-off tap about 40 or 50 millimetres above the bottom. 
After settlement for about three hours the top clear water is run off into 
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a lower cylinder B. If quite clear this is discarded, and the email amount 
of liquid with the whole of the sediment passed through a weighed 
' Gooch ' filter C (fig. 65), made of aabeatoe cream and protected by a per- 
forated lid. The filter is then washed with hot water, and if the residue 
be slimy or voluminous, digested in a beaker of hot water, the contents of 



Fin. 64. 

the beaker being afterwards passed through the filter. In case the super- 
natant liquor in B is not clear, it is allowed a further period for setllemeot 
of three hours before its deposit, the contents of cylinder A, is filtered. 
If not clear then, a emaller quantity (50 cc.) is taken de novo and the 




whole passed through the Gooch, which is washed as before described and 
afterwards dried at 110°,C, and weighed for suspended solids, in weighing 
bottle E. Another method is to place it in a centrifugal separator running 
at about 2000 reTolutions, driven by a small electric motor or hand gear. 
It is then ignited for about five minutes at red heat, cooled, treated 
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with ammonium carbonate, re-heated, and weighed again for loss on 
ignition. 

The dissolved solids are estimated from 50 c.c. of the filtrate, evaporated 
and ignited similarly. 

In efflnents where organic matter of a nature liable to putrefy is likely 
to be present largely, such as those from breweries, distilleries, fellmongeries, 
tanneries, abbatoirs, bone works, oil refineries, starch works, and even 
woollen works and paper mills using dirty rags, the albuminoid ammonia is 
estimated as an index to the nitrogenous organic matter. The amount of 
sample taken for examination is 50 c.c This is diluted with 750 c.c. of 
water free from organic matter. About 2 grams of pure carbonate of soda 
are added, and the distillation proceeded with in a retort or flask having 
a capacity of 60 ozs. until all free ammonia ia driven off and 50 c.c of the 
distillate gives no coloration with the Nessler test. To the contents of 
the retort are now added 50 c.c. of alkaline permanganate solution 
(Wanklyn's strength), which has immediately before been diluted with 
water free from organic matter and boiled in a retort untU 50 c.c of 
distillate has produced no coloration with Nessler's test. 200 c.c. of 
distillate are then obtained as briskly as possible, and 50 c.c. of this 
Nesslerized in the usual manner. All standard solutions are made up 
according to Wanklyn. 

In paper mills using wood-pulp largely, and in bleach and dye works, 
the suspended matter only is estimated, so long as the effluent is neutral 
and not charged with free chlorine. In the cases of the latter class of 
works, however, where soap is used and no precipitants, the residue from 
the evaporation of 250 c.c. of the effluent should be extracted with a 
solvent (carbon tetrachloride or ether) after acidification, and this weighed 
after the evaporation of the solvent (see Chapter III.). 

Objections to mineral dissolved solids can only be raised when they are 
present to such an extent as to be liable to be precipitated in the stream 
due to a lowering of temperature, neutralization, loss of acidity, .aeration, 
or any other local circumstance. 

The special objections to effluents from chemical works are dealt with 
in Chapter IX. 



CHAPTER III. 

WOOL DEGBEASING AND GEEASE BEGOVEET. 

Bbforb wool is combed, carded, or dyed it has to be freed from foreign 
matters — matters either adhering mechanically or matters, other than fibre, 
in the wool originally and absorbed from the animal system. The latter 
are of a greasy nature, but before dealing with the treatment of waste 
washing liquors it would perhaps be advisable to summarize briefly some 
of the principles involved in their removal. 

There exists a body or class of liquids or solids well known as hydro- 
carbons. As the name indicates, they consist of the elements carbon and 
hydrogen in combination. These elements combine in numerous but definite 
proportions, and if an atom of hydrogen is displaced in such a combination by 
a molecule of HO, an alcohol is formed j as, for instance, from the hydrocarbon 
propane (CjHg) may be formed, C3H^(0H), C^B^iOB)^ or C8H5(OH)3, 

Again, if the hydrogen atom of the hydroxyl (HO) in an alcohol be 
displaced by an acid radicle, a compound ether — ethereal salt, or neutral 
fat — is formed. 

The points to be noted here are : 1st, the ethereal salt resulting from 
the combination of a fatty acid and the alcohol glycerol (C8H5)(OH)g is a 
neidrcU fat or glyceride ; and 2nd, that the ethereal salt resulting from the 
combination of a fatty acid and a monatomic alcohol or any alcohol of the 
ethane series is a wax. 

Thus the following pure neutral fats are derived from combinations 
of glycerol, and the acids named after each : — 

Stearin, C3H5(Ci8H850g)3 Stearic acid. 

Palm oil, C^'B.JiOiJS.gfl^)^ Palmitic acid. 

Olein, C3H5(0ibH8j02)3 Oleic acid. 

Castor oil, C3Hb(Gi8H,303)3 Ricinoleic acid. 

These neutral fats may be decomposed either by contact with secondary 
and more active bases than the radical glycyl (saponification) or by super- 
heated steam (hydrolysis), e.g., 
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Saponification' 



(CsH5)(C]5HgB02)3 

Stearin or fat. 



Hydrolysis — 

(CsH5)(Cj8Hs502), 



+ 8KH0 = SKCibHjbOs -J 

Caustic Potasiiium 

potash. stoarate or soap. 



03Hb(OH)3. 

Glycerol. 



+ 8H2O = SCiBHaeOg + CsH^SCOH). 



We can now consider the processes of wool cleansing and dyeing. The 
wool from sheep is enveloped by foreign matter or yolk, and upon the 
complete removal of this depends the success or failure of bleaching and 
dyeing operations. 

" The perspiration of sheep, which collects on the wool, consists of con- 
stituents some soluble and some insoluble in water. 

'* The constituents insoluble in water dissolve iu alkalies. By treating the 
raw wool with pure water, a solution is obtained which contains many com- 
pounds in combination with potassium. The examination of a large quantity 
of this aqueous solution showed the presence of the following bodies : — 



(1) Free carbonic acid. 

(2) Carbonate of ammoninni, formed by 

the decomposition of area. 
(8) Potassium carbonate, formed at the 
expense of certain secretions by a 
peculiar fernjentation. 

(4) Volatile fatty acids, including acetio, 

propionic, butyric, valerianic and 
caproic acids. 

(5) Higher fatty acids, such as oenanthic 

acid, caproic acid, oleic acid, stearic 
acid, and some acids of wax, especially 
cerotlc acid. These acids are con- 
tained as potoi^siam salts, and are 
formed by action of potassium 



carbonate on the acids, during the 
washing of the fleece. 

(6) Fats in the form of emulsions. 

(7) Phenol as phenol bisulphonate of potas- 

sium, as ether or sulphonic acid (I) 

(8) Ordinary lactic acid. 

(9) Benzoic acid, formed by the decom- 

position of hippuric acid. 

(10) Oxalic acid. 

(11) Succinic acid. 

(12) Uric acid. 

(13) Amido-acids, glycocol, leucine, ty- 

rosine. 

(14) Colouring matters analogous to those 

of urine. 



" Thus the aqueous solution of sheep wool sweat contains all the con- 
stituents of the normal urine of herbivorous animals, or at least its 
decomposition products. Acetic, propionic, benzoic, lactic, and caproic acid 
are contained in large quantities, and it is possible that this may become 
a source for them. The suint of an Australian wool, calculated on 100 
parts of dried residue, gave 7*1 parts acetic acid, 4 parts propionic acid, 
2*6 parts benzoic acid, 2*5 parts- lactic acid, and 1 part caproic acid.''* 

Chevreul seems to have been about the first to divide the constituents 
of raw wool as follows : — 

* "Wool** (p. 183, Journal of the Society of Dyers and Oolorists, No. 8, vol. ii., 
August 1886) ; " Researches on the Chemical Composition of the Suint of Sheep's 
Wool," A. Buisiue, Chemiker Zeiiung, No. 59, 1886, Oomptea Kendus, 1886, 103, 66. 
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Per cent. 
Earthylmatter (deposited by washing the wool in water), . 26*06 
Suint or yolk, soluble in cold distilled water, . . . 3274 

Neutral fats (soluble in ether), 8*67 

Earthy matter adhering to the fat, 1*40 

Wool fibre 81-28 

100-00 



Another method of analysis is quoted by Hummel in his Dyeing of 
Textile Fabrics^ in which the division is as follows : — 

Wool fat, extracted by ether. 

Oleates (or soaps), extracted by water. 

Moisture, extracted by heat. 

Dirt and wool fibre residues, separated mechanically. 

These may be determined as follows : — 

(a) Weigh the raw wool, dry it at 100" C, preferably in a stream of any 
dried inert gas — e,g., hydrogen — and weigh again. The loss in weight gives 
the moisture'present. 

(6) Extract the dried wool with ether, shake up the ethereal solution 
with water, in order to remove from it the oleates ; evaporate the separated 
ether to dryness, and weigh the fatty residue. The weight gives the amount 
of wool fat present. 

Evaporate |^the separated wash water to dryness, weigh the residue, 
and add the weight to that of the portion soluble in ether, i.e., the 
oleates. 

(c) Wash the ether-extracted wool several times with cold distilled 
water, and evaporate the solution to dryness. The weight of the residue 
added to the weight of the oleates dissolved by water from the ethereal 
solution gives nearly the whole amount of alkaline oleates present. The 
wool is then washed with alcohol ; this always dissolves further minute 
quantities of oleates, the weight of which must be added to the above. 
Earthy oleates which remain in the wool are decomposed by washing the 
latter with dilute hydrochloric acid ; the acid is removed by washing with 
water, the wool is then dried and extracted with ether and alcohol. From 
the weight of the residue obtained on evaporating the two last solvents to 
dryness, the amount of earthy oleates present in the wool may be calculated. 
With very dirty wool a good deal of lime is dissolved by the hydrochloric 
acid, not because of lime soaps but of calcareous dust present. 

{d) The remaining wool is dried, thoroughly well shaken and teased out 
by hand over a large sheet of paper in order to remove dirt, sand, etc. ; 
care is taken not to lose any of the fibre, the detached particles of which are 
collected on a fine sieve, and washed with water till free from dirt. The 
wool is dried and weighed; the sand, dirt, etc., are determined by 
difference. 
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The following analyses of raw wools give the resalts obtained by the 
above method of Marcker and Schulze : — 






4» 

a 

V 



•*3 



& 



Moisture, 

Wool fat 

Soluble in water (wool i)er8piration), 
Soluble in alcohol, 
Soluble in dilute HGl, 
.Soluble in ether and alcohol, 
Pure wool fibre, .... 
Dirt 



Wool of Low- 
land Sheep. 



23*43 
7-7 

21-13 
0-55 
1-46 
0-29 

43-20 
2-93 



Wool of Full- 
bred Bambou- 
illet Sheep. 



12-28 

14-66 

21-83 

0-55 

6*64 

0-57 

20-88 

•23-64 



Pltehy Wool. 



18-28 

84-19 

9-76 

0-89 

1-89 

8-2*{l 
8-38 



100 



100 



100 



The wool fat referred to in the above is not, commonly speaking, a fat 
according to the description already given, not being an ethereal salt of 
glycerin. According to Lewkowitsch * wool fat might most conveniently 
be divided under the following three heads : — 

(1) Free fatty acids pecaliai to the wool fat, as shown by B. Schulze, 
whose papers t are most valuable contributions to the chemistry of wool fat. 

(2) Keutral, i.e., saponifiable fats. These are the real saponifiable 
constituents of wool fat, the cholesteryl ethers and other ethera of fatty 
acids, e.g , ceryl cerotate. . Mixed with these characteristic bodies, there may 
be present some glycerides, remainders of the oil that has been used in oiling 
the wool.} dome text books quote amongst the constituents of wool fat 
the glycerides of lower fatty acids, but I was unable to find the original 
source of these statements in the literature, whilst Schulze distinctly states 
that no glycerol has been found in the wool fat examined by Hartmann.§ 
I may state here at once that I did not find aiiy glycerol in the samples of 
recovered grease I examined. 

(3) Unsaponifiable matter, under which head we may comprise free 
alcohols, e.g,^ cholesterol and isocholesterol, as characteristic for the wool 
fat, and besides these, hydrocarbons, coming from oils used in greasing wool, 
which may have been adulterated with (or ' improved ' by, as some will 
have it) a smaller or larger quantity of mineral oil. 

Cholesterin, an alcoholic hydrocarbon of the cinnamene series — CjJB.^-g 
— is found in small quantity in various parts of the animal system, as in 
the bile, the brain and nerves, and the blood : it forms the chief ingredient 
of biliary calculi, from which it is easily extracted by boiling the powdered 

* Journal of the Society of Cfhemical Industry, vol. xi. p. 184. 

t BeriehU der deutscken chemixhen Oeadlschaft^ vol. v. 1076, vi. 251, vii. 571. 

:|: This refers to reoovered wool grease. 

§ Beriehte, v. 1076. 
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gall-stones in strong alcohol, and filtering the solution while hot ; on 
cooling, the cholesterin crystallises in brilliant colourless plates. It is a 
fatty substance, insoluble in water, tasteless and inodorous; it is freely 
soluble in boiling alcohol and in ether, also in chloroform, and crystallises 
from the alcoholic solution in beautiful white laminae having a mother-of- 
pearl lustre. It melts at Id?"" and sublimes at 200\ On adding a solution 
of cholesterin in chloroform to strong sulphuric acid the chloroform becomes 
purple red, while the sulphuric acid below it exhibits a greenish-yellow 
fluorescence ; the red chloroform solution evaporated in a porcelain capsule 
turns blue, green, and finally yellow. 

" Heated with strong sulphuric acid, it gives up water, and yields a resinous 
hydrocarbon, C2^H^2 (°^ CJ25H4Q?). With nitric acid it yields cholesterio 
acid, CgHj^Og, together with other products. Heated to 200* with acetic, 
butyric, benzoic, or stearic acids, it forms compound ethers. 

** The acetate and stearate crystallise in needles, the former melting at 92*, 
the latter at 200*. The benzoate forms thick prisms, melting at 125*-130*. 
With PCI5, or strong hydrochloric acid, it yields the chloride CggH^jCi, which 
crystallises in needles, and is converted by ammonia into cholesteramine, 

" Isocholesterin, CjgH^O, occurs, together with cholesterin, in the grease of 
sheep's wool, and may be separated by saponifying the fat, heating the 
mixture of cholesterin and isocholesterin thus obtained with benzoic acid, 
whereby they are converted into benzoic ethers, and crystallising those 
compounds from common ether, the cholesteryl benzoate separating in thick 
tabular crystals, the isocholesteryl benzoate in slender needles, and from the 
latter the isocholesterin may be obtained by heating with alcoholic potash. 
It crystallises from ether or acetone in slender needles ; melting at 137°-I38*. 
It does not give any colour reaction with chloroform and sulphuric acid, but 
in other respects it reacts like cholesterin. Its benzoic ether melts at 
190-191*."* 
Allen t thus describes cholesterin : — 

" In its chemical relationships, cholesterin behaves as a monatomic 
alcohol. On adding sodium to its solution in purified petroleum, sodium 
cholesterylate, Cg^jH^gONa, is formed with evolution of hydrogen. By the 
action of phosphorus penta-chloride, or by heating it with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, cholesteryl chloride, C^oH^gCl, is obtained as a crystalline 
substance melting at 100*. Cholesterin also reacts with organic acids to 
form a series of ethereal salts, of which the acetate and benzoate are the 
most interesting. 

" Cholesteryl acetate, C2eH4gC2Hg02, is formed by the action of acetyl 
chloride on sodium cholesterylate, or of acetic anhydride on cholesterin (see 

• Watt's Organic Chemistry, p. 618. 
t Commercial Organic Chemistry, 
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pp. 314 and 316). It crystallises in small colourless needles, which melt 
at 92**, and are nearly insoluble in and with difficulty in boiling alcohol, 
but are soluble in ether. 

" Cholesteryl benzoate, CggH^CyHgOg, is obtained by heating cholesterin 
with benzoic acid under pressui*e. It crystallises from ether in small 
glistening rectangular tables, melting at 150°-151'' C. 

** On treating the various cholesteric ethers with alcoholic potash, they 
readily undergo saponification, and, after evaporating ofif the alcohol, and 
treating the residue with water, the cholesterin can be extracted from the 
aqueous liquid by extracting it with ether." 

Steeping the raw wool in water is generally the first operation in 
woollen mills, but the liquors from the second or scouring process require 
more attention than do those from the first or steeping process, both on 
account of their greater volume and greater burden of matter abstracted 
from the wool. 

This burden has already been described as consisting principally of 
soaps, saponifiable fats, and free alcohols natural to the wool, the adventi- 
tious or other natural dirt in the wool removed by scouring, and to these 
must be added the undecomposed (and, for the matter of that, decomposed) 
scouring agents used. These liquors are the cause of the bulk of the 
pollution of rivers by the woollen waste. They vary in composition 
according to the wool scoured. 

A sample taken by representatives of the Bradford Corporation at Mr 
Speight's works at Thornbury, Oct. 27, 1893, was found by Mr F. 
M. Rimmington, Borough Analyst, to contain as follows: — 

" Sample of Orude Wool Washing Sttds. — Analytical EeauUs in grains per gallon. 

Total pediment, 8380 

Organio and volatile matter, 7040 

Inorganic matter 1340 

Total solids in solution, 5920 

Organic and volatile matter, 8280 

Inorganic matter, 2640 

Alkalinity as carbonate soda, 182*5 

Grease, 635 

Free ammonia, 8*640 

Albnmenoid ammonia, 4*200." 

Mr F. W. Richardson reported on a sample taken for the Borough 

Surveyor, Bradford, from Messrs Tankard, Scaife & Co., April 9, 1896, as 

follows : — 

Graifis per gallon. 

Total grease, 476 

Alkali (equal to H2SO4), ..... 70*0 
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The Rivers Pollution Gummissioners' third report* cites the following 
examples of woollen works soap-suds : — 





A^^^S^t Soap suds from 
B5;iSn Miira James 
W<Sl^'i2hiig. Brooke A SCO, 


Mr Lister, 
Halifax. 


Solid residue gi'ains in a gallon, 
Fatty matter, .... 

Other organic matters, . 

Mineral matter, .... 


758*94 540*40 
618*7 226-20 
17.K / ^ot ascer- \ 
^'^ t tained. / 
222-7 


1246*0 
653-4 

• • ■ 

• ■ • 



The least treatment to which these liquors ought to be subjected is 
' grease recovery/ whether the process be a successful one financially or not, 
for although one can easily understand manufacturers questioning the 
propriety of authorities having the administering of the Kivers Pollution 
Prevention Acts calling for further expenditure in the purification of waste 
liquors, with their burdens reduced to say 70 grains per gallon dissolved 
solids and 2 suspended, and these including no ingredients of a nature 
foreign to a river at its source, no one can look upon wool scouring liquors 
such as those delineated in the foregoing analyses and consider them 
anything but totally unfit to travel in streams openly through thickly 
populated districts. 

The recovery of grease is a simple process, and should be easily under- 
stood after the remarks at the beginning of this chapter. 

Briefly, it consists in setting free the fatty acids of the soda or potash 
soaps by the addition of a second free acid (such as sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric) having a greater affinity for the soda or potash bases than have the 
fatty acids in question. The fatty acids rising to the surface lift with them 
the emulsified unsaponifiable fats. The whole of the grease can be recovered 
in this way if a thorough admixture of the acid is brought about. Without 
this, however, it cannot be done. Recently, proper mixing or agitating 
appliances have been generally adopted with better results, but where the 
old fashioned ' go as you please ' methods are still in vogue much of the 
grease is unrecovered. 

The results of this treatment in its early days, or at any rate thirty years 
ago, are shown in the table on page 79 from the third report of the Rivers 
Pollution Commissioners, vol. i. p. xxxii. 

The decomposition of the soaps can of course be brought about in other 
ways than by the addition of free acids ; in fact, the bases can be supplanted 
by oxides of the cheaper alkaline earths or by the oxides of the metals. 

The use of iron liquors was first suggested by the Pollution Com- 
missioners, but, like many more of their valuable suggestions, was shirked 

* Vol. i. p. xxri. 
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Greenwood and 
HaneonB, 

Broadbeut, 

Schofield, . 

Mellor, 

Bhaw, . 



Mineral 

Grains per 

gallon. 



Before.' After. 



5d0'82 804-60 

103*27 28S SO 

122-60 220-85 

216-26 248-25 

82-82 186-6 



Organic Grains 
per gallon. 


Total Grains 
per gallon. 


Before. 


After. 


Before. 


Alter. 


1204-21 


282-80 


1734-68 


687-3 


261-43 


284-62 


364 70 


607-92 


480-36 


818-71 


652-86 


639-66 


906-86 


791-86 


1122-10 


1084-6 


486-24 


887-80 


618-66 


678-3 



Grease Grains 
per gallon. 



Before. After. 



1090-66 193-76 

220*64 176*96 

865-23 61-60 

790*20 898-86 

897-74 271-74 






905-8 
48*68 
303*68 
396-86 
126-00 



£08 



82-4 
19-8 
88-4 
50-2 
81*8 












17-6 
80*2 
16*6 
49*8 
68*3 



by rule-of-thumb manufacturers until circumstances compelled its fair con- 
sideration and trial upon scientific bases and ensured its adoption. 

The extract following from the Commissioners' report had been published 
twenty years before the one below it appeared in the Journal of the Society 
of Dyers and Golorists : — 

*' The use of salts of iron for cleansing the soap suds might prove equally 
beneficial. Perchioride of iron in solution, added to the soap waters, 
produces a ready separation of the fatty matters and a clear liquor for 
discharge. Sulphate of iron or * green copperas,' which is largely used in the 
dyeing of black goods, is also available for this purpose. The iron soap 
produced would be subsequently decomposed by sulphuric acid and the iron 
recovered as sulphate of iron for further use. 

"It. might indeed be practicable, where black dyeing is carried on, to 
employ the dye water as a means of coagulating the soap suds and separating 
the oil and grease; or if this should not answer, on account of the solid black 
matter of the dye interfering with the subsequent extraction of the oil, or 
injuring it in any way, the liquid of the dye waste filtered without the 
addition of lime, and therefore containing, as we have shown, much sulphate 
of iron in solution, might be employed with advantage." 

Concerning the treatment of soap liquors in silk mills, G. Gianoli^ 
describes a method which, " during four years, has given very good results, 
and which may be applied by every silk dyer without any additional plant. 
The liquors, when still at a temperature of TO"* to 80^ are allowed 
to run from the dye baths into brick reservoirs, when they are brought 
into contact with an acidulated copperas solution. The effect of this is 
that the free alkalies are saturated by the acid, while the soap, in the 
presence of the sulphate of iron, is transformed into an iron soap. A 
mixture of free acid and iron soap, including other impurities, such as 
albuminous substances removed from the silk, then floats to the surface of 

* G. Gianoli, L'Industria (through Farberei-Muster Zeitung), p. 123, Journal of 
the SocUty of Dyers and Oolorints, No. 8, vol. iii., August 1887. 
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the liquid. After the water has been drawn off, this mixture is brought 
into lead-lined vessels, and there heated with sulphuric acid under pressures 
of ^ to ^ of an atmosphere. The concentration of the sulphuric acid 
employed depends entirely upon the amount of water in the mixture. If 
the latter has the consistency of a paste, the author employs an acid of 54° 
to 64° Twaddell, in the proportion of 15 per cent, of the weight of 
the mass under treatment ; if the mixture is air-dry, he takes an acid of 
41° Tw. The fatty acids set free are perfectly pure, can immediately be 
saponified, and under this form be used again as soap in dyeing ; while the 
liquid containing sulphate of iron can again be employed for the transfor- 
mation of the soap-bath waste liquors.'' 

The reasons to be adduced for the rare adoption of iron compounds for 
grease recovery are probably, first and foremost, the greater expense compared 
with common vitriol and the duplication of labour. The former of these 
objections should not really influence the operation, since the continual 
recovery of the iron would bring the actual cost of reagents to the same 
amount in both cases except for the very small capital sunk in stock iron. 
But in low-grade work of this description, especially in years gone by when 
both home and foreign competition was less keen, the comparative cost of 
chemical reagents and labour was taken into account not only for what was 
used, but for what was wasted ; and the quantity of reagent to be written 
down under the last heading is not inconsiderable where scouring liquors 
are run into earth pits with permeable sides and bottoms and the only 
mixing appliance a long wooden shovel in the hands of an old and perhaps 
partially disabled man, whose idea of mixing, together with his physical 
incapacity, results only in a little splashing of the scouring liquors over the 
pit sides — maybe into the river close handy. 

Again, the grease recovered with acid may be taken straight to the hot 
presses, whereas that recovered as metallic or lime soaps must needs be 
decomposed by acid — which of course means time and extra plant in 
addition to labour as before. 

On the other hand, the resulting liquors after recovery by lime or iron 
■are much more free from suspended matter, and in case of the decomposing 
■agent being in excess (as it nearly always is), can be used as precipitating 
liquids for the general waste liquors in bulk. 

At the same time it must be admitted that where acid is used for the 
•decomposition of suds and thorough and systematic mixing is resorted to, 
very clear mother liquors can be obtained. Where the mother liquors are 
submitted to further treatment, in any event the decomposing agent is of 
less importance. 

Chloride of lime has been used in exactly the same manner as the Rivers 
Pollution Commissioners recommended iron salts to be used. 
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H. Fleck,* speaking of the employment of the latter, says : — 

" The wool-washing water thus produced contains, besides the materials 
added for the purification of the wool, firstly, those matters separated by the 
process of purification, and then, of least importance so far as quantity is 
concerned, the natural constituents of the water used for washing. 

*' Such a water as it reached here for examination was a greenish-brown, 
completely opaque liquid, with a pronounced smell of urine. A litre of it 
contained 48 '500 grammes of solid matter. 

"Of this there were 39*78 grammes organic matter and ammoniacal salts, 
and 10500 grammes mineral matter, including 2 008 suspended mineral. 

" According to their physical appearance the matters present in the water 
were divided into dissolved and suspended matters, which in one litre of the 
fluid were estimated as follows : — 

" Dissolved solids : — 

38778 grammes organic matter. 
1 '009 bicarbonate of ammonia. 

•925 sodium chloride. 
1 '352 sodium sulphate. 

'499 sodium silicate. 

*546 sodium carbonate. 
3*386 potash in combination with fat 

46*490 

*' Suspended solids : — 

'378 iron sulphide. 

*952 calcium carbonate. 

*246 silicate of alumina. 

'438 phosphate of ammonia and magnesia. 



2*008 



" The 38*773 grammes of organic matter found in a litre of the wash-water 
contained 34*645 grammes of fat combined with potash. The presence of 
both carbonate and phosphate of ammonium suggests the use of stale urine 
as well as of potash soaps for scouring. 

'* It has recently been tried to recover the fats in these scouring waters for 
utilisation. By this a sort of purification is brought about, and it might be 
interesting to cast a glance at the nature of a wool-washing water thus puri- 
fied in order to see the importance of this process from a rivers pollution 
point of view. 

" The mode of purification consists in adding to the liquors solutions of 
chloride of lime or chloride of magnesia, or Epsom salts, whereby a soap of 

* Ueber Flussverunreinigungen im Jahresberichte (12, 13) Konigl. chem. Central- 
stelle im Dresden, 1884. 

6 
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lime or magnesia is formed and separates out, so getting rid of the larger 
part of the organic matter. 

" The resulting liquid after this treatment was of the colour of yellow wine 
with a slight milky turbidity, alkaline reaction, and possessed the urinary 
smell of the original liquor. 

'< A litre of it contained 12*724 grammes dissolved solids, which after 
incineration left 10*302 grammes of ash. 

"Since the unpurified wool-wash as characterised above contained 10*600 
grammes of mineral matter, it will be seen that the quantity of this has not 
actually been altered by the process of purification described, but the com- 
position only of the constituents changed. 

" One litre of the purified wooUwash contained : 

Grammes. 
Sebacic acid, 0787 

^''^ t*"™^^^*' I combined with sebacic acid above, . . A '^^l 
Potash, , J 'I -417 

Ammonia, • *157 

Organic matter (neutral and liable to decompose), . . . 2*887 

Calcium sulphate, '764 

Magnesium sulphate, *248 

Sodium chloride, 2*587 

Sodium silicate, *087 

Sodium sulphate, 2792 

Potassium sulphate, 8*886 

** From the above results of chemical examination it follows, as shown by 
the quantities of sulphates of the alkalies present, that a solution of mag- 
nesium sulphate had been used for the decomposition of the soaps, and that 
the purification of the wool-washing water was only a relative success, since 
the soap solutions present initially were in a measure present finally ; the 
fatty acids were only displaced by equivalent quantities of sulphuric acid. 

** No change had been brought about in the organic matter as evidenced 
by the smell of stale urine. 

'* Turned into natural streams this purified scouring water will, it is true, 
cause neither colour nor turbidity, but for the rest it is just as much a 
scource of pollution as the raw scouring water." 

The processes of cleansing wool may be divided roughly into — 

1. Steeping. 

2. Scouring or washing. 

3. Rinsing, 

With regard to the first of these processes the effect is the taking away 
in solution of soluble soaps and carbonate of potash.^ The potash so taken 

* " The Decomposition of Suint Water." A. Buisine, Chem, ZeitUTig, No. 84, 1886, 
p. 2 ; Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colorists^ No. 1, vol. iii., January 1887. 
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away can easily be recovered by evaporating the steeping liquors and incin- 
erating the residue. 

The following are two analyses of yolk-ash by Marcker and Schulz : — 



Potash, . 
Soda, 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Ferric oxide, 
Chlorine, 
Solphuric acid, 
Phosphoric acid, 
Silicic acid. 
Carbonic acid, 



58*94 per cent. 

276 

2*44 

1-07 

trace 

4*25 

3*18 

073 

1-39 
2579 



63*45 per cent. 

trace 

2*19 

0*85 

trace 

3*83 

3-20 

070 

0*07 
25-34 



'* The potassium carbonate present in suint is found in very changeable 
amounts, according to its age and concentration, etc. The suint favours, 
when left alone, the production of various microscopic organisms, without 
the existing compounds in the liquid undergoing essential change. However, 
the last product of this fermentation, which comprises several phases, is 
potassium carbonate formed with other bodies, at the expense of the organic 
«alts of the suint. The first change, which is e£fected by the exclusion of 
the air, is over in a few days, and is the main cause of the formation of 
potassium salts with the volatile acids and carbonic acid. At the same time 
the urea it contains decomposes into ammonium carbonate and the hippuric 
acid dissociates into glycocol and benzoic acid. By the admission of air a 
further energetic decomposing action takes place by which the organic acids 
are completely turned to water and carbonic acid, leaving a potassium com- 
pound. The volatile acids, such as lactic acid and oxalic acid, next disappear, 
whilst the higher fatty acids and the nitrogen compounds are slowly decom- 
posed. The benzoic acid appears to be unchanged. The only gas developed 
is carbonic acid." * 

Yolk-ash consists essentially, therefore, of potash salts, principally 
carbonates, the carbonic acid arising mainly from the burning of the organic 
constituents of the yolk. 

Maumene and Bogelet give the following analysis, which closely agrees 
with the aboVe : — 



Potassium carbonate, 

Potassiam chloride, 

Potassium sulphate, 

SiOa, P2O5, CaO, MgO, AlAi FeaOsi MuaOsi CuO, 



8678 per cent. 
6-18 
2-83 
4-21 



11 



>} 



100*00 



l> 



tl 



Any of the forms of evaporators used by paper makers for the recovery 
of soda would do for this purpose (the recovery of potash), and experience 
points to the potash as being well worthy of recovery. 

* Bull. Soc. Chem,, 1886, xlvi. 497. 
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According to M. Chandelon, 1000 kilos, of raw wool will furniBh 313 
litres of yolk solation of spec. gray. 1*25 (50** Tw.), having a value of 
158. 6d., while the cost of extraction does not exceed 28. 6d. 

"Another mode of utilising yolk is that recommended by Havrez^ 
according to whom it is the natural raw material for the manufacture of 
yellow prussiate of potash. The ordinary method of making this salt is to 
heat a mixture of crude carbonate of potash, waste animal matter (dried 
blood, leather clippings, etc.), and iron filings. The resulting fused mass is 
extracted with water, and on evaporating the solution the desired salt is 
obtained. 

" Havrez says that when yolk is submitted to dry distillation it yields a 
residue which is an extremely intimate mixture of carbonate of potash and 
nitrogenous carbon. This residual coke contains, therefore, just the 
necessary elements for the production * of yellow prussiate of potash, and 
experiment has shown that it gives even a greater yield than the ordinary 
mixture, containing an equal amount of KgCOg, because of the perfect and 
intimate mixture of the various ingredients. 

*' Havrez has calculated that the money value of the yolk, when used for 
the production of yellow prussiate of potash, is more than twice that of its 
ordinary commercial value. He further maintains that when it is used for 
the simultaneous production of carbonate of potash and yellow prussiate of 
potash, instead of the former only, there is a gain in value of 50 per cent. 
For this purpose the dried yolk is mixed with an equal weight of waste 
animal matter, and heated somewhat longer than usual. Experiment 
showed that carbonate of potash obtained from 100 kilograms of the 
residual melt was accompanied by 17*3 kilograms of potassium cyanide, 
which was capable of yielding 19 kilograms of yellow prussiate of potash, 
valued at about £1, 16s. 9d." t 

" In France and Belgium, and in a few exceptional cases in England, 
notably at the Alston Works, Bradford, it is the practice to extract the 
potash from wool before commencing the process of scouring, with soap. 

'^ The latest type of machine for the extraction of potash from wool is 
the invention of M. Richard-Lagerie, of Roubaix. It requires very little 
attention, as most of the work is done automatically. 

** The machine consists of three iron bowls on wheels, each capable of 
holding 2 cwts. of wool. On a slightly raised platform adjoining the bowls 
are fixed two tanks, each divided into six longitudinal compartments. The 
dimensions of each of the two tanks are 5 feet 3 inches long by 3 feet 3 inches 
wide. There is a distributing wheel to each tank, which distributes auto- 
matically — by means of a metallic hydrometer — the liquor as it is pumped 
up, into one or other of the six compartments according to its strength or 
density. 
[• When mixed with iron filings.] f Hummel's Dyeing of Textile Fahries^ p. 41. 
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« 
*' Immediately the wool is placed in the bowl the workman starts the 

machine, and the liquor from the first compartment, which is the strongest, 

is discharged very evenly over it, and as soon as it is emptied the floating 

valve in the second compartment is liberated automatically, and its contents 

distributed over the wool in the same manner. As each compartment is 

emptied, the floating valve of the adjoining compartment is opened, the 

liquor becoming gradually weaker until the sixth compartment is reached, 

containing clear water for rinsing. 

*' A pump with a short length of suction pipe is attached to the underside 
of each waggon or bowl of wool, and the liquor containing the potassium 
salts is drawn off, and forced up for re-distribution into the tanks for re-use, 
until it becomes sufficiently strong to indicate 10"* Baum^, when the current 
of liquid becomes diverted automatically, and flows away in pipes to the 
potash furnaces, where it is evaporated and calcined into carbonate of 
potash. 

"The operation takes from fifteen to twenty minutes, so that each 
machine is capable of dealing with about eight tons of wool per 24 
hours. 

" Each set of wash bowls would require one of these machines, and seven 
of them would supply sufficient liquor, to keep one furnace going. It is 
confidently stated that if kept working for six days at 24 hours per day, the 
amount of carbonate of potash recovered would be from 10 to 17 tons, 
having a value, at present, of £12 per ton. 

" These furnaces are said to bum 1 cwt. of fuel for every cwt. of potash 
produced. 

" An analysis of the potash gives — 



75 per cent, carbonate of potash. 
6 ,, sulphate of potash. 
6 ,, chloride of potash. 
4 „ carbonate of soda. 



5 per cent, earthy matters. 

3 ,, water. 

1 ,, loss or waste. 



"The process of extracting potash from the wool before scouring is 
carried on in a very complete manner by Messrs Holden & Sons, at Alston 
Worksj Bradford. 

"Potash extraction has been carried on to a large extent in France, 
Belgium, and to a smaller extent in Oermany and Russia, but hitherto 
English firms have, as a rule, given little or no attention to it, some of them 
contending that the soluble portion of the grease rendered material assist- 
ance in wool-scouring operations. 

" There is evidently some truth in this contention, although the French 
patentees claim that less soap is necessary for scouring the wool after the 
potash has been extracted than when it is left in. 

" But granting that a portion of the soluble fatty matter is lost by reason 
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of canying out the potash extraction process, it is far outweighed by the 
greater value of the potassium carbonate which is recovered." 

Two systems of grease recovery are also described in reports of a later 
deputation of the Bradford City Council, 1894, though neither of them 
seem to have met with much favour yet. 

The first will probably suffer from the expense of evaporation, and the 
second requires the addition of a little acid to obtain first-class results. 
This addition, of course, brings it into the category of the first mentioned 
process, common cracking, the reduction in quantity of acid used being about 
counterbalanced by the extra mechanical power required : — 



" Treatment and Disposal of Suds from Wool-washing^ at the Works 
of Messrs Thomas Biggart ^ Co., Ltd,, at Dairy, Ayrshire, 

" At these works a process is in operation for the treatment of the suds 
produced in the scouring of wool. The scouring is done by means of the 
usual mechanical appliances, and potash soaps only are used. The object of 
the treatment of the suds is the recovery of the grease and potash as 
marketable commodities, and this is accomplished in a simple and inexpensive 
manner. The suds from the first bowl, which are said to contain about 
nine-tenths of the total quantity of grease and potash, are run into a 
rectangular brick tank, in which they are allowed to stand about twelve 
hours to deposit sand, etc. From this tank the suds are transferred to an 
evaporating pan, which is constructed with the view of fully utilising the 
heat produced in a furnace placed underneath. 

"The evaporation is continued until the liquid becomes of the con- 
sistency of a syrup, and it is then run on to shallow iron trays or dishes 
to cool. In cooling, the grease collects at the top, and is removed at 
intervals. 

" The remaining semi-liquid, which contains the potash, as well as a 
large quantity of organic matter other than grease, is run into the brick oven 
or calcining chamber, which is placed alongside the ordinary fuel furnace, 
where it readily ignites and assists in supplying the heat required to 
evaporate a further quantity of suds. In the act of burning, the carbona- 
ceous matter not only furnishes the heat above described, but also effects a 
very important chemical action upon the alkali : namely, that of carbonating 
it, thus producing a crude carbonate of potash, which remains on the bars in 
the calcining chamber. 

" The crude potash is then gathered in a heap and allowed to become 
completely carbonated, after which it is placed in a suitable tank through 
which water is run, and the whole boiled with open steam, so as to dissolve 
out the potash salt. The solution, after settling, is run into a cylindrical pan 
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and concentrated to 100** Twaddell at 212'' F., the sulphate and chloride of 
potassiam crystallising out on cooling. 

'* The liquor is stored until enough is collected for calciuatiou, which is 
done in a special brick oven heated by coke, the product being a white and 
fairly pure carbonate of potash which sells at about JC16, 10s. per tou, or 
it can be used in the liquid state by sending it back to the wool-washing 
machine for scouring purposes. 

"The grease is boiled with vitriol and may be sold at about £6 per ton^ 
or purified further. 

"The whole operation is simple and inexpensive, and requires little 
room or plant. Moreover, it can be conducted without creating a nuisance, 
and is designed to prevent one. Last, but not least, it is said to be work- 
able at a profit. 

"Quantity of suds dealt with per week, 6000 to 7000 gallons, from 
which is obtained about 7 cwts. of grease per week at £6 per ton; 10 cwts. 
of potash per week at £16, 10s. per ton; 2 cwts. salts (sulphates and 
chloride of potash) per week at £7 per ton. About 4 tons of fuel are used 
in evaporating the above quantity of suds.'' 



^^Repo7i on Treatment and Disposal of Suds from Wool-washing, aJt the 
Works of Messrs Alfred Motte 4' Oo-t Roubaix, France* 

"The grease is extracted from the suds by a mechanical process of 
battage or beating, according to the new patent of Messrs Motte & Co., 
without the aid of sulphuric acid or other chemicals. 

" The water from the wool-washing is conveyed by pipes from the wool- 
washing bowls into storage tanks, from which it is pumped into a very long 
but narrow wood tank about 150 feet in length and 6 feet 6 inches in width, 
the latter being divided into twenty-five compartments ; each compartment is 
again divided into two, the smaller one about 2 feet 9 inches long by the 
full width of the tank, viz., 6 feet 6 inches, containing the agitator or beater, 
and the larger one, about 3 feet 3 inches in length, by the full width of the 
tank, containing the scraper for skimming off the froth which rises to the 
surface from the beating process, into longitudinal channels which exist on 
each side of the long wood tank. 

" Each agitator, by beating the water, raises a froth which carries to the 
surface in its globules the insoluble fats contained therein. This greasy 
lather is skimmed off as fast as produced into the side conduits by means of 
a mechanical scraper working slowly to and fro from side to side in each 
compartment. 

" The rate of flow of the sud water passing through the long tank can be 

• Report, cf. p. 86. 
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regulated by means of a simple sluice board which is fixed transversely 
across every compartment^ and which can be raised or lowered to accelerate 
or impede the flow as desired. 

"The sud water when passed through the entire series of twenty-five 
compartments flows at a fairly rapid rate, bat the same sud water might be 
passed through a shorter tank containing some eight or ten compartments, 
provided the rate of flow is reduced proportionately. 

" Each beater is about 2 feet in diameter and 6 feet in length, formed 
mainly of woodwork, except the axle and prongs, which are of iron. 

"The prongs, which are 6 inches long, are made of strong iron wire 
nearly ^ of an inch thick, and are fixed f of a inch apart. The axle of 
each beater carries a pulley worked by belting, and makes 80 revolutions 
per minute. 

"The greasy lather, after having been separated by the agitators and 
skimmed off into the side conduits, is forced up through pipes by means of ^ 

steam exhaust extractors (Giffard's method) into a series of wooden tanks or 
cisterns, which are raised some 4 feet above the floor level. 

"These tanks are eleven in number, each 11 feet by 5 feet by 3 feet 9 
inches deep, and they are ranged iu a parallel line opposite the long tank 
where the beating process is carried on, there being a narrow footway about 
8 feet wide separating them. 

" The greasy matter, on reaching the wooden tanks, is heated to 60* C, 
or 140° F., and 1 kilogramme (or 2 '2 lbs.) of sulphuric acid is added per 
cubic metre or 220 gallons of the grease laden product, in order to clarify 
and separate it from the water carried with it, which is 5 per cent, of the 
total sud water treated. 

'* After th& grease is separated the acidulated water is decanted off and 
made use of to assist in clarifying the water which has undergone the 
battage treatment. The magma remaining is then passed by gravitation 
into open filters formed with rough canvas bags fixed on wooden frames. 

" These filters, eleven in number, each 20 feet long by about 4 feet wide, 
allow the liquid to drain through the canvas, leaving the magma behind in 
a pasty condition, from whence it is placed in small canvas wraps, made 
into small parcels and placed in screw presses. The latter, eleven in 
number, are placed in a parallel line opposite the eleven canvas filters, only 
a narrow pathway dividing them. 

" The expressed grease is conveyed into a receiver, and from thence into 
the clarifying tank, where a little sulphuric acid — 1 kilogramme of acid to 
100 kilogrammes of grease — is added for clarification. This acid finally 
settles to the bottom and can be again utilised. The pressed cake is 
disposed of as manure. 

"Three qualities of grease are made, the best quality being obtained 
from the skimmings of the first series of eight compartments where the 
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beating process is carried on, the secand quality of grease being obtained 
from the skimmings of the next eight compartments, and the third quality 
from the remainder; the best quality of grease has a light brown colour, 
the second quality of grease has a brown colour, and the third quality of 
grease has a dark brown colour. 

''After the battage treatment, it is at present the custom at Messrs 
Motte & Co.'s establishment to allow the water to flow into the sewer without 
further treatment, but when desired^ it can be run into settling tanks where 
the sediment deposits in about an hour, leaving the water somewhat turbid 
and yellowish in colour. This deposit is only 2 per cent, of the volume of 
water, although it contains 75 per cent, of the total solids. It carries with 
it 60 per cent, of grease in the dry state, which is about one-tenth of the 
total grease. 

" In order to render the effluent perfectly clear, it is necessary to use 
lime water in the proportion of 1 kilogramme to 1 cubic metre (or 220 
gallons) of water, and subsequently the 5 per cent, of acidulated water 
decanted off from the wood settling tanks is added to complete the clarifi- 
cation." 

The usual methods of utilising the recovered grease vary but little, and 
a detailed description of the whole plant at a woollen mill where it is fairly 
claimed that the best known reasonable practicable means were adopted 
(1894) will now be given. 

The mill in question is that of Messrs C. H. Fox Bros., Wellington, 
Somerset (figs. 66 and 66b). 

The whole of the liquors, including the mother liquor from grease 
cracking, are delivered into settling tanks at inlet M, and continuously over 
cills G, E, C, out at B and away via channel J, L, ^, or quiescently 
treated by means of hand valves B, D, F, and separate cills. The top 
water is lifted by suction pipe T, from stand pipes or manholes E, and 
the sludge afterwards by suction pipe in Q on to main S from same 
pump. 

Sulphate of alumina is used as the precipitant, but no filters follow the 
tank treatment, and the sludge is run away wet on to cinder drainers, being 
afterwards carted on to land. 

The liquors from the scouring of raw wool as well as those from the 
scouring of oiled cloth are conducted to separate pits for the purpose of 
acidification with vitriol. After being thoroughly mixed, a settlement of 
both undecomposed fats or waxes and fatty acids, together with intermingled 
adventitious matter, takes place, and the supernatant liquor is run off or 
lifted off by means of pumps for treatment along with dye liquors and other 
general liquors from the establishment. Samples of these liquors dravm 
were found to contain solids as follow in parts per 100,000 : — 
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Mineral. 


Volatila. 


Total. 


Bemarks. 


Scouring from raw wool. 

Scouring from oiled oloth, . 

Mixed scours. 

Supernatant liquor (after 
acidification of gross 
liquors). 


480 

800 

2290 

434 


1882 

4570 

8020 

204 


2362 

5370 

5310 

638 


Suspended and dissolved 

solids. 
Suspended and dissolved 

solids. 
Suspended and dissolved 

solids. 
No suspended matter 

present. 



The mineral residues of the above samples were examined, after carbonis- 
ing as far as possible at a low heat, and were found to have the following 
composition : — 



Silica free and combined, 

Iron and alumina 

Lime, ■ 

Magnesia, . 

Sodium, 

Potassium, . 

Sulphuric anhydride, 

Chlorine, . 

CO2, etc. from carbonates, 

etc., formed on ignition 

(by difference), 



Baw wool 
Bcoar. 



19-58 

7-81 

2-26 

•72 

8 12 

24-07 
1-92 
8-91 

86-61 



100-00 



Scourioff from 
oiled doth. 


Mixed 


sooun. 


4-94 


6 04 


6-41 


10-29 


9-92 


1-89 


•92 


•48 


9-88 


21-94 


15-76 


24-12 


5-18 


35 -33 


4-54 


-66 


43-00 




100-00 


100-75 



Supernatant liquor 

(after acidification of 

gross liquors). 



4-81 

2-42 

8-47 

•81 

14-83 

22-64 

51-33 

•33 



100-64 



Examinations of the grease were made according to the method given by 
Lewkowitsch and Benedikt.'* 

About 20 grammes of the filtered fat were dissolved in alcoholic potash 
and saponified under pressure in a copper bottle. After remaining under 
pressure for about an hour with frequent shaking, the contents of the 
bottle were washed out with alcohol into a flask, 150 c.cs. of water added^ 
boiled, allowed to cool, and about 30 c.cs. of 50 per cent, sulphuric acid 
added. The top layer consisted then of the total insoluble fatty acids and 
insoluble unsaponifiable matter mixed. A sparingly soluble quantity var3ring 
from 3 to 16 per cent, always went away with cold wash waters in spite of 
prolonged boiling, but this was not separately collected and examined further 
— though the deposit on standing was considerable, and easily collected. 

Of the mixture (total free fats and unsaponifiable matter) about 2 or 3 
grammes were dissolved in 50 c.cs. of methylated spirit saturated with 
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very light benzoline (Wm. Mansbridge, C. N,, vol. Ixv., No. 1699). 50 c.cs. 
of light benzoline were then added, and the solution, warmed, titrated with 
semi-normal alcoholic potash for total fatty acids. 

The layers were then separated, and the spirit layer used for the 
separation of the total fat acids by mineral acid. These fat acids were dried 
and weighed and the mean molecular weight obtained by a second titration 
with potash, while the light benzoline layer was evaporated from the un- 
saponifiable matter, and the latter weighed. 

The free fatty acids were titrated in a fresh sample of the crude mixture 
with semi-normal potash and phenol, but were not afterwards separated from 
the potash soaps formed. The differentiation of the free fats from the total 
would therefore be only approximately correct, being based on a uniform 
molecular weight, or on the relative quantities of potash for free and total 
fats, and is not given, but the total fats are from actual weighings. 

In the following samples the combined fatty acids (based on the differ- 
entiation of free fatty acids by the potash required, and calculated on the 
mean molecular weight for what such a mean is worth) commence at about 
11 per cent, in the grease from magma press and decrease gradually to 
nothing in the purified commercial oleine and stearine. 

The volatile fats were estimated by the Beichert-Meissel method. 

The expressed wool grease is submitted to distillation in the works in a 
retort as described in iig. 67, diag. 12 ; and a sample of it direct from the 
magma press gave results as follow : — 

Volatile fatty acids, 'C per cent. 

Unsaponifiable matter, 20*6 ,, 

Free and combined fatty acids, 65*8 ,, 

Soluble in water after saponification under pressure and 

acidifying with mineral acid, 13*1 



100 -0 



Mean molecular weight, 364. 

The expressed wool grease after purification with acid is placed in a 
still, steam-heated, and the distillation started. 

The first portion of the distillate is a light oil known as spirit naphtha, 
a sample of which was found to have the following composition : — 

Volatile fatty acids, 1*5 per cent. 

Unsaponifiable matter, 86*2 ,, 

Free and combined fatty acids, 57*7 ,, 

Soluble in water after saponification under pressure and 
acidifying with mineral acid 4*6 „ 

100*0 

Mean molecular weight, 267. 
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The next portion of the distillate, consisting of about 20 per cent., is 
kiiown as green oil, and has the following composition : — 

Volatile fatty acids, . 1 '6 per cent 

Unsaponifiable matter, 45*9 ,, 

Free and combmed fatty acids, 45*0 ,, 

Soluble in water after saponification under pressure and 

acidifying with mineral acid, . * . . . 7*5 ,, 

100-0 

Mean molecular weight, 855. 

This is followed by the third portion of the distillate, consisting of 
about 50 per cent, known technically as good grease, and was found to have 
the following composition : — 

Volatile fatty acids, '3 per cent. 

Unsaponifiable matter, 32*0 ,, 

Free and combined fatty acids, 57*4 ,, 

Soluble in water after saponification under pressure and 
acidifying with mineral acid, 10*3 ,, 

100*0 

Mean molecular weight, 286. 

The next portion of the distillate, consisting of about 20 per cent., is 
known as brown oil, and gave the following figures : — 

Volatile fatty acids, '3 per cent. 

Unsaponifiable matter, . 62*8 ,, 

Free and combined fatty acids, 34*8 „ 

Soluble in water after saponification under pressure and 

acidifying with mineral acid 2*6 ,, 

100*0 

Mean molecular weight, 336. 

There now only remains in the still a black pitch, which is thrown away 
or used for any of the purposes to which pitch may be applied. 

The portions known as green oil and brown oil are placed in the still 
again for re-distillation, while that known as good grease is allowed to 
' seed ' and is pressed for oleine, the seeded-out stearine being left behind. 
A sample of the oleine pressed oat was found to have the following com- 
position : — 

Volatile fatty acids, *3 per cent. 

Unsaponifiable matter, 54*4 ,, 

Free and combined fatty acids, 44*0 ,, 

Soluble in water after saponification under pressure and 

acidifying with mineral acid, . '. . . . 1*3 ,, 

100*0 
Mean molecular weight, 198. 
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The composition of the stearine after the expression of the oleine was 
found to be as follows: — 

Volatile fatty acids, . . . . t . . 8 per cent. 

Uusaponifiable matter, 80*4 

Free and combined fatty acids, 68*8 

Solable in water after saponification under pressure and 
acidifying with mineral acid, *5 



it 



ft 

100-0 



Mean molecular weight, 267. 



This is re-distilled, and a sample of the distillate drawn was afterwards 
found to give the following figures: — 

Volatile fiitty acids, *8 per cent. 

Uusaponifiable matter, 18'6 ,, 

Free and combined fatty acids, 78*3 ,, 

Soluble in water after saponification under pressure and 

acidifying with mineral acid, 2*8 ,, 

100-0 
Mean molecular weight, 278. 

The oleine is re-distilled also and a second seeding out allowed to proceed, 

resulting in a purified oleine and stearine. 

The purified oleine and stearine were found to have the following 

composition : — 

Oleine. Stearine. 

Volatile fatty acids, *2 per cent *07 per cent 

Uusaponifiable matter, 88*7 ,, 16 '4 ,, 

Free and combined fatty acids, . 60*0 „ 81*7 , 
Soluble in water after saponification under 

pressure and acidifying with mineral acid, • 6*1 „ 2*88 „ 



1000 100-00 

Mean molecular weight, 305 266 

The purified stearine is used for making the commoner forms of grease, 
while the purified oleine is re-used for oiling wool before carding. 

The distillation plant will be understood from the illustration and 
accompanying description. 

A sample of raw wool before scouring was found to consist of — 

Water, 17'5 per cent. 

Fat (extracted with carbon tetrachloride), . 21*9 ,, 

Dirt and adyentitious matter, . 20*0 ,, 

Wool, 40*6 

100-0 
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The fat extracted from the raw wool had the following composition : — 



Volatile fatty acids, 
Unaaponifiable matter, • 
Free and oombined fatty acids, 



4*3 


per 


cent. 


49*4 




If 


46*4 




11 



1001 



Mean molecular weight, 268. 
The composition of the cloth woven was : — 

Moiatore, 18*8 per cent 

Fat, 5-2 

Wool and adventitiona matter, . . 81*6 



I) 
I) 



100-00 



The fat extracted from the cloth had the following composition : — 



Volatile fatty acids, 
Unsaponifiable matter, . 
Free and combined fatty acids, 



10-1 
191 
72-8 


per 


cent 

II 

II 


102-0 





Mean molecular weight total fatty acids, 85S. 

A process for the treatment of woolcombers' suds, very nearly similar to 
that of Messrs Mather & Piatt for weak liquors generally, has been patented 
and has been in operation for some time at the works of Messrs W. Scaif e 
^ Co., Ltd., woolcombers, Laisterdyke. 

The suds, after being run off from the washing bowl, are allowed to 
stand for about half an hour in a settling tank, very much like a wash-bowl, 
in the bottom of which is a system of pipes through which compressed air 
is forced. About 1 gallon of sulphuric acid to every 700 gallons of suds 
is added before the blowing begins. The violent aeration of the liquor 
which ensues quickly brings the grease to the surface in the form of a thick 
foam or froth, and a set of boards carried by an endless chain scrapes this 
off and carries it away over one end of the tank. The blovnng is continued 
so long as any froth rises, which is said to be just so long as there is any 
grease left in the water. The foam, which contains only about 5 per cent, 
of water, is treated by pressure in a steam press. The liquor from which the 
grease has been extracted is treated with lime in the proportion of about 
125-150 grains of slaked lime per gallon of acid water. 

According to analyses made by Mr F. W. Richardson, the following are 
the results before and after treatment : — 
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Crude Suds. 


After Treatment. 


Reaction, 


Very alkaline. 


Very alkaline. 


Grains per gallon : — 






Total solid matters, . 


8160-0 


609-6 


Organic and yolatile, 


828-0 


75-6 


Greasei ...... 


1470-0 


14-0 


Mineral matters 


867-0 


420-0 


Alkali equal to grains of sulphuric 
acid (U2SO4) per gallon, 






392 


26 


Cofiwimtum of Mineral Matters ;— 
Lime sulphate, .... 
Lime carbonate, .... 






• • ■ 


290-0 


ii'S 


• • * 


Magnesia sulphate, .... 
Magnesia caroonate, 


■ • • 


9-0 


10-6 


• ■ ■ 


Alkaline salts, .... 


641-2 


110-6 


Oxides of iron and alumina. 


78-4 


8-4 


Siliceous (sandy) matter, 


182-0 


2-0 



The crude suds is very heavily charged with grease aud imparities. 
The treated suds is a very satisfactory effluent; it contains only 14 grains 
of grease per gallon, and has been made alkaline with lime. 

F. W. Richardson. 

Acid Sttd-efflttent from Messrs Scaife dh Co. 

This sample contained free acid equal to 40-0 grains of pure sulphuric 

acid per gallon. 

Lime Treatment, ItesiiU, 

Grains of slaked lime 
per gallon of efSuent : 



26 
50 
76 

100 

126 
160 



Wery little i 
J of precipi 



separation. Quite insufficient amount 
precipitant. 



( Better result ; but supernatant liquor somewhat 
\ turbid after four days' standing. 
/Complete separation and quite clear effluent. 
J Sludge after four days' standing 12 and 14 
V. per cent, respectively. 



These experiments show that it is necessary to add nearly three times 
as much lime to get a clear effluent as is required to exactly neutralise the 
acid ; but the resulting liquid is clear, contains very much less grease, and 
is much more acceptable. Cost of lime about £3, 1 Os. per million gallons 
of acid effluent. F. W. Richardson. 



From a rivers pollution point of view one can hardly agree that the 
effluent containing 14 grains of grease per gallon is very satisfactory. 
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However, until a method of scoaring wool by means of solvents has been 
perfected, this is a good method of treating woolcombers' suds with a small 
installation of plant if the effluent after acidification and aeration is 
neutralised and submitted to percolation through a filter of furnace ashes 
or other such material, as described in the chapter on Brewery, Tanning, and 
Distillery Wastes. 

The most recent method of treating wool suds is that of the Wool 
Products Recovery Co., Bradford, covered by the patent of Messrs Smith 
& Leach. 

The process is briefly one of — 

(1) Concentration uf the solids by means of evaporation under a vacuum. 

(2) Separation of the fats, by means of a centrifugal separator, from the- 
concentrated suds. 

(3) Calcination of the liquor from which the fats have been abstracted,, 
for the potash residue. 

Mr J. Garfield, the engineer to the Bradford Sewage Committee, quotes 
the analyses referred to hereafter, which were made by the city analyst, 
Mr F. W. Richardson, F.I.C. 

The evaporator used is a multiple effect, and is described in Chapter 
YIII., on Paper Works Refuse. The concentrated liquor contains only about 
60 per cent, of water, the relative compositions of the original and concen- 
trated suds being given by the patentees as follows : — 



Cmde Sudi. 



Water, 

Grease, 

Organic impurities, 

Mineral matters — Alkaline salts, potash car- 
bonate, etc., 

Insoluble mineral matters, sand, alumina, etc.. 



Alkalinity (sulphuric acid grains per gallon). 

The grease consists of— 

Unsaponifiable free fatty acids, 

Saponifiable free fatty aoids, 

Combined as wool wax, . . . . 



95*88 

2-02 

•96 

•87 
•32 

100-00 



285-2 



35 '40 
18*80 
46*80 

100*00 



Concentrated 
Suds. 



68*26 

18*14 

7*93 

6-56 
411 

100-00 



2744 



88-60 
16*90 
50*60 

100-00 



When the crude suds have been concentrated to one-ninth of their bulk,, 
the concentrated and viscid liquor is run into the separator. 

This is a revolving drum, similar to a cream separator, and designed to 
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take advantago of tlie difference iti the specific gravitiea of (1) the fats; (2) 
tlio potash liquor^ (3) the solids (saud, etc.) in the suds. Tbat of the wool 




Fro. 98.— Wool Fat Separator. 

fat iteelf is from '916 to '920 ; of the potash solution c(<ntaining line mad 
and soap, 1*200 to 1'300. 

A very good type uf machine is that patented by Messrs Fawcett, 

7 
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Preston & Co. and Mr C. M. Mattlief, and shown in the annexed figs. 68 
and 69. 

A drum, A, surrounding and attached to the lower end of a central 
spindle, 6, receives the liquors to be separated, the top of the spindle being 
hemispherical, C, and seated in a hollow hemisphere, F, for hearing. Con- 
centric with the surface of the hemisphere is a driving pulley, J, or pelton 
wheel. But when running, the rotatory motion of the spindle is accom- 
panied by a gyroscopic motion of the drum, the course of the spindle 



1 • 1 




'B 

\ 


J 


k 


l:./~~-JiJl— --\ j 



•a Fawcett, Preston 4 Co. and C M 
or 'Centrifugar.' 



Matthcy's Patent Separator 



a cone, with a greater or less base according as the centre of 
gravity is higher or lower. 

To neutralise this, or to retard the precession, a drag weight, S, is 
placed on bearings, L, into which the bottom of the spindle protrudes. G 
is simply a girder support. H and I are oiling arrangements, Q and R 
dischai^ing apertures. 

When started, with the suds at a temperature of 212' F., the sand soon 
forms an outer layer. A, fig. 68, the fats an inner layer, and the potash 
liquor fills the space between. A flat annular plate is fixed horizontally over 
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the three vertical layers, a space of about two inches according to the size of 
machine being left for the accumulation of sand against the periphery of the 
drum. Beyond this space the potash liquor is discharged by means of an 
outlet until it becomes almost blocked by accumulated sand, when the 
machine is stopped. This takes, with average suds, about four hours. 
The accumulated deposit of sand has the following composition : — 

Moiatnre, 23*20 

Grease, 9*60 (as soap) 

Organic matter — 

Carbohydrates trace 

Nitrogenous compounds, 1 '64 

Mineral matter — 

Iron and aluminium oxides, 7 '18 

Carbonate of lime, 8 '60 

Carbonate of magnesia, trace 

Alkaline salts, trace 

Phosphoric acid, '01 

Siliceous (sandy) matter, 54*82 

100-00 

Containing nitrogen, '184 

Equal to ammonia '228 

The wool fat is continually delivered, by means of an adjustable 
skimming device, through a pipe in the wall of the separator into a storage 
tank. It consists of about 95 per cent grease ; and if clarified by boiling 
up with water and allowing to settle, a percentage of 99 may be obtained. 

The clarified and centrifuged grease is said by the patentees to have the 
following relative compositions : — 



Moisture, 

Unsaponifiable matter (Cholesterins), 
Free lat, ••.... 
Saponifiable (combined with the Cho- 
lesterins as * wool wax '), . 
Insolable matters — 

Organic, 

Mineral, 



Total pure * wool wax,' . 



Centrifuged Grease. 


Clartfled Grease. 


4-00 
42 '60 
mere trace 


•60 
4 4 '60 
mere trace 


5214 


58-65 


'46 

•80 


•75 
'40 


100-00 


IOO-qO 


94-74% 


98-25% 



The centrifuged grease is pure wool wax to the extent of -o^ths, and the 
clarified grease is of even superior quality. Its freedom from acids and 
from glycerine fats and oils, and its good viscosity, should make it an 
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excellent lubricant for cylinders, upon the metal of which it will exert no 
corrosive action. 

The potash liquor, which naturally contains the added and uodecomposed 
soap, is said to have yielded the following results on analysis : — 



The Liquor per 
cent, on the wet. 



Water, 

Potassium carbonate, 
Sodium carbonate, 
Potassium chloride, 
Potassium sulphate, 
•Grease, . 
Organic impurities, 
Insoluble mineral matter, 



72-20 

6-25 

•13 

•65 

•70 

6-72 

6-62 

6-78 

100-00 




*Wool pease, . 
Soap, oil and fats. 



56 
100 



22-48 

•47 

2-34 

2-52 

24-17 

23-81 

24^21 

100-00 



This liquor is further concentrated in the evaporator and then run into a 
revolving furnace (fig. 70) for calcination. Considerable combustion of the 
contained fats takes place in the furnaces, where, by the way, ferroprussiate 
of potash might easily be made, the final ash having the composition : — 





Ex Casks. 


Bx Furnace. 


Moisture, 

Potassium carbonate, . 
Sodium carbonate. 
Potassium chloride, . 
Potassium sulphate, . 
Insoluble mineral matter (sand), 
Carbonaceous matter. 


1 
8-80 

60-60 1 

1-30 ' 

4-75 

5-55 
27-20 

1-80 


none 
55-48 
1-43 
5 21 
6-08 
29-82 
1-98 




100-00 


100-00 


Total alkalinity expressed as potas- 
sium carbonate, .... 


62-30% 


57-34% 



The condensing steam from the evaporator may be used advantageously 
for wool washing, since it contains practically nothing but a little grease 
carried over mechanically, the actual constituents being — 



Ammonia, . 

Grease, 

Alumina and trace of iron, 

Lime, 

Alkaline salts, . 



Grains per gallon. 

5 •35 

4-20 

•40 

mere trace 

•80 






Total non-volatile solids, 
Total hardness, . 



5-40 



none 
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Fig. 71 bhows the complete ioatallation at the Field Head Mill, Brad- 
ford. 

Figuree are not to band coDceruing the actual cost of working the 
appaiatuB, but no doabt theae will be coasiderable, consideriog'the cost of — 

(1) Evaporation of suda initially. 

(2) Kannirig of centrifugals. 

(3) Secondar^r evaporation of potaah liquors. 

(4) Fuel and labour of calcination. 
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It is to be hoped, however, that the cost will not choke the process, for 
it is one which not only completely annihilates the possibility of rivers 
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pollution, but in a scientific manner separates and yields as a valuable 
article each constituent of what has hitherto been objectionable waste. 

The *Kestner* evaporator referred to in Chapter VIII. is very suitable 
for evaporating suds down to the centrifugal separator stage. 
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Many attempts have been made to abstract the grease from the wool by 
means of solvents without resorting to scouring liquors. If this could be 
done a vast amount of both rivers pollution and expenditure would be 
prevented, as may be seen from the foregoing analyses. 

The liquors remaining even after the ' cracking ' of scouring liquors 
are considerable in volume and foul in character ; in fact, the sewage at 
Bradford, owing to the admission of these liquors into the sewers, is rendered 
almost untreatable, and the condition of affairs is so interesting, that with 
the permission of Mr J. H. Cox, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer, I take the 
liberty of extracting from a report he presented to the Corporation of Bradford 
in 1896, the following : — 

''The daily volume of sewage in dry weather may be taken at 10 
(now 12) million gallons. It varies frequently in strength throughout the 
twenty-four hours, but is always found to be distinctly alkaline. 

''About one half of the above is domestic sewage and one half trade 
sewage. The quantity of the latter varies with the trade of the town, but 
on the average includes daily about 1^ million gallons of suds from wool- 
washing establishments, nearly 2 million gallons of dye-water from dye- 
works, and some 625,000 gallons of sewage from Messrs Lister & Co.'s 
Works at Manningham. 

" It is estimated that over 3 million gallons, mainly dye-water, is 
discharged into the Becks, and does not therefore reach the sewage 
works. 

" The dye-water is comparatively easy to deal with, by far the greatest 
difficulty being caused by the discharges from wool- washing establishments 
and Messrs Lister & Co.'s works. 

"A large proportion of the night flow consists of wool-washing refuse, 
which is invariably much worse to treat than the day sewage. 

" During Sunday and Sunday night in each week, the sewage is of a 
domestic character and is comparatively easy to treat. 

" Professor Dewar, in bis evidence given at the Local Government Inquiry 
in May 1894, stated that the wool- washing product was really by far the 
most serious element in the Bradford sewage, firstly because there was a 
very large quantity of solid matter in suspension which came from the crude 
material in the fleece ; and secondly, from the fact that there was in it a 
large quantity of alkali, which was required to remove fatty matters. As 
they would be well aware, the fat of wool was of a very different character 
altogether from the ordinary fatty material. It was a substance which they 
knew in the puriBed state now as lanoline, and which had the remarkable 
property of adhesion to water. This caused very great difficulty in getting 
any mechanical separation of it from the sewage. 

" It was not like ordinary fats, which would rise to the surface. If one 
had an alkaline liquor, and then neutralised it, ordinary fats would rise 
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rapidlj? as oil or solid materials, which one could then freely skim off; bat 
this wool fat produced au emulsion, which took a long time to settle. 

" Very minute globules were formed really in suspension^ and these were 
exceedingly difficult to separate. 

'' Any colouring matters combined easily with the metallic oxides, but it 
was impossible to find anything with which this fatty material really com- 
bined. It was really carried down as a precipitate of a metallic oxide 
which was produced in the sewage, and it had a very deleterious effect with 
regard to the densification which was such an important part of the pre- 
cipitation of the sludge ; because this fatty material being simply of a 
low specific gravity, prevented the precipitate, which went on coagulating and 
getting denser in time, settling ; and the result was that the character of the 
sludge was not nearly so dense as it otherwise would have been if it coagu- 
lated more quickly. Another fact in connection with this fatty matter, in 
its association with any precipitate, was, that when one came to the subsequent 
squeezing operations to consolidate the sludge it was much more difficult to 
get the water out, because in the ordinary process of precipitating with 
carbonate of lime or other materials one had to squeeze this divided fat with 
the other materials, and this prevented the water being expelled easily. 

'' In this way the whole character of the sewage was not only modified by 
this large amount of fatty matter, but its presence interfered with the 
character of the precipitation, and caused subsequent difficulties in connection 
^vith the removal of the sludge. The character of this sludge was therefore 
quite peculiar to the so-called sewage of Bradford, which wsts largely manu- 
facturing products. As he had said, this material contained a very consider- 
able quantity of the fatty matter, which might amount in the pure dry 
product to as much as 20 per cent. 

" This was calculated upon the pure dry product, assuming nothing was 
added in the way of lime or loading. 

'^ If one squeezed some of the Bradford sewage precipitate he would get 
as much as from 15 to 20 per cent, of fatty matter in the sludge. 

" Briefly, then, the admixture of the suds with the ordinary sewage of the 
town causes great difficulty in its treatment. 

" 1st. It requires much larger quantities of chemicals than ordinary 

sewage to effect precipitation of the solids. 
" 2nd. The wool fat in the wool-washings on becoming mixed with the 

ordinary sewage seriously retards precipitation and leaves a 

bulky and light precipitate containing over 98 per cent, of 

water. 

** The usual percentage of water in the wet sludge of other towns is 90 ; 
and it will be seen from the following table that the increase from 90 per 
cent, to 98 per cent, makes a vast difference in the total bulk of the sludge. 
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105 



Wet sludge with 90 per cent of water means 9 of water to 1 of solids ; 

95 „ 19 „ 1 

98 „ 49 „ 1 

therefore 100 tons of sludge with 90 per cent of water 

becomes 200 ,, 95 

and 500 .. 98 
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II 



II 
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so that tlie watery character of the sludge causes its volume to be in- 
creased five times. 

'' 3rd. The sludge, being so thin and greasy, is difficult to press, and after 
being pressed in the most improved sludge pressing machinery, 
fully 75 per cent of water is left in the sludge cake. 

*^ The exterior portion of the cake being very homogeneous, owing to the 
presence of the grease, prevents the free escape of water from the 
interior, consequently the sludge cake is larger in bulk, not very portable, 
and cannot be burnt unless previously dried at great additional expense. 

" In many towns the pressed sludge cake contains only 50 per cent, of 
water ; and if the Bradford sludge cake could be reduced from 75 per cent, 
of moisture to 60 per cent., it would reduce the amount of sludge cake by 
one half." 

The following is a report on a sample of dry sludge received by Mr F. W. 

Richardson of Bradford, January 30, 1896 : — 

Percentage results. 

Water, 5-60 

Grease, 25*00 

Or^ranic matter (non-nitrogenous) . 24*76 

* Nitrogenous compounds (albuminoids), , 7*06 

t Mineral matter, 87*68 



100 00 



* Containing nitrogen, . 

Bqual to ammonia, 
t Consisting largely of oxide of iron. 



1-12 
1-86 



This sludge contains an appreciable amount of organic nitrogen, and in 
its dried state has some manurial value. F. W. Bichabdson. 

N,B, — Moisture in above sludge before drying — 76*26 per cent. 

A further report^ dated April 9, 1896, upon five samples of suds and 
effluents from Messrs Tankard, Scaife & Co., was as follows : — 





No.i. 
Crude Suds. 


No. 2. 
' SudB after 
SJdmmlng. 


No.a 
Water after 
Settlement. 


No. 4. 

FiBol 

£fflaent. 


No. 5. 


Grains per gallon :— 
Total grease, . 
Alkali eaual to sulphuric 

acid (HaSOJ, 
Acid equal to sulphuric 

acid (H9SOJ, 


476 
70*0 

None 


84 

• ■ ■ 

150 


70 

• • • 

138*6 


11*2 

• • • 

21*0 


2268-0 

• • • 

58-8 



F. W. BlOHARDSON. 
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The Bradford Corporation were successful in obtaining an Act of 
Parliament entitled "The Bradford Tramways and Improvement Act, 1897," 
which contained the following provisions : — 

Part VII.— Trade Refuse,* 

45. It shall not be lawful for any person to cause or suffer any refuse 
from any manufactory or works that would interfere with the 
treatment or utilisation of the sewage of the city to flow or pass 
into any sewer of the Corporation, or to flow or pass into any drain, 
channel, or watercourse into any such sewer ; and if any person is 
guilty of any act or omission in contravention of this section, 
he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds, and 
in case of a continuing offence, to a further penalty not exceeding 
forty shillinga for every day during which such offence continues 
after the expiration of a time to be determined in that behalf by 
the Court of Summary Jurisdiction before whom he is convicted ; 
provided that any person charged with an offence against this 
section shall not be convicted thereof if he shows to the 
satisfaction of the Court of Summary Jurisdiction before whom he is 
charged, that he has duly used the best practicable and reasonably 
available means of depriving the refuse from his manufactory or 
work of qualities that would make it likely to interfere with the 
treatment or utilisation of the sewage of the city. 

Provided also that any of the persons named in the first part of the 
schedule to this Act, who, within the month of June one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-seven, had and exercised the rights to 
pass into any sewer of the Corporation or into any drain, channel, 
or watercourse communicating with any 8uch sewer, any such 
refuse, shall not be convicted of an offence against this section 
unless it shall be proved by or on behalf of the Corporation 
that such person has received or refused the tender from the 
Corporation of compensation for being deprived of such right, 
such compensation being at the rate of eighteen pounds for 
each comb ordinarily used within the said month upon the 
premises from which such refuse was then discharged : 

Provided also, that any of the persons referred to in the second part 
of the schedule to this Act, or the successors of any such person, 
who shall be charged with an offence against this section shall 
not be convicted thereof until a tender from the Corporation of 
compensation at the rate of eighteen pounds per comb for the 
number of combs mentioned in the second part of the schedule 

• 60 & 61 Vic. c. cclx. Bradford Tramways and Improvement Act, 1897. 
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in connection with the premises referred to therein shall have 
been received or refused in respect of such premises : 
In the event of any compensation being paid by the Corporation as 
aforesaid, the plant and apparatus erected after the passing of 
this Act for dealing with the trade refuse of the person to whom 
such compensation is paid, and upon which such compensation 
shall be expended, shall be deemed to be landlord's fixtures : 
Provided also that no person shall be liable to conviction under the 
provisions of this section in respect of the uses of any of the 
premises mentioned in the schedule to this Act, if he shall show 
to the satisfaction of Court that he had not at the date of the 
alleged offence on those premises sufficient and suitable space 
available for the erection and use of plant and apparatus necessary 
to enable him to deal with his trade refuse so as to deprive 
it of qualities that would make it likely to interfere with the 
treatment or utilisation of the sewage of the city : 
A person shall not be liable to a penalty for an offence against this 
section until the Corporation shall have given him notice of the 
provisions of this section, nor for an offence committed before 
the expiration of six months from the service of such notice, 
provided that the Corporation shall not be required to give the 
same person notice more than once. 
46. The owners or occupiers of any dyeworks shall dig, make and 
construct pools or reservoirs within their own ground or as near 
their works as possible, for receiving and depositing the solid 
matter contained in the refuse of such works, before discharging 
such refuse directly or indirectly into any sewer of the Corpora- 
tion. 
This Act, however, does not seem to have been enforced to any extent, and 
up to the present, the attempts by the Corporation to acquire lands for 
outfall works have been futile, owing to opposition on the part of owners 
affected. The treatment proposed in the last Bill was precipitation, sludge 
pressing and bacterial filters, 1901. Even the sewage containing the wool 
grease is amenable to bacterial treatment, but from every point of view it 
is desirable that the manufacturers should deal with the grease in their 
own works. 

They are not ready, however, to do this; simple cracking is certainly 
not profitable and yields an objectionable mother liquor. Scaife's process 
is only one stage removed, while the most satisfactory evaporation and 
separation by centrifugers, is, they claim, objectionable on account of in- 
stalling and working cost. In fact, it has been urged by several that it is 
almost as costly as a solvent scouring machine which would do away with 
scouring liquors altogether and require less labour to run. 
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This view of the matter is so important that this chapter can hardly be 
closed without some reference to scouring machines, if only historical. 

Solvent scouring is easy ; the recovery of the solvent has not yet been 
mastered, but nearly all attempts are on the same lines, and involve the 
resort to a temperature of distillation which probably decomposes the fat 
itself and gives rise to new products, including some of the solvents. 

One of the most important of the machines for cleansing wool by means 
of solvents was that patented by Messrs Singer & Judell and described by 
Mr Watson Smith.* I cannot do better than quote, with the permission of 
the author, the description of the process in the machine from this source : — 

" We now approach another method, the one more specially interesting 
to us on this occasion, that of scouring with volatile liquids inert to the 
iibre. It possesses the essential advantage over the alkaline processes that 
the wool may be deprived completely of its wool fats without injury to the 
fibre. However, with all these methods, as so far employed, there are 
serious objections, either on the score of cost through loss of volatile agent, 
of modification of the fibre through the manner or under the condition in 
which the volatile solvent is employed, and through the danger attending 
the necessity in some stage of the process either for treatment of the fibre or 
recovery of the spent volatile scouring agent or the handling of the spent 
product by workpeople. However, I submit that difficulty and danger are 
no words to frighten or deter any British manufacturer or workman, when 
once it is granted that superior results are to be obtained by the use of 
given means and instruments. Look at our houses furnished with an 
illuminating agent — coal-gas, which, notwithstanding its purification, if let 
accidentally escape into our bedrooms, would certainly asphyxiate or poison 
us ; and as if that were not sufficient, convert the atmosphere of our rooms 
into a dangerous explosive to boot. Note also the fact that the immense 
volumes of coal-gas supplied to our cities are safely collected and stored in 
capacious vessels of wrought boiler-plate, just as the laboratory student 
collects and preserves his oxygen or hydrogen in the pneumatic trough under 
an inverted bottle or tumbler. 

'^ Do not imagine that I would palliate for a moment any admission of the 
vapours of bisulphide of carbon, for example, into the atmosphere of sheds 
or factories or anywhere where they could be breathed by workpeople. I 
know and have specially studied the poisonous action of carbon bisulphide 
vapours, and I say that* slow poisoning by this agent is simply a terrible 
thing, involving loss of mind and disease of body combined. But I do not 
hesitate to say that if a method is offered in which the carbon bisulphide is 
treated as plants is to act in the cold, is continually recovered and automati- 
cally returned, if it is one in which there is to be no removal of the foetid oil- 
charged material from the apparatus in which it becomes oil- and grease- 

* Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, vol. viii. page 25. 
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charged, and if whilst, in a word, the products are discharged at their proper 
places the bisulphide simply circulates — then I would, on these prima f tide 
grounds, throw in my adherence to such a method till I heard worse of it. 

"Let us see what has been done so far with bisulphide of carbon. 
Several methods have been proposed, and one of the best of recent date is 
by T. J. Mullings. The wool is placed in a covered-in centrifugal machine, 
and submitted there to the cleansing action of the bisulphide in the cold. 
When once saturated with the yolk constituents soluble in CS^, the 
machine is revolved to extract the chief bulk of it, and the remainder left in 
the fibre is expelled by water being admitted into the apparatus. Water 
being both lighter than and non-miscible with bisulphide, displaces the 
latter, which sinks to the bottom of the vessel. The action proceeding in 
the cold, Mullings claims, and rightly so, that the wool does not acquire the 
yellow tint invariably assumed when heat is used. 

" The mixture of bisulphide and water is collected in a tank, and after 
settling, the former is run off below and recovered by distillation for using 
again. Hummel, who refers to the process in his Dyeing of Textile Fibre^ 
says : ' It has been recently tried on a large scale, with a certain amount of 
success.' 

" Now let us glance at a weak point or two in such a process as this. 
(1) In centrifugating the wool from the bisulphide containing these yolk 
constituents which are dissolved, a time will come when the wool with a 
minute quantity, but probably still some bisulphide left in it, must be exposed 
in order to withdraw it, for the admission of water will not remove 
absolutely all bisulphide. (2) Since the washing with bisulphide is not by 
cumulative system, the bisulphide drawn off for redistilling will not be fully 
charged with yolk constituents. (3) Either the dirt and insoluble matters 
remain amongst the wool or are driven out amongst the bisulphide, or both 
conditions obtain ; this would in any case necessitate a cleaning out of the 
centrifugal apparatus, and would increase thus danger and expense. 

'* A modification of Deiss's apparatus for extracting oils from seeds has 
been proposed. It is a macerating apparatus, in which the wool is treated 
with warm vapours of bisulphide of carbon. The apparatus is ingenious, 
but it labours under this disadvantage, that the washing and treatment are 
cumulative. ' Thus the bisulphide in the bulk will not become saturated, 
and so proportionally larger volumes of this volatile agent must be used for 
keeping in circulation, per given quantity of wool, than would be the case 
if a cumulative system were employed. 

"The annexed figure (fig. 71a) represents Deiss'« apparatus, which is 
very much used on the Continent. A store-well contains the bisulphide 
of carbon (covered with a layer of water), and also acts as receiver for the 
bisulphide when recovered by distillation from the oil and bisulphide 
mixture which has reached the retort. By means of a pump, the bisulphide 
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is raised to the macerator, where it comes in contact with the seeds or 
other matters by a dry steam coil, the bisulphide vapours evolved being 
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caught and condensed in the worm, and so returned to stock in the well. 
When the extraction is ended, the seeds, etc., remain on the false bottom of 
the extractor or macerator whilst the oil-laden bisulphide is passed over to 
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the rotort hj the pipe shown at the upper part of the extractor where the 
specifically lightest layer, that richest in oil, is. In the retort it is heated 
by closed steam, bisulphide returned to stock, and oil remaining in the 
retort, to be afterwards drawn off. When the bisulphide of the first 
treatment is run to the retort, the seeds and macerator must receive a 
final treatment resulting in a dilute solution, which must then be treated 
in the retort. 

'* I^ot only Deiss's modified apparatus, but many others proposed, suffer 
from this defect, the force of which you will easily recognise when I 
compare it, as to its results, to the lixivatiou of a quantity of black ash or 
crude soda, all in one and the same black-ash vat. It would mean non- 
saturation, a lot of weak liquors, larger consumption of fuel, and increased 
labour. 

'* In many of the processes proposed, a great difficulty again has been 
the putting in of a charge of wool to an apparatus which must be opened 
for the purpose, and the withdrawal after washing, which is likely to be 
just as disagreeable and dangerous. 

'' Not the least of the difficulties is the treatment of the dirt and sand 
separated from the wool, and containing at least some little of the 
bisulphide. And now, last and not least — and I speak as an old manu- 
facturer of carbon bisulphide — the difficulty of distilling the bisulphide from 
the oil completely and securely, and moreover of separating, as in the case 
of MuUings' apparatus, the oily bisulphide from the water with which it is 
mixed. To do all this safely and without loss, which would mean danger if 
but a very modest loss, involves the solution of practical problems of no 
ordinary magnitude. 

'' I think we now see that if an effective and safe apparatus is to be put 
into the hands of the wool-scourer, it must, in working, fulfil conditions 
something like the following : — It must consume as little bisulphide per 
given quantity of wool as possible — i.e. it must return nothing but a 
bisulphide as nearly saturated with yolk constituents as possible. The 
saturated solvent must proceed direct, and covered, to the still for regenerating 
from it the <!]/S2, and that carbon bisulphide must be condensed and pass 
again direct into the washing system. The still must be one that can work 
automatically like the rest of the apparatus, and work safely. It must 
deliver the oil, free from bisulphide, continuously and automatically as it 
is produced. Hence, and in other words, the carbon bisulphide must 
circulate through and around the entire system, including the recovery still, 
and drop the oil, so to say, on its way and at its proper place. 

''But to this end the very dirt and sand deposited from the wool in the 
apparatus must also be automatically gathered up, and, what is more, it 
must be as automatically washed with bisulphide (fresh) and then be rid 
of all traces of carbon bisulphide, which must be returned to circulation in 
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heated internally with steam, and is also squeezed between the hot rollers. 
At length the band emerges, bearing the washed and dried wool. The top 
band now departs horizontally to a more distant roller before descending ; the 
lower one, bearing the wool, passing over one nearer at hand, descends sooner, 
and lets the wool fall into a suitable receptacle or shoot, and taming around 
another roller lower down re-enters the apparatus as top band to that band 
which previously separated and now re-laden with fresh raw wool, re-enters 
as bottom band (figs. 71b, 0,/). 

" We have thus followed the mere course of the wool and observed that 
this is characterised by a continuous automatic action. Let us now follow 
the course of the gaseous currents, for what must immediately strike the 
imagination is that the first cell and the lid of the apparatus dipping into 
it is not luted when operating (only luted in water quiescence of the 
machinery). Carrying the eye to the drying-chamber above, a pipe, wide 
in its upper part and communicating with a cylindrical worm condenser, is 
noticed. In that wide pipe a draught is created by the aspirating action of 
a fine water-jet or spray under pressure at b (fig. 71b). This draught, 
however, is but a gentle one, something like that produced in a ritriol 
chamber system. It is just sufficient to prevent carbon bisulphide vapours 
from receding and passing under the lid or cover dipping into the empty 
tank or cell into which the wool-band first enters. It is also sufficient to 
carry the vapours of bisulphide from the drying chamber to the condensing 
worm, where those vapours are condensed and so recovered, and returned 
to the system. The connection between the atmosphere of the bisulphide 
cells and the drying chamber is by means of a draught pipe furnished with 
a tap e, shown in fig. 71b. We notice that the general motion of the 
atmosphere of the system is in a direction from the entrance of the wire- 
band, with the same end towards the water-jet and condenser. All carbon 
bisulphide vapours in the entire system then tend towards and pass down 
the condensing worm, then returning to the 'dividing-cistern,' dividing 
bisulphide from water (<i, fig. 71b). Let us now see what becomes of the 
dirt deposited from the wool. So soon as the carbon bisulphide dissolves 
out the wool grease, etc., the dirt at once falls out of the wool aud sinks to 
the bottom of the vessel. I will show you how this takes place by a small 
experiment in a stoppered funnel, in which I have placed some raw wool. 
I pour in some carbon bisulphide, and whilst this liquid is effecting solution, 
you may perceive the dirt dropping out of the wool. Now through each of 
the first six bisulphide cells or tanks (see fig. 71o and also fig. 7 Id) works 
an endless chain of perforated dredgers. The bottoms or dirt of the cells 
are thus continually dredged up, the oily bisulphide draining back into the 
cells during the upward motion of the little dredging buckets. These 
buckets just on their descent and consequent reversal empty their contents 
into a gutter of semicircular section {h, fig. 7 Id) through which an endless- 

8 
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screw agitator works (see fig. 71e). The screw works the dirt and sand, 
still containing some oily bisulphide, in a slightly upward direction along 
this gutter ; meanwhile an isolated dredging system, precisely similar to the 
six already mentioned, only that it is with non-perforated buckets, and which 
is fixed, to the tenth bisulphide cell, brings up continually a fairly pure 
bisulphide and empties it into the gutter with sand, dirt and still some oil 
(see fig. 71b). The bisulphide runs along by its own gravity back 
towards the first cell, and in a contrary direction to that of the motion of the 
sand and dirt, which it continually washes. The washings continually flow 
into the first cell, which contains the most contaminated or highly charged 
bisulphide. The washed sand and dirt pushed on by the screw at length 
enter a down pipe (fig. 71b, and also fig. 7 Id, h) where they drop into a 
retort (not visible in the drawings) connected with a Liebig's condenser. 
They are subjected to heat in this retort, when the bisulphide passes over 
and is condensed and returned into the delivery main along with the other 
supplies of bisulphide at c, fig. 71b. The retort consists of a long pipe in 
which works an endless screw. This retort is doable steam-jacketed, and 
the end is connected with an aspirator to draw off GS2. The sand and dirt 
drop out at the end. But let us further follow the course of the vapours to 
the point of their recovery. I have said that not a steam-jet, but a water- 
spray-jet creates the suction or draught carrying the vapours into the worm 
(6, fig. 71b), which commences, according to strictly scientific principles, wide, 
and gradually tapers down as cooling and condensation proceed. The con- 
densed liquid falls from the worm into a small collecting space, runs by 
a pipe to the bisulphide main c (fig. 71b), where it joins the stream coming 
from the recovery-still to be afterwards described. The bisulphide then falls 
into the cell or tank at the end of the tank system, where it settles down as 
a lower layer under water. The air draughted through the system escapes 
by the central vertical pipe fixed above the collecting space in which the 
worm terminates. The minute quantity of bisulphide escaping with the 
air, it is not considered worth while to collect. The top of this shaft 
is fitted with a cover valve which is closed when the apparatus is not 
working. 

" Let us now see how the carbon bisulphide is distributed and the water 
disposed of in the last tank receiving the recovered solvent. The overflow 
siphon-tube for the bisulphide is one which every tar distiller is accustomed 
to for separating the bottom water layer in his receivers from the supernatant 
one of naphtha (fig. 7 If). However, in such cases the lower layer, the 
water, is valueless, and is run off to waste, but in our present case the lower 
layer is the one of principal value. We need, then,' an automatic arrange- 
ment for preventing the level of the CSg from rising above a certain point, or 
we shall incur the risk of getting bisulphide returned in the upper, the water 
overflow. Messrs Singer & Judell have adapted a highly ingenious arrange- 
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ment for this purpose, so that it is quite impossible for the level of carbon 
bisulphide- and water-layers to be other than constant The carbon 

m 

bisulphide overflows into and supplies the bisulphide tank nearest to the 
water-tank system, and the water overflows into the water tank next to 
the receiving or diving tank with automatic contrivance. This automatic 
contrivance consists of a float (see fig. 7 If, and also fig. 71b, d) which sinks 
in the water of the receiving tank but floats upon the carbon bisulphide. 
Through it, above and below, passes a slender rod with swivel joint at either 
end, connected with the terminals of two levers, whose opposite ends are 
armed with stoppers closing or opening respectively the water and bisulphide 
overflows, above and below. It is now manifest that when adjusted for a 
particular level of bisulphide in the * divider,' if that level rose the float 
must rise, would raise the ends of the two levers connected with its axial-rod/ 
•and these levers, acting on their fulcrums, would respectively close up the 
water overflow pipe and open the bisulphide overflow siphon (which delivers 
bisulphide to the bisulphide tanks just as water is siphoned over from a tar- 
distiller's * divider '). Thus a compensating automatic adjustment is secured, 
and, in principle, it is closely analogous to the float adjustment for regulating 
the steam pressure, and consequently the temperature, in distilling benzene 
and toluehe, etc., in the Savalle's dephlegmating column. The water and 
bisulphide then respectively overflow into the neighbouring tanks for these 
liquids, and so move in a direction opposite to that in which the double 
perforated belts with wool are travelling. Hence wool that has become 
cleaner always meets with a current of bisulphide that is purer still. The 
Bame thing is tme of water. 

" Let us now follow the bisulphide in its course. This overflows from 
tank to tank till it reaches the first cistern, when, overflowing underneath 
the inner cell holding the band and rollers and passing through a fine 
strainer of wire gauze {g, fig. 71g), it enters through the exit pipe, 
furnished with regulating tap (fig. 71b), and is slowly fed into the retort, 
of special construction (fig. 7 If). The interior is so arranged that the oily 
bisulphide flows down grooved sloping plates, along the bottom of the 
grooves of which a steam pipe is laid. The oil, free from bisulphide, at 
length reaches the bottom of the series of plates or trays in the retort, 
when it collects in the little cistern and overflows by the siphon pipe, as 
shown in fig. 7 If. At the sharp, almost angular curve made where one 
groove joins the next on a sloping tray, the steam pipe, to prevent obstruc- 
tion of the flow of oil, making a small arch or bridge, enters the next 
groove lower down and again lies along the bottom of it. These small 
arches are shown at a, a, fig. 7 If. 

*' Allow me now to point to two or three apparently trivial devices in 
chemical engineering which, nevertheless, are calculated to astonish us by 
the important results achieved by them. Notice first (fig, 71b, and also 
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fig. 71c) the Bloping summits of the respective inner and outer false 
sides of the carbon bisulphide tanks. It will be observed that the slopes 
increase the depth of the tanks, whilst they guide and drain the expressed 
liquors from the rollers down agiau into the proper tanks, so that those 
tanks containing purer bisulphide are not contaminated by bisulphide 
drainings from a less pure tank nearer to the final and most highly charged 
tank. Besides this, by increasing the depth of the tanks in the manner 
described, an opportunity is afforded for the most highly charged bisulphide 
in each tank, which is consequently of the lowest specific gravity, to over- 
flow into the neighbouring tank in the most economically advantageous 
way, viz., at the top, and with the same advantage, to enter that neighbour* 
ing tank at the bottom. In the case of the water tanks, a similar arrange- 
ment is devised, but since the water most highly charged with saline 
matters, etc., will possess the highest specific gravity, and so lie nearest the 
bottom of the tanks, the overflow takes place from the bottom of one tank 
and by the top of the next one into which the liquor runs over. This is 
made plain in fig. 71b. 

" This is not an apparatus that has been merely worked out on paper. 
It has been very carefully operated in Australia for some time by the 
inventors, and I am assured that in the neighbourhood of the scouring plant 
no smell whatever of carbon bisulphide can be detected when the apparatus 
is in full work. 

"A patent has been still more recently been taken out by 6. & A. 
Burnell of Adelaide, for a very similar piece of apparatus to that of Messrs 
Singer & Judell, but it is one in which it is proposed to use benzene or 
petroleum spirit. 

" In using petroleum spirit, a rectification would first be needed to free the 
ordinary spirit of the trade from the partly resinous bodies of higher boiling 
point which it always contains. I miss in Bumell's specification any account 
of a continuous distilling apparatus to restore fresh solvent and give a 
continual supply of oil, and I fear for the security of the leather lip arrange- 
ment to ' prevent as much as possible the escape of the fumes.' 

*' Messrs Singer & Judell calculate that the profits derived from the by- 
products of their process (the wool fats and potash salts, etc.) should pay 
the whole expenses of royalties, apparatus, and bisulphide required." 

Since the date in question the machine has been given a fair trial but 
has not succeeded owing to various causes, but chiefly from the danger and 
expense of the solvents used. During a trial of the machine at Messrs 
Isaac Holden & Co.'s, Bradford, considerable leakages of an inflammable 
solvent led to an explosion in the sewers with fatal results. 

A machine which has met with more success, but using carbon tetra- 
chloride as a solvent, is that invented by Mr Oscar Keichenbach, M.I.C.E. 
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The machinery consists of a series of hermetically closed washiug machines 
or tanks (fig. 72). As described by the inventor : — 

" The wool is fed on to bauds, is carried by the same to a movable shoot, 
and is discharged alternately into two compartments of a hopper which 
serves two air lock« at the top of a shaft (fig. 72). 

" The shoot is moved rapidly, with comparatively long pauses interven- 
ing. The valves admitting wool into the air locks are opened and closed 
alternately, and iu such a manner that both upper doors are simultaneously 
closed during the greater part of the time. The lower doors of the chambers 
are open and closed alternatively, but during equal intervals of time. At 
the lower portion of the chambers an air valve is provided communicating 
with a pipe leading to the scrubber. This valve effects a communication 
between the chamber and the scrubber when the lower fiap valve of the 
chamber is closed, but does not permit any direct communication between 
the shaft below the door aud the scrubber. Any vapour which may 
have found its way into the chamber will collect in its lower part 
and flow to the scrubber or be driven out by the current caused by the 
downward action of the opening upper valve and by the wool descending 
in the chamber resembling a piston in action. The wool is precipitated 
from the chamber into the shaft, and is gradually drawn or forced by claws 
carried on arms worked by feeding rolls in the shaft, and by the feeding 
rolls into a washing machine containing the solvent 

" The lower end of the shaft dips into the solvent, which forms a seal as 
regards the atmosphere contained in this washing machine, preventing its 
escape or mixture with the air in the shaft. 

" As the area of the solvent exposed is but small, and there is no upward 
current of air (except that resulting from the displacing of the air con- 
tained in the wool), the amount of vapour given ofif will be small, 

*' A flap valve, which is kept closed when the machines are not at work, 
is placed in the shaft below the feeding rolls. When commencing work a 
valve in an air pipe communicating with the scrubber, and which is kept 
normally closed, is opened, and the shaft is charged with wool. Any CCI4 
fames which may have collected above the level of the flap valve will be 
forced by the wool into the scrubber. The shaft having been charged, the 
valve in the air pipe to the scrubber is closed, the feeding wheels are set 
in motion, the wool gradually fed into the CCI4, and the washing machinery 
is put in motion. 

*^ As the wool sinks into the CCl^ the air carried by it will be displaced and 
rise in the shaft, displacing the air in the wool above. Any fumes carried 
up by the ascending air will be absorbed and carried down by the continually 
descending wool. The vapour of CCI4 being 5*21 times heavier than air, 
the higher the shaft the less CCI4 vapour will find its way into the air-lock, 
or be carried thence to the scrubber. The vapour will be partially absorbed 
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by the grease. Further, as at the end of the machiae the CCI4 contains 
more grease in solution, relatively less CCI4 will evaporate. The amount 
escaping to the scrubber will depend on the height of the shafts the amount 
of wool in the same, the rapidity of descent of wool, and the density of the 
vapour given off by the solvent used. 

" The method of feeding would present advantages, although not so great, 
even where the vapours of the solvent used are lighter than air. 

'^ Motion is imparted to the feeding rolls by means of friction wheels of 
a construction which permits of readily varying the speed of the driven wheels 
by moving the latter longitudinally on the shaft. 

*' The flap valves are all faced ; the upper ones and their seating are pro- 
vided with a groove. When the machines are not at work oil or soap and 
water is admitted from the small oil cistern into the groove, and no fumes will 
escape. The spindles of the rolls and valves are worked through metallic- 
packed stuffing boxes, into which oil or soap and water is admitted, and 
the valves in the pipes carrying either liquid or gaseous solvent are surrounded 
by a water casing. 

" The mechanism in the washing machines may be of any desired desciip- 
tion. That illustrated in the designs is simple and effective. 

'^The machine containing the solvent is divided into four compartments. 
From the upper part of the one behind the shaft, the solvent, on attaining 
the desired degree of saturation, is drawn off by automatically acting valves. 

"The wool is carried forward in the machines by the following means :— 

" Two sets of wheels and axles, arranged to turn freely on rollers, are 
intermittently moved backwards and forwards on the same roller paths ; each 
set is connected by parallel longitudinal frames passing over the axles, and 
carrying projecting horn-plates, so as to permit the frames of one set to pass 
uninterruptedly backwards and forwards over the axles of the other set. The 
axles of the one set are connected, by connecting links keyed to the axles, 
to side rods, to which a back and forward motion is given by means of 
connecting rods and crank pins in a pair of geared wheels revolving on pins 
near the extremity of the machine farthest from the shaft. During the 
first portion of the stroke the roller frames are held in their position by 
means of pawls, and the roller axles, on which a number of arms are keyed, 
will revolve ; when, however, the arms have attained the desired position 
the pawls are released, and the turning of the axles is prevented, and the 
rollers and axles move bodily in a longitudinal direction, until the frames 
are arrested. The axles and arms will then turn in an opposite direction. 

"The side rods carry a fixed arm. A connecting rod connects this arm 
with one end of a lever, the other end of which is connected by means of a 
rod to a second lever mounted on an axle carried by the second roller frame. 
The other end of this second lever is connected to a set of side rods (similar 
to the first), which in their turn are connected by means of links to the 
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axles of the second set of rollers. The axles of the rollers intervene hetween 
the two sets of side rods. The horizontal movement of the first set of side 
rods will impart a similar motion to the second set, but in the same sense 
daring rotation of the axles, and in an opposite sense daring the back and 
forward motion of the cradles. When the arms of the one set are being 
lowered, those of the other are being raised; the arms will then approach 
each other, and after the termination of the longitadinal travel the arms of 
the first set will be raised and the second lowered, and the respective arms 
and axles will recede from each other. 

''Near the end of their travel, the roller frames strike against springs which 
absorb and give oat the power otherwise lost in the change of motion, and 
ensare a quiet and easy motion. The side rods and arms of the two sets 
balance each other. The wool is carried forward by the arms and deposited 
on an endless band, thence between rolls, and precipitated into a shoot 
hermetically sealed by the liquid in the adjoining machine. 

'' The shaft and the various machines are provided with sight holes, and 
the solvent machine with a gauge. 

" The solvent is admitted by a self-acting valve to the machine at the end 
farthest from the shaft. Passages are provided in the partitions near the 
sides of the solvent machine to permit the flow of the solvent more heavily 
charged with grease towards the shaft and enable the solvent to be used to 
a greater degree of saturation. The sludge after leaving the wool is brought 
into contact with solvent containing the least grease, and is allowed to 
settle,, and removed by a worm hereafter described. The second machine 
is similar to the first, but receives only such solvent as may be carried over 
by the wool. The third, fourth, and fifth machines are of larger capacity, 
and broader than the first and second ; the details of the mechanism similar ; 
its motion, however, slower. 

" The first three machines have closed covers, the remainder easily removed 
water-sealed sheet-iron covers. The desired quantity of water is admitted 
to machine No. 5, and passes thence to Nos. 4, 3, and 2, whence it is drawn 
off for treatment. 

'* All the machines have shoots attached, the liquid in one machine sealing 
the atmosphere of the adjoining one ; and only such air as may be carried by 
the wool through the liquid will pass from one machine to the other in the 
direction of the wool travel, and such air will be again carried back in the 
manner hereafter described. The atmospheres of the different machines 
will therefore contain less solvent vapour as the exit end of the machines 
is approached. 

" The atmosphere of machine No. 5 is connected by an air pipe with the 
scrubber. Machine No. 5 is provided with two sets of squeezing rolls, and after 
leaving the latter, wool is carried to the drying machines or tables. Small 
air pipes provided with light self-acting valves connect the atmospheres in 
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machines Nos. 1 and 2, 2 and 3, 3 aud 4, 4 and 5, and permit air to pass in 
a sense opposite to that of the wool travel, from the atmosphere of the one 
machine into that of the adjoining machine should the pressure in the latter 
fall below that in the former, but does not permit of its return in the 
direction of the wool travel or open end. The greater portion of the air 
carried by the wool will rise and return to the machine, from which it has 
been conveyed by the shoot, as the wool descends into the liquid, but any 
loss will be made good in the manner described. 

" Should the pressure of the atmosphere in No. 1 rise above that in No. 2, 
the solvent would rise to a higher level in the shaft ; less air or vapour would 
be carried into machine No. 1 by the wool, and a little more into the water 
in machine No. 2. The relative amounts of the solvent contained in 
machines Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 decrease in geometric ratio, and will be found 
extremely small in machine No. 5, even on disadvantageous suppositions. 
The amount, therefore, carried away by the wool or air to the drying machines 
or scrubber is very small. The greater the number of machines in series, 
the smaller the amount of water required for washing. 

" Air pipes connect the machines with the scrubber, but their valves are 
normally closed ; they are provided to draw off any vapour which may be 
present when the machines are opened out for purposes of repair. A slight 
draught only is maintained in the scrubber, and in no case is there an open 
connection to the same from any vessel containing the solvent, unless the 
latter is water-sealed. 

" The solvent, on attaining the desired degree of saturation, is drawn off 
from machine No. 1 by a valve whose action depends on the density of the 
liquid. 

" The valve chamber consists of a cylinder provided with two compart- 
ments, and two large floats actuating valves. 

" The upper float is completely submerged, and is dependent in its action 
on the variation in the density of the liquid. When this density decreases, 
the valve opens and allows the liquid to enter and rise in the lower com- 
partment until its level is sufliciently high to lift the lower float and valve. 
An air pipe connects the atmosphere of machine No. 1 with the atmosphere 
in the valve compartment. The upper valve is not affected by any differ- 
ences in pressures in the machines and pipes leading to the stills, and can 
therefore be made of any desired degree of sensitiveness. The valve will 
open and close at a difference of 2 per cent, in the density of the liquid. 
This density will vary with the temperature, and is provided for by varying 
the power of the float when desired. The valves are so arranged that if, 
owing to any unforeseen cause, for instance leakage in the float, one did not 
return to its seating, the liquid in the machine would not fall more than a 
few inches below its normal level. By-passes are provided in case it is 
desired to cut any of the valves out of the circuit. 
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*' The Bolvent feed is regulated by means of a valve commuDicating with 
a small overhead tank working under a constant head, the small tank being 
Bupplied with solvent from a larger one into which the solvent is pumped. 

'^ The valves and tanks are provided with air-pipe connections to machine 
No. 1. 

" The valve will work at extremely small differences of level. 

''A determined amount of water is admitted to machine Ko. 5 and 
traverses machines Nos. 4, 3, 2, and is drawn from the latter by the aid of 
a valve, and passes to a heater. 

" It is estimated that with the machines shown in working not more than 
about 3 lbs. of solvent per ton of cleaned wool would be carried to the drying 
machines by the wool. 

" The sludge which collects in machines Nos. 1 and 2 passes to two small 
receivers, and is lifted by worms and discharged into the pipe conveying 
the water and solvent to the heater. The upper portion of the casing of 
the worms is connected by air pipes with their respective washing machines ; 
no siphonings or variations of pressure will occur. They are provided with 
washing-out pipes. If preferred, the sludge could be discharged into a 
collecting vessel, the liquid passed through screens or filters and drawn off 
to the heater, and the thick sludge fed into a separate still. 

''It is not, however, considered that this .is advisable unless much larger 
quantities are worked. 

" The pipes conveying the water and solvent to the heater are provided 
with ball-check valves, to prevent a return flow of the liquid in case of any 
unforeseen temporary rise of pressure in the stills. The heater consists of 
three tiers of pipes ; the lower tier is heated by water from the condenser, 
which passes from the heater to a water-supply tank, feeding machine No. 5. 

" The two upper tiers are heated by the hot water from the stills. The 
«tills are, however, similar in construction and capable of dealing with much 
larger quantities, and are interchangeable. 

'' The stills, which are lagged and provided with suitable heating coils, 
consist of an outer and inner vessel ; the inner vessel being in the form of an 
open pot with its rim standing at a higher level than that at which the liquid 
in the outer vessel is maintained. The liquid from the heater is discharged 
into the pot, and overflows in a thin sheet into this outer closed vessel, from 
near the bottom of which it is withdrawn by a rising pipe, and conveyed to a 
valve regulating the level of the liquid in the outer closed vessel of the still. 
The greater portion of the solvent will be evaporated from the central pot ; 
the liquid flowing over the rim of the pot in a thin film will part readily 
with any solvent which it may have retained ; the liquid in the outer portion 
of the still will be raised to a higher temperature than that in the pot from 
which evaporation is going on. The stills are fitted with water pipes for 
cleaning-out purposes, and with the requisite gauges and thermometers. 
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"Above the liquid in the still, double screens and baffle plates are 
provided for intercepting any grease which may be carried away by the 
vaporised solvent, and which will flow down the baffle plates into the 
liquid in the stills. 

" The valves are made with double beat action in order to more readily 
overcome resistance arising from inequality in pressure which may occur 
on their discharge and feed sides. The grease from the solvent still passes 
direct to the bottom of a settling tank below. The hot water and grease 
from the other stills passes to the same tank after first passing through the 
heater. The top of this settling tank is kept at a sufficiently low level to 
permit of a ready discharge of the hot water and grease at all times, 
obviating admission of air or free steam either to the stills or condenser. 
The lower discharge tank is covered, and is connected by an air pipe with 
the scrubber. It is provided with a grease overflow. The sludge water 
and salts contained therein flow to a settling and filter pond, from which 
any remaining grease flows over the sides into a channel for collection. 
Any solvent which may have escaped is collected in the bottom of a well 
and returned to the pump, the well being provided with a valve permitting 
of the passage of solvent only. The filtered water is either run to waste or 
re-used if desired for concentration and subsequent recovery of the dissolved 
salts. The sludge is removed from the filter beds as convenient. 

'* The vapour from the stills passes to a small collecting chamber, and 
thence to the condenser, the condensed solvent flowing into a receiving 
tank. This tank is closed and water-sealed ; it is connected with the air- 
pipe leading to the scrubber, and is provided with a valve of such a 
construction as to maintain a constant depth of water seal over the solvent* 
The valve is connected to two floats, one submerged partially in the solvent^ 
the other floating near the surface of the water. One end of a water-supply 
pipe is connected to one float, and has two joints, so as to permit rise and 
fall freely at one end, that end being at the same time connected to a 
relatively fixed pipe. The second float is connected to a lever, and acts on 
a valve connected to the first float and communicating with the water- 
supply pipe, and is acted upon by any variation in the vertical distance 
between the two floats. The one float is connected to a valve regulating 
the admission and escape of the solvent at any desired level. The vessel 
is provided with a water overflow pipe with a siphon trap. The solvent 
receiving tank is connected to a second hermetically closed tank, virtually 
forming a part of the first tank, and from the latter the solvent is pumped 
to the high-level reservoir. The solvent pump is surrounded by water." 

As a mechanical arrangement the machine is undoubtedly deserving of 
praise. In fact, so far as the mechanical side of the system is concerned it 
may be considered a success, the difficulties lying on the physico-chemical 
side, namely, the recovery of the solvent from the wash water and the fat. 
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Up to the time of writing, it is regrettable that this has not been made 
a financial success. 

A fairly large-sized plant was worked at Brownroyd by the Wool 
Degreasing Co., Ltd., during 1896-7-8 but ultimately abandoned. 

Even on a small scale carbon tetrachloride used as a solvent for wool 
grease cannot be recovered without loss. As an experiment, 100 c.c. of 
CCI4 were taken and nearly saturated with wool fat. The solution was 
then placed in a' retort and distillation proceeded with, up to a temperature 
of 100"* C, the retort being immersed right up to the neck in water at this 
temperature. Of the 100 c.c. placed in the retort, 89 c.c. were recovered, 
though the boiling point of CCI4 is only 78** -1 C. 

The following results were obtained in a similar manner : — 



Solvent 
taken. 



Grease 
dlssolTed. 


Solrent recorered 
on Distillation. 


Increase in weight of 
Orease Eesiduum. 


3175 

6114 

16-584 

20-308 


45 C.C. 
44 „ 

46 „ 
46 „ 


"647 grms. 
1-415 „ 
2-7^^5 „ 
2-968 „ 



Highest 
Temperature. 




It was claimed that on a large scale similar results were not obtained by 
Mr Rich, manager of the Wool Degreasing Co. Here it was stated that 
the mean loss of solvent carried away by the fibre on several trials was "17 
per cent, on the clean wool, ether test, and 4 per cent, on the grease. Based 
on these losses the following is an estimate for one set of washing machines 
working night and day, of 40,000 pounds of clean wool per week :— 

Loss of carbon tetrachloride carried awny by the wool, 
0-17 percent, on 40,000 lbs., .... 68 lbs. 

Ditto in distillation, 4 per cent, grease or 1 per cent, 
on cleaned wool, 400 lbs. 

Allow contingent losses for leakages, etc., say 2 per 
cent, on cleaned wool, ...... 800 lbs. 

1268 lbs. 

Say 11 cwt. at 66s., ... £36 6 

Two foremen, £3 10 

Two engine drivers, 2 10 

Eight labourers, 9 

15 

Water, coal, oil, etc., 5 

Establishment expenses, including rent for land not at present 
occupied, 15 

Expenses per week, .... £71 6 

Receipts : — ^.^x-^— — 

40,000 lbs. cleaned wool at id., . . . £83 6 

4 tons recovered grease at £7, . 28 

* £111 6 

Probable profit per week, £40. 
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The fact that the company went into liquidation is prima facie evidence 
at any rate that the above estimated profit was not realised. 

It is pretty evident, too, that the vital point in connection with this 
process is the amount of solvent lost, and it is probable that in actual 
working with comparatively little experience the losses were considerable. 
For the minimum loss to be arrived at in a few months is almost impossible 
{compare, fcr instance, the commercial development of Solvay's ammonia 
soda process), and it is probable that this is the process of the future for 
wool-scouring. It is scientifically correct, and the difficalties to be overcome 
are purely mechanical and similar to many which have been overcome in other 
branches of industry. 

Essentially the machine is one for extracting fat from raw wool, but 
when this is completed much mineral and even organic matter other than 
fat is left in the wool and is not removed therefrom by such washing as is 
afforded by the machine here described. Certain kinds of raw wool, too, 
are stained, such stains having been acquired while on the back of the sheep ; 
and these, of course, are not affected by a solvent for fat, although they are 
removed by the usual method of wool-scouring. The result of this was 
that many samples of wool having been really thoroughly degreased were 
sent back by woolcombers for re-scouring. Samples, too, submitted to 
woolcombers having been thoroughly degreased were often rejected and 
condemned as requiring to be scoured de novo^ owing simply to the presence 
of vegetable colouring matter and dirt other than grease. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TANNDTO Am) FELLHONOEET. 

Ik the processes of Tanning and Fellmongery^ more than in those connected 
with any of the industries dealt with herein, the ohject aimed at is simply 
the cleansing of a raw material from ohnoxioiis filth. 

Most of the industries referred to elsewhere in this volume involve first 
the cleansing of a raw material, then the filling, finishing, polishing, loading, 
colouring, dyeing, weaving, carding, spinning, extraction, or some such addi- 
tional operation. But here the hides or skins are just divested of what is 
not desirable in leather, and such divested portions are, with the exception 
of wool and hair, worthless except as o£fal or manure. 

From the more advanced processes to which leather is submitted, such 
as currying and enamelling, few, if any, waste products ensue in important 
quantities. 

Whether the raw material be hides for sole leather, sheepskins for wash 
leather, calf skins for kid, or lambskins for gloves, it is first soaked or 
washed in clean water in order to remove blood and dirt of any description. 
This is still done in running streams in a few instances, but such action 
cannot be justified if there is any reason at all for the Eivers Pollution Pre- 
vention Acts. Where special pits are provided for washing or soaking, the 
discharges therefrom carry away large quantities of putrid, offensive organic 
animal matter, and these may for present purposes be described as sewage. 
The steeping in lime or the decapillary process results in a discharge of a very 
similar character, and the liquids from the washing or steeping and the 
liming operation form probably the bulk of the liquid waste. The other 
liquors are the washings after liming, the tan pit or the suspender liquors 
(generally containing salts of lime and tannic acid, putrid extracts from the 
skin, etc.), salting liquors, and waste dyes. In cases where a bate of dung, 
bran, or similar drenches is used, it would be folly to regard these as other 
than solid manure, and as such they ought to be disposed of. 

The waste liquids as a collection then contain, in solution and suspension, 

organic animal and vegetable matter with a smaller proportion of mineral 

matter, and that principally lime. Samples examined from various tanneries 

have given the following results, the figures for dissolved mineral solids being 

high in some cases, due not to lime but to the salt in pickling liquors. 
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The results are extracted from the Ribble Committee's published Pro- 
ceedinga. 

Parts per 100,000. 



DliBOlTed a 


1 
DUds. 

Tot. 


Smpended Solidi. 


Oxygen alMorbed 
Iniourhoiin. 


Ammonia 
(Albomenoid). 


Min. 


Vol. 


Min. Vol. Tot 






26 


28 


54 


8 8 16 


6*4 


'868 


171 


127 


298 


114 11 125 


22-2 


3-83 


838 


168 


506 


28 100 128 


19-9 


2-8 


68 


98 


166 


19 87 106 


42-2 


6-0 


108 


171 


279 


29 63 82 


81-6 


4*3 



Eyen after the very complete settlement of the particles iu suspension, 
the liquid contains in solution much objectional dissolved matter, the 
possible cause of serious pollution to any stream into which it might be 
discharged. On stagnation before a dam it is liable to putrefy, evolve 
offensive gases, and act prejudicially on both animal and vegetable life 
•therein, apart from, nuisance in the sarroundings generally. 

The dissolved objectionable matter cannot be precipitated from solution 
to any extent practicably so far as is at present known, and the same treat- 
ment must be applied as in the case of sewage — viz., some form of filtration 
applied ; not for a mechanical straining, but to effect a chemical change. 

The first Rivers Pollution Commission reported that the noxious 
ingredients in tannery waste could neither be mechanically intercepted 
nor chemically precipitated, but that they could be chemically burnt up, 
or oxidised if the waste were used for irrigating land. As pointed out 
elsewhere in these pages, it is probable that the change brought about was 
jegarded as a direct chemical action. Indeed, the experiment recorded 
concerning the fixing of a sealed bottle to the connecting rod of a stationary 
engine, after it had been partly filled with sewage, and the search for any 
diminution of the oxygen also enclosed, after several days' shaking up, makes 
this pretty certain. 

But later researches have shown that the oxidation is brought about by 
means of an intermediary — a living cell, or more correctly a number of 
living cells, each taking its own particular part in the business. 

The oxidation of organic matter in solution such as takes place in soils 
does not proceed if the soil itself and the organic matter are first rendered 
sterile by heat or some other agent, yet the same matter is oxidised as usual 
if placed in soil not sterile, but charged with the microscopic organisms 
natural to it. 

The breaking up of the nitrogenous matter is not a single process ; the 

changes are many and not yet thoroughly understood. The final products 

^are generally carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, when air is present, and in 

most cases the ammonia is further oxidised to nitric acid ) but before the 
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complete change from, say, animal excreta, animal or vegetable tissue, 
deposits, accretions or secretions, to these inert compounds is reached, many 
lesser changes must be wrought, each by its own agent. 

But they are wrought under suitable conditions, conditions of environ- 
ment and temperature. Air, light and a temperature above the freezing 
point of water, and the absence, of course, of sterilising agencies, are essential 
for oxidisation. 

These being granted as the necessary and sufficient conditions, so far as 
the existence and activity of the desirable organisms are concerned, soil does 
not present itself as the most suitable medium for the permanent main- 
tenance of those conditions. Something more porous, less liable to solidify 
and more amenable to artificial heat influences, is required. Several different 
media have been tried successfully, accompanied by artificial methods of 
both ventilation and heating. 

Of these the principal may be said to be the Sutton, the Septic, and the 
Thermal Aerobic Systems, 

The Sutton Filters. — These were laid to the instruction of Mr Dibdin, 
following others which had been laid and whose action had been investigated 
by that gentleman at Barking Creek. These latter were in the wake of 
some valuable and highly scientific experiments made by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health in 1890-3. 

On page 7 of the report of that Board, dated 1890, the following appears : — 
" As nitrification takes the leading place in the process of purification 
of sewage, we must then regard as essential to the process the 
conditions most favourable to the action of the organisms which 
produce nitrification. Among these conditions experiments had 
already shown that the presence of oxygen was essential j so was 
the presence of organic matter, of moisture, and of some alkali ; 
and the temperature should be nearly that which is favourable 
for plant life. Such organisms had been known to exist either 
in sewage or in the material of which the filters were composed, 
and, when existing with the other conditions favourable for pro- 
ducing nitrification, large quantities of organic matter could be 
converted into inorganic and mineral matter. 
'' About 4000 chemical analyses of the sewage applied to the tanks and 
of the filtered effluent have been made in twenty-two months, the 
results of which are given." 
These results convinced the investigators that the extent of the purifica- 
tion effected in liquid sewage in filters was dependent, not so much on the 
speed of filtration or the character of the filtering medium, as upon the 
bacterial activity of the filter. 

Warington and Frankland had previously proved the nitrification of 
ammonia into primarily, nitrous, and secondarily, nitric acid, by separate 
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and distinct ferments. But the Massachusetts experiments were probably 
the first to distinctly prove the practical decomposition of nitrogenous organic 
matter to carbonic acid, water, and ammonia by means of micro-organisms. 
In this operation the oxidation of the carbon is first commenced, the 
nitrogen being liberated to form ammonia. It is, however, not at all 
probable that the whole of the carbon is oxidised first. The oxidation of 
the carbon into carbonic acid may proceed side by side with the fermenta- 
tion of ammonia into both nitrous and nitric acid. To quote again from 
the reports, page 709 : *'The process of the decay of organic matter, whereby 
it is converted into inorganic matter through the action of oxygen, is one 
with which we are familiar in a general way from personal observation. 
The two extremes, living organised matter on the one hand and inert 
mineral matter on the other, are sharply distinguished from each other. 
A minute study of this process shows it to be one of considerable intricacy, 
differing in character under different conditions, and involving the formation 
of a great number of intermediate products. Further, it is well known that 
these changes are not the result of direct chemical action, but are in some 
way dependent on the life of micro-organisms. The fact that we often speak 
of these changes inherited from the older chemical notions of direct oxida- 
tion, does not imply that this action of the bacteria is overlooked or 
ignored." 

This much, then, being known, Mr Dibdin, rightly regarding the treat- 
ment not so much one of filtration as one of bacterial decomposition, decided 
to try the effect of a process imitating that of fermentation as carried out 
in the brewery. The brewer adds the ferment, yeast, to the liquor to be 
specially fermented — malt. As the ferment developed on the filtering medium 
cannot well be added to the sewage, the same result was brought about by 
running the sewage into a watertight tank containing the filtering medium, 
with the bacteria upon it. The bacterial tanks at Sutton were neither more 
nor less than ordinary tanks, watertight, and filled with such media as burnt 
ballast, crushed clinker, etc. The results were satisfactory, it being found 
that clear sewage after about three hours' contact with the medium was 
relieved of a considerable quantity of the dissolved organic matter, and 
that oxidation and nitrification had commenced. This form of filter became 
very common, several being installed at Burnley, Blackburn, Walton-le-dale, 
Ormskirk, and other places. 

But in the meantime the services of another class of bacteria had been 
recognised and requisitioned. Those previously referred to had been called 
upon to act only in the presence of air, the products of their existence being 
fully oxidised and inert. To these the term aerobic has been applied, but 
another class known as anaerobic or putrefying organisms, the products of 
whose existence are neither inert nor fully oxidised, had been cultivated 
specially by Mr Cameron of Exeter, for the purpose of liquefying organic 
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euspended solids in sewage. It may be that the organisms are one and the 
same, acting differently under different conditions. The sewage charged 
with its suspended solids was enclosed in an air-tight tank, and after a time 
the bulk of the organic solids were found to have become liquefied. 
Speaking of the action which takes place in the tank Dr Rideal states 
(Journal Sanitary Institute^ 1897, p. 65) : — 

'' The raw sewage and the tank effluent were also proved to be devoid 
of free dissolved oxygen, so that although atmospheric oxygen can leak into 
the tank, I am of opinion that the amount of direct oxidation in the tank 
must be very small, and that the oxidised compounds produced must be 
formed from the dissolution or hydrolysis of oxygen-containing organic 
compounds, 

"Two analyses of the gas obtained (1) from the slotted pipe, and (2) from 
below the surface of the liquid in the tank, are given below. The second 
fiample burnt freely and neither sample contained any oxygen. 



Carbonic acid, . 

Methane, • 

Hydrogen, 

Nitrogen (by difference), 



Per cent, by volume. 

I. II. 

0"8 0-6 

20*8 24-4 

18-2 86-4 

61*2 S8'6 



100-0 



100-0 



'* Several determinations of the amount of carbonic acid in the gases of 
the septic tank showed that from 0*54 to 0*81 per cent was present, or 
about fifteen times that in the outside air. As the tank was not constructed 
in such a way as to allow the gases produced to flow uniformly out of the 
tank, the absolute amount of gas produced per 50,000 gallons of sewage per 
twenty-four hours could not be gauged, but it is easy to see that with 
diffusion taking place, the total loss of carbon and nitrogen per day may be 
considerable. A further and more distinct proof of the large amount of 
organic carbon which disappears in the tank is given by the fact that the 
dissolved carbonic acid was greater in the tank effluent than in the raw 
fiewage. 

Table showing amount of Carbonic Acid formed in Tank. 



In C.C8. N/10 Acid per litre. 


Amount 


No. of Sample. 


Sewage. 


No. of Sample. 


Effluent. 

92 
92-0 
94-4 
106-6 
Average 


formed. 


1 
2 
8 
4 


(98-0 f 
24-2 
38 
60 


5 
6 

7 
8 




67-8 

66-4 

45-6 

42-46 
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" Thus the carbonic acid produced in the tank effluent was determined 
and found to average 8*8 parts of carbonic acid per 100^000, or 12 lbs. of 
carbon per 50,000 gallons discharged. As on this particular day 62,238 
gallons weie discharged, the above amount of carbon should be increased to 
about 15 lbs. to represent the loss of carbon on this day. 

" On November 14, samples of gas were aspirated for analysis from 
about 4 inches above the level of the liquid in the tank. 

Table showing amount of Carbonic Acid Gas in tlie Air of the Septic Tank. 





Time. 


Volnme oon- 
taining equal 
weights CO2. 


Percentages 

OfC02. 


Plug No. 1 , 
it >i 2, . 

>» >> '» 
>) II 5, 
Aii'i . 


11.25 a.m. 
11.60 „ 
12.10 p.m. 
12.20 „ 
12.80 „ 
11.15 a.m. 


1-8 
1-2 
1-4 
1-7 
1-8 
24-4 


0-54 
0-81 
0-70 
0-57 
0-75 
0-04 



Average amount of carbonic acid in air of tank — 0*67 per cent. 

*' The presence of these appreciable quantities of gases containing carbon 
in the tank and tank effluent undoubtedly proves that considerable puri- 
fication of the sewage in the tank takes place. Since the date of the above 
experiment, the tank has been made airtight, and the gases formed have 
been led off by a pipe and ignited. So that it would be possible for the 
combustible gases produced to be regularly burnt if a gas holder to regulate 
the pressure were used. 

" As the amount of increase in the total solids in the first set of ex- 
periments might have been due to the suspended matters in the samples 
examined — although oue would have anticipated more suspended matter 
in the raw sewage than in the effluent after sedimentation had taken place — 
a further new series of experiments was started on November 13, and 
the samples analysed after filtration. The mean results calculated to a 
chlorine content of 7 parts per 100,000 are as follows : — 



Filtered Samples : — 
Raw Sewage, Nov. 13, 14, 
Effluent, Nov. 14, 15, 



Total 
Solids. 



55 
59 



Oxygen 
con- 
sumed. 



8-61 
2-73 



Free 
NH3. 



8-6 
11-2 



Nitrite. 



Nos 

Nitrate. 



Total 

N. 



Trace 02 
Trace 0*022 



12-82 

14-92 



Alb. 
NHs. 



4 8 

2-66 



.Organio 

I Nitre 
I gen. 



I 



5-8 
5-7 



" It will be seen that the above results give the same general conclusions 
as were arrived at from the former series, viz., an increase in the total solids, 
25 per cent, of organic matter destroyed, an increase of 33 per cent, in th& 
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free ammonia, and a decrease of 38 per cent, in the albuminoid ammonia. 
The total nitrogen, however, in this series shows a slight increase due to the 
larger amount of ammonia found in the effluent, or, summarising — 

Purification elfected by tank. 

Oxygen consumed. Albuminoid 

° ammonia. 

1st series, ... 33 54 

2nd series, ... 25 38 

Mean, . . 29 per cent. 46 per cent. 

^* The liquefying tank effluent is passed for further oxidation and nitri- 
fication on to filters such as those described as the Dibdin filters. 

" It has been shown, however, that the Dibdin intermittent filters have 
not accomplished the same amount of oxidation as a continuous flow filter con- 
tinually aerated. Speaking of the persistent use of intermittent filters, Mr 
F. W. Stoddart, Public Health Engineer (vol. vi, page 49), states : — * This 
remarkable unanimity is no doubt in great part due to the influence of the 
classical experiments of the Rivers Pollution Commissioners, and their 
triumphant demonstration of the superiority of intermittent over continuous 
filtration ; and it would seem that these truly astonishing results blinded 
subsequent investigators to the possibility of further improvement except in 
trifling details such as the composition of the filtering medium.' 

" In the face of such weighty testimony to the efficacy of the intermittent 
system, it would seem presumptuous to suggest that in principle and practice 
it is radically incorrect ; and yet a little consideration will leave no doubt 
that there is a third and much more promising alternative method, namely, 
the continuous passage of both sewage and air through the filter simul- 
taneously. 

" For it has been recognised from the first, and is indeed beyond question^ 
that the chemical change upon which purification depends is oxidation, and 
whether this is effected by purely chemical or biological agency is a matter 
which, however interesting in itself, does not seriously affect the main 
principle which should underlie the construction and manipulation of a 
filter, that is, to bring sewage and air into the most intimate contact 
possible. There will be no necessity to labour this position : it is common 
ground on which all workers at this subject stand, and yet it is consistently 
ignored in the adoption of the almost universal intermittent filter. For 
consider for a moment the cycle of operations in such a filter. 

" At the commencement the medium has been drained for some hours^ 
and is merely moistened with sewage thai has in consequence been exposed 
to such air as has been able to find its way into the interstices of the filter. 
A considerable degree of oxidation is effected in this sewage, and is indi- 
cated by the nitrous and nitric acids formed, although, as will be seen 
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sabsequeutly, the conditions of the ititermittent filter are so unfavourable to 
the oxidising organisms that they never attain their maximum efficiency. 

** The filter is next filled up with sewage, a liquid almost theoretically 
devoid of free oxygen, the air being expelled ; in fact, e^^^pe apertures are 
provided for this very purpose. 

'* The whole system being thus oxygen free, except upon the surface and 
in the neighbourhood of such air as is entangled in the medium, very little 
oxidation can take place. 

" During the repose that ensues a clarification takes place owing to the 
adherence of particular matter to the surface of the medium. After an 
interval of some hours the filter is emptied, the agitation involved generally 
resulting in dislodging a good deal of particular matter, so that the filtrate 
is at first turbid. Subsequently it clears more or less, and on analysis is 
found to contain traces of oxidised nitrogen, not because any material 
amount of oxidation has taken place in this particular bulk of sewage, but 
because it has washed out those oxidised products which were formed in the 
previous period of rest. Whilst, then, in the first and last phases the 
conditions are more or less favourable to the oxidation of the limited 
quantity of sewage held up in the filter, during the greater part of the time 
the position is very much that of the discarded continuous filter in which 
oxidation is hardly possible." 

Constantly aerated continuoas flow bacterial filters were introduced as 
improvements upon the Dibdin intermittent bacterial tank filters, by 
Colonel Ducat, Mr F. W. Stoddart, and others, but the most interesting is 
probably that known as the Thermal Aerobic Filter, a system introduced 
by Mr C. J. Whittaker (PI. VII.). In this system an open septic tank is 
used and the tank eifiuent with what suspended matter it happens to contain 
is delivered to continuous flow filters by means of revolving sprinklers. The 
sprinklers are worked by pressure from a pulsometer, and the whole of the 
steam used in pumping the tank effluent on to the filters is condensed by 
the sewage, its temperature being raised thereby. During cold weather a 
supplementary steam-jet is turned in the pulsometer delivery pipe to main- 
tain the temperature at any fixed point. Uniform conditions are thereby 
secured in the filter-bed, the body of it being raised to higher temperature 
than the surrounding atmosphere, and an air current so produced through 
it, securing desirable conditions for aerobic micro-organisms. 

The following is a report of a trial of the system made for the Kibble 
Joint Committee in March 1899 by the author: — 

'' TrialB of the ' Thermal Aerobic * Filters at Ooppy Glough.— This 
system, briefly, is one which takes advantage of the anaerobic or purifying 
organisms to get rid of the sludge, and of the aerobic or oxidising organisms 
to get rid of the objectionable matter dissolved. 
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*' To this end the sewage is received in an ordinary precipitation tank and 
treated with a small quantity of lime, which both assists the deposition of 
the sludge and produces alkalinity, conducive to the desired putrefaction. 

''The sludge so deposited is not abstracted as usual, but allowed to 
remain in the tank and to putrefy. The whole of the contents of the tank 
so become one putrid mass, the fresh incoming sewage displacing the putrid 
liquid, which emerges as a tank effluent at the opposite end. This may be 
clear or otherwise, but in any event it is pumped to the filters by means of 
a pulsometer and delivered thereon by means of revolving sprinklers. In 
the act of being lifted its temperature is raised, the degree to which it is 
raised being dependent largely on the lift, or, in other words, to the steam 
used. If this happens not to be sufficient, then live steam la injected for 
purposes of heating pure and simple. 

" The filters have a depth of 9 feet^ and consist of a uniform mass of 
coke, broken to a 2^-inch ring, 

" By referring to the tabulated sheet of results it may be seen that on 
January 25, 16,256 gallons were passed from the tank through the filters, 
and on the 27th, 41,306. The quantities were measured by the actual fall 
in the tank of the water line, after taking due precaution that the pump 
suction pipe should be the only outlet. 

" This was at the rate of 325 gallons per yard per 24 hours on the former 
date, and 295 on the latter, taking the square filter area, and so including 
some portion unsprinkled, one-fifth of the total. If this be added, the 
working rate of the filter is 387 gallons per yard per 24 hours. 

" On the first occasion the temperature was raised d^^'S F., and on the 

second 9'**5 F. The tank effluent on the first occasion was, however, worse 

than on the second ; in fact, the extra work to be done, as measured by 

the albuminoid ammonia, was about proportionate to the extra heat 

addeil. 

Results in parts per 100,000. 





Albuminoid 


Oxygen Absorbed. 


Degrees 
Balsed. 




AmmonlA. 


Three 
Minutee. 


Four Hours. 


1 
January 26th, . '41 

January 27th, . 57 

• 


1-0 
1-81 


4-2 
4-07 


5-8 
9-6 



" The final result in both cases was practically the same, and the method 
of treatment certainly has the commendation of being * rational,' inasmuch as 
a fixed result can be aimed at, and neither more nor less. Ou the other hand, 
the bulk of the processes in use admit of no variation, and the result has to 
be accepted with thanks, be it good, bad, or indifferent. 
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" The final result, as judged by the albuminoid ammonia, can only be 
accepted as 'fair' according to the tabulation of the Joint Committee's 
results, but the effluent has the advantage of containing a large quantity of 
nitrogen as nitrates (average of the two trials, 2*13), which, with the 
albuminoid ammonia figure, precludes the idea of putrefaction or 
pollution. 

** To make sure of this point the effluent was kept for five days at a 
temperature of 80"* F., but at the end of that time it exhibited no sign of 
decomposition, and was clear and sweet. 

" The incoming sewage of course bears no relation to the tank effluent 
passed on the filters, but was sampled and submitted to examination only 
with the idea of ascertaining whether the tank effluent was weaker than 
usual. 

'* Although weaker than the incoming sewage, as shown by the chlorine, 
12'2 in the one case, and 8'5 in the other, the tank effluent cannot be said 
to be weak, the ammonia and absorbed oxygen figures borne in mind, but 
rather the incoming sewage to be strong. 

"The filter effluent contained practically just the same burden of solids 
on its exit as ou its entrance, but of course in a condition changed for the 
better, 79 and 73 in one case, and 83 and 77 in the other, evidence that the 
filter is not a mechanical strainer, but a chemical or bacterial transformer, 
delivering the whole of its charge, but in a changed condition. 

"A great advantage would be some sort of mechanical strainer for the 
little suspended matter in the filter effluent, for though small in amount it 
affects the results to an appreciable extent. When devoid of this the 
albuminoid ammonia yielded is only '08. It consists (as examined by Sir 
Edward Frankland's method) of 58*5 per cent, mineral matter, and 41*5 per 
cent, organic matter. 

" This organic matter contained carbon 23-2 per cent., nitrogen 8*5 per 
cent., the latter due to 'organised' matter largely as seen under the 
microscope. 

*' On analysis, therefore, this organised or living matter appears worse 
than it really is, for the living 'animals,' worms, etc., not bacteria, are 
killed, and their bodies yield ammonia which counts in the '16 parts per 
100,000, otherwise -08. 

" The cost of the system only concerns this report, so far as its inclusion 
within the region of ' best known reasonable and available means ' counts. 
If, as is stated, the amount of sludge is reduced to one-third, and the 
precipitants reduced to 15 grains per gallon of lime only, then the extra 
cost of coal for heating and pumping is more than saved. Whether the 
sludge and precipitants are so reduced could only be reported upon 
satisfactorily after at least one month's careful watching, but based upon 
the above, the comparative costs of treatment are as follows : — 
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" Old Treatment^ 

£ 8. d, 
Precipitants, 1 ton of lime and copperas, or alumina 

ferric, per million gallons, . . . . . 2 10 

Sludge, 40 tons per million, pressed to 8 tons dry, 

at 2s. 6d., 10 



" New Treatment — 

Precipitants, 1 ton lime per million gallons, . 

Sludge, 18 tons per million, pressed to, say, 2 tons dry 

(will now oontaia less water), 

Coal, per million gallons, 



8 10 





10 

5 

1 5 








2 






''But, in conjunction with these figures, it is only fair to state that a good 
effluent was never obtained by the old method, although filters of consider- 
able area were in use." 

This last is probably the most satisfactory method of treating tannery 
waste, bereft of tan-pit liquors, which liquors require separate treatment 
(see page 143), except that it may not be necessary to pump the liquors in 
order to get sufficient head to drive the sprinklers. A form of sprinkler 
(the Caink-Caudy) which can be driven by a head of twelve inches only, 
is shown, figs. 62 and 63. 

A complete installation suitable for the treatment of tannery waste is 
shown in diagram 73 and PI. VIII. It is really a scheme carried out by 
the author for the treatment of domestic sewage, but is quite fitting for the 
treatment of tannery waste. 

The solids of a heavy nature are trapped at A' after entering in the 
current of the whole volume at A ; and after passing through septic tanks B, 
the whole passes vid D on to the filters, F, which are served by sprinklers, G, 
and away by drain H. The sludge is removed at E by means, of Fidler's 
apparatus, fig. 31. ^ 

Before leaving the subject of tanning it would be well to note that in 
this, as in many other trades, much improvement in the future, so far as 
prevention of rivers pollution is concerned, will be brought about by the 
adoption of processes or operations which will considerably reduce the actual 
volume of waste water turned out from the mills or factories. In this 
connection, an important improvement in the method of liming skins has 
been introduced by Messrs J. k E. Pullman and E. H. Payne. 

In his lecture before the Society of Arts, April 24, 1899, Professor 
Proctor stated : — 

'' The chemistry of the liming process is by no means so simple as might 
at first sight appear. Its effects are not due to the chemical action of the 
lime alone, but also that of the enzyme products of bacteria, without which 
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so weak au alkaline solution would have little solvent action on the epidermis 
structures. Sound sterilised lime hides will not unhair in any reasonable 
time by the action of lime alone, but if previous to liming they have 
undergone slight putrefaction, or been submitted to the action of the 
ferments of a putrid soak, or if a small quantity of such ferments is 
introduced into the lime liquor itself, unhairing will take place in a normal 
way. This has been clearly pointed out, so far as I know, for the first time 
by Mr Payne, Messrs Pullman's chemist, but it is confirmed by exact ex- 
periments made by Dr Parker. 

" The effect of this combined action of bacteria and lime is to break down 
the epidermis matter of the skin, first into soluble forms identical with 
peptones or nearly so, and then into simpler and simpler products as time 
goes on, till we arrive at amines and amido-acids, often of the fatty series, 
and finally at ammonia, carbonic acid, and water. An old lime contains, 
in addition to the full quantity of caustic lime which it will dissolve, a large 
quantity of dissolved lime which is no longer caustic, but combined with 
weak organic acids, together with ammonia, peptonised hide substance, and 
a large number of living bacteria and their products, some of which are the 
solvent ferments or enzymes of which I have spoken. It therefore happens 
that, contrary to the usual belief of tanners, an old lime is much stronger 
than a fresh one in its solvent effect on hides, although it swells much less, 
since the enzymes have an effect like that of a pure liquor, directly opposed 
to swelling, and ammonia swells much less than lime, though its solvent 
effect is greater. The effect of such old limes is therefore to dissolve and 
loosen the fibrous tissue of the skin, giving poor weights and spongy leather, 
and where the limes are very stale there is great danger of injury to the 
grain by the direct action of bacteria. Absolutely new limes, on the other 
hand, swell the fibre well with veiy little loss of hide substance, but if the 
hides have not undergone any previous putrefactive action, they loosen the 
hair very slowly." 

This goes to show that a new lime is more desirable than an old one, if 
only it can be brought into intimate contact with the skin in which putre- 
faction to some extent has gone on. With this idea in view, Messrs Pullman 
introduced a process of drumming the skin first with a solution of soda (such 
as caustic or carbonate) for about three hours only, and afterwards with a 
solution of a salt of lime (such as calcium chloride), the combined acid of 
which, leaving it for the soda, sets free caustic lime within the pores of 
the hide to exert its depilatory action. Many advantages are claimed for 
this process, and on the face of it it certainly appears promising. Assuming 
that the skins are limed as well as by the old method, from a rivers pollution 
point of view it is a great improvement. The patentees claim that — 

(1) The process is cleaner, there being no lime * slab ' or sludge to pollute 
streams, clog sewers, or to be carted away. 
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(2) The process is quicker, since it can be completed in a few hours, 
according to the nature of hide or skin and result required. 

(3) One-tenth of the space necessary for the old method is required. 

(4) There is very great economy in labour. 

(5) The process of liming is completed with one-twentieth the quantity 
of water. 

(6) The natural grease of the hide is not, as in the ordinary liming 
process, transformed into an insoluble but into a soluble soap which is largely 
dissolved out, thus preventing the production of greasy leather. 

(7) The structures of wool and hair are preserved, and the felting 
properties of both are materially enriched. 

(8) The liming is so effected that, after hairing and fleshing (the lime 
being more easily soluble) the skins require less bateiug or puiring and the 
hides less working and de-liming previous to passing to the liquors. 

(9) The quantity of lime precipitated and combined can be regulated 
simply and accurately to suit any class of hides or skins ; the skins cannot 
therefore be over-limed, even if left in the final solution for days, and in 
consequence strictly uniform results will always be obtained. 

The following is a report on Messrs Pullman's process for liming hides 
and skins by Dr T. Gordon Parker : — 

'' At the request of Messrs John and Edward Pullman, I visited the 
works of Messrs R & J. Pullman, Ltd., on the 11th January, 
in order to investigate the working of their new process for 
liming hides and skins. 

** On my arrival at the tan-yard, a pack of salted Queensland hides, 
averaging 60 lbs., had been got ready for the process of soaking 
in water by 'the ordinary methods. I examined the hides, and 
considered that they were in a suitable condition for liming, freed 
from salt and other extraneous matters, and also soft and pliable. 
The pack was divided into two lots, one of which was treated in 
a drum, the second lot being treated in a paddle. No. 1 pack 
was now put into the first solution in a large drum, and slowly 
drummed in this for about two hours, at the end of which time 
they were thoroughly plumped up, were soft and soapy in feel, 
and exactly what one would expect from treating hides in such a 
solution as was used. I cut off a small piece from one of the 
hides at this stage, which was afterwards examined microscopi* 
cally. It appeared to be in a healthy condition, the fibres were 
swollen and separated, but not in any way destroyed or damaged. 

'* These hides were now taken out of the drum and put into a second 
bath, which consisted of a solution in correct proportions, to pro- 
duce, in conjunction with the materials used in the first bath, 
calcium hydrate (lime) in the interior of the hide. After drumming 
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in this second solution for about two hours, the hides were again 
examined, and it was found that by the joint action of the two 
solutions used, lime had been deposited in the interior of the 
hide and chemically combined with the hide substance. The 
hides appeared to be exactly the same in appearance and feel as 
the best lime hides would appear on being drawn from the last 
lime in any up-to-date tanyard. They were well pumped, firm, 
and appeared to be in a perfect and healthy condition. A section 
was cut from one of the hides and afterwards examined, both 
chemically and microscopically, in my laboratory j the fibres 
were thoroughly separated and in perfectly healthy condition. 

*'The solutions through which the hides had passed were examined, 
and found to contain no dissolved hide substance, only containing 
the usual substances which are removed from the hide by the 
action of ordinary lime. On the removal of the hair, the grain 
was firm, not drawn or loosened in any way ; in fact, it would be 
impossible to distinguish these hides from any thoroughly limed 
pelt. 

*' Precisely the same results were obtained in experiment No. 2, which 
was carried out in a paddle instead of in a drum, the only differ- 
ence being that the process took slightly longer, both in the first 
and second baths, and, as is only natural, the hides appeared 
slightly firmer. 

" Oa the 20th January I again visited Messrs Pullman's works, 
Godalming, in order to see a pack of hides which had been in 
ordinary pits instead of being paddled or drummed. 

^' I watched these hides being unhaired, and examined them carefully. 
They were in an equally good condition to the packs examined 
on the 11th. The hides had a nice mild feel, a perfectly smooth 
and even grain, were firm and plump, and appeared most admir- 
ably suited for the manufacture of either sole or dressing leather. 
A sample of the hair was taken from both packs and examined 
microscopically. It was absolutely undamaged by the action of 
either of the chemicals, and perfectly suitable for felting, or any 
other purpose for winch ordinary hair can be used. 

" The pelt was examined, and found to contain the average quantity of 
lime, but, what I considered most important, was almost free 
from grease, the action of the solution in the first bath having 
saponified the natural grease of the hide, forming a soluble soap, 
which would be dissolved out. This, in my opinion, is a very 
important matter, as it does away with, or at least diminishes, 
the evil of greasy leather, a serious evil at some periods of the 
year. 
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^' The process appears to me to be one of the most important improve- 
ments that has been recently introduced into the leather trade, 
because the process is applicable to every branch ; and possesses, 
in my opinion, the following important advantages: — That the 
quantity of lime precipitated and combined in the hide may be 
regulated, simply and accurately, to suit any class of hides or skins ; 
hides cannot be over-limed even if left in the final solution for 
days ; that the natural grease of the hide is not, as in the ordinary 
liming process, transformed into an insoluble soap, but a soluble 
soap is first produced, which is largely dissolved out, thus re- 
moving the natural grease from the hides, and preventing the 
production of greasy leather ; that the long handling and hauling 
process at present in vogue will be completely done away with, 
and by Messrs Pullman's process the heaviest hides may be limed 
and unhaired in from eight to twelve hours ; the dangers of old 
limes and consequent destruction of pelt substances, meaning loss 
of weight, will be absolutely obviated. The process will save very 
largely in the quantity of water used in tan-yards. In some 
districts this will prove a great blessing, and thus what is now 
getting such a serious matter, the quantity of sewage from the 
tan-yards, will be materially decreased, as it is the lime liquors 
which are usually the most objectionable in the pollution of 
rivers and streams, and so strongly objected to by the local 
authorities at sewage outfalls. The space required for the process 
will be much smaller ; one pit will serve where by the present 
process ten or more are in use ; and at the same time the cost of 
the process would be materially cheaper than the present process 
of liming ; and last, but not least, the quality of the pelts pro- 
duced would always be identical, provided the materials are 
weighed out correctly. This is a most simple matter, as the 
materials can be bought in liquid form of known strength, and 
the proportions can by any intelligent workman be measured out 
accurately; even a slight error in the proportions used would 
not have a serious effect. The pelt would thus never be over-limed 
or under-limed, as at present is frequently the case. Lime 
speck, lime blast, lime burns, hook scratches and the many other 
common flaws due to carelessness in the present process, can be 
absolutely obviated, and there will be no lime slab, which is 
frequently a serious nuisance to get rid of. Another point which 
is also of importance, is that the process can be used with impure 
water, an especial advantage being that when used with water 
contaminated with iron the iron is precipitated out^ and no evil 
effects of it communicated to the leather. 
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" I was also shown at Messrs Pallman's works several different classes 
of skins which had been treated by the same process, which 
proved to me that it was equally suitable for any class of skin or 
hide, from the lightest to the heaviest, a piece of walrus being an 
example of the heavier class. This was thoroughly limed and 
free from grease. 

" In conclusion, from careful observation, examination of the pelt^ both 
before and after, and also of the liquors used, I am strongly of 
the opinion that the process will prove a valuable one to the 
leather trade in general, that the cost of production will be 
reduced and the leather improved in quality. 

"I consider the process very simple, perfectly reliable, and entirely 
novel." 

It is possible that in the neighbourhood of paper and bleach works the 
waste soda liquors from the one and waste CaGlg liquors from the other may 
be utilised advaatageously in the above process of liming. 

The liquors from the tan-pits are sufficiently objectionable both in 
character and appearance to call for special treatment. When they are re- 
used as far as possible and the volume kept low, a Kestner evaporator as 
described in Chapter YIII. might be adopted advantageously for the purpose 
of getting the liquors sufiiciently dense to permit of their being carried 
away to the manure heap. 

Where the volume is too great to permit of this, precipitation by means 
of alumina sulphate — not alumina-ferric, which causes a black discoloration 
due to iron and tannic acid — might be resorted to, and followed by a 
separate 'septic' or decomposing tank and bacterial filters as in fig. 75. 
From trials made by the author, he is led to believe that a different type of 
organism is cultivated on separate filters used in this way, as such filters in 
toto give far better results per square yard than a single filter treating a like 
quantity of the liquors mixed proportionately. 



CHAPTER V. 

BBEWEEY AND DISTILLEEY WASTE. 

The waste liquids discharged from breweries are due to the washing of 
returned casks (many of which contain old beer, hops, etc.), and the various 
utensils, plant and floors; for no one knows better than the successful 
brewer that absolute cleanliness is essential to the production of good 
beer. 

Before little or anything was known of ' wild growths ' by aerial infection, 
brewers practised, and valued, cleanliness from experience ; and the careful 
washing of mash tuns, hop backs, coolei's, fermentation vats and barrels has 
always been an important part of brewery work. 

These waste wash liquors are loaded with vegetable organic matter of 
a fibrous or cellular character in suspension, with albuminoid bodies, the 
various transformations of starch due to inversion by diastase, like enzymes, 
and fermentation by yeast, as well as with artificial dextrose where such 
malt substitutes are used, in solution, in addition to the usual scouring and 
fining agents, both in solution and suspension. 

The waste discharged by distilleries, pot ale principally, or beer from 
which the alcohol has been distilled, has much the same character but is 
more concentrated. In both cases the earliest contribution to the drains 
(malt steeping omitted) after the washing of hot or cold (clean water) tanks 
is the washing of the mash tun. A residual portion of both wort and grist, 
or grains, together with any cleaning agents, form the burden of this. 

An analysis of the wort itself may be taken as given by Heron,* as 

follows : — 

Percentages 

calculated on the malt 

Maltose, 39*01 

Dextrine 1370 

Malt extract carbohydrates, 9*55 

Albuminoids, etc., 10*64 

Insoluble (grains, etc.)) 27*10 



100*00 



* Jaum, S, C, /., vol. vii. p. 258. 
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The malt extract carbohydrates (cold water extract) were found by 
O'Sullivan to conaist of — 

Cane sugar, . . * 4*4 

Maltose 8*15 

DeztroBe, ... 2*25 

Levalose, 1*10 

The mash tun wash is naturally a dilution of the wort, and a sample of 

such drawn from the Spring Clough Brewery, Barrowford, gave the following 

results on examination : — 

Mineral. Volatile. Parts per 100,000. 
Saspended solids, ... 5 71 76 

Dissolved soUds, ... 170 1474 1644 

Rotatary angle 200 mm. tube, .... 2*86'' 
Copper oxide reduced per 100 cc, . *989 grme. 

Maltose per 100 cc, '681 ,, 

Dextrine per 100 cc, *17 „ 

The above figures cannot be considered quite correct, because of the 

undoubted presence of other bodies possessing optical activity, but only as an 

indication of the approximate quantity of starch products liable to yield acetic, 

lactic or other acids, to be referred to hereafter. The sample was not inverted 

before examination, so that any unchanged starch carried forward by the wort 

may reach the waste liquors eventually from the finings of the finished beer. 

The relative volumes of the liquors were, 
per 100 gallons brew in 
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Washing of hot liquor backs, \ 

Washing of cold liquor backs, J 

Cleaning out mash tun, . 

Copper wort pipes, 

Two wort backs, 

Copper, including last runnings 

from mash tun to save copper 

during raking of fires, . 

Hop back, pumping back, 
Wort pumps, . 

Cooler and refrigerator, • 

Fermenting tuns, yeast back 

and yeast press, . 
Settling backs. 
Floors upstairs, 
Racking room. 
Sundries, 

Casks, first washings. 
Casks, second washings, . 
Casks, steaming and outside 

washings, .... 



Brewery A. Brewery B. Brewery C. 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 



4 
2 
8 



25 
8- 
9 

8: 

2 

4 

3 

10 

80 

80 

100 



15 



17 



20 
15 
20 

16 
4 

10 
5 

• • • 

60 
50 

20 



20 
18 
16 

20 
4 

10 
5 

• • • 

40 
60 

80 



Total waste in gallons 
per 100 gallons brew, 



9108 



8604 



10,944 



10 
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The washing of the copper is the next source of w^ste, and results of 
examinations of liquors from this as well as from the mash tan and other 
sources — the hop back, the coolers, refrigerators, fermentation vats, settling 
racks, floors and return casks — are here given: — 
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In the cases of distilleries by far the greater volume of the waste is the 
pot ale, although in cases where the grain is malted, and these are numerous, 
the steep water is considerable, as are also the 'spent lees' and Mime 
washing' from the rectifiers and tun rooms respectively. 

The following are the total volumes yielded at eleven representative 

distilleries on the Spey, Scotland : — 

Oallonaper Week. 



No. 


Pot Ale. 


Steep Water. 


Spent Lees. 


Lime Wash. 


I. 


50,000 


25,000 


80,000 


20,000 


II. 


80,000 


10,000 


11,000 


5,000 


IIL 


24,000 


20,000 


7,000 


85,000 


IV. 


58,000 


86,000 


21,800 


40,000 


V. 


29,000 


18,000 


10,650 


15,000 


VI. 


27,500 


6,000 


6,510 


8,600 


VIL 


27,500 


6,000 


6,510 


8,600 


vin. 


80,000 


40,000 


15,000 


15.000 


IX. 


10,000 


15,000 


6,000 


1,000 


X. 


25,000 


16,000 


8,000 


8,000 


XI. 


81,000 


18,000 


4,000 


18,000 



The average distillery, therefore, may be consideind to discharge about the 
same volume of waste liquors as the average brewery, namely, 15,000 to 
25,000 gallons per day, and almost any method of treatment is applicable to 
both if .to one. 

From the foregoing analyses it will be 9een that the objectionable 
constituents of brewers' and distillers' waste are largely of an organic 
character, and it was shown in the chapter on Tanning and Fellmongering 
that the most advantageous method of purifying these is by treatment on 
bacterial filters, either aerobic or anaerobic. 

Almost all, if not entirely all organic bodies are subject to bacterial 
degradation if in neutral environment. But in the cases of starches and 
starch derivatives in contact with the atmosphere, acids are generally pro- 
duced which prevent the activity of nitrifying organisms. The atmosphere 
generally, and particularly that in the vicinity of breweries, is charged with 
organisms which when brought in contact with starch or starch products 
will yield acids as the result of their existence. 

Percy Frankland {Thorpe^s Diet, App. Chem.) states: **In practice a 
large number of substances undergo spontaneous lactic fermentation. Thus 
besides milk and the various forms of sugar, sorbite, mannite, dulcite, and 
inosite are all transformed into lactic acid, as is also calcium malate. 
Lactic fermentation frequently occurs in the manufacture of starch, and is 
one of the chief dangers in the preparation of beet sugar. It has also to be 
contended against in the alcoholic fermentations, and it probably plays an 
important part in the leavening of bread. 

" The ferment, which is very widely distributed, may be conveniently 
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obtained either by allowing milk to stand several days, or by exposing the 

following mixture : — 

Cane sugar, 9 parts 

Glucose or mannite, . . . . 10 „ 

Decomposing cheese, .... 1 part 

Chalk 10 parts 

" B. amylobader (anaerobic) produces butyric acid and is said to ferment 
starch and also arabin and lichenin." 

Fitz (Ber. 1878, 44 and 53) found that 100 parts starch suspended in a 

solution containing the necessary salts yielded with the B, ethylicus at 

40' C— 

Butyric aoid, 34*7 parts 

Acetic aoid, 5*0 

Succinic acid, *3 

Ethylic alcohol 1 part 

and a trace of normal butyric alcohol. 

Boutroux (Comptes liendus, cii, 924) describes a formation of acid 
C^H^g^s ^^^^ ^^® fermentation of glucose, to which he gives the name of 
oxygluconic acid. 

It is to ferments of this character that the souring of beer, pot ale, and 
brewery refuse generally is due. Indeed it is difficult to keep brewery refuse 
free from ' souring ' even a few days. In referring to the acidity of pot ale, 
Mr B. W. Lang * records that ** On investigating the pot ale itself, aldehyde 
was detected, the older samples containing the larger amount, while further 
analyses proved the presence of lactic acid, succinic acid, and a doubtful 
quantity of acetic acid." 

The amount of alkali required to neutralise the free acid in the liquor at 
different stages was determined. 

25 c.c. of the solution were taken, made up to 200 c.c. with water, and 

titrated with standard sodium carbonate, phenolphthalein being the indicator 

employed. 

100 parts of (1) fresh pot ale required 0*8488 grms. Na,CO,. 
100 „ (2) sample 10 days old 1*272 „ 
100 „ (8) sample 40 days old 1*94 






The composition of the pot ale was — 

Grains per gallon. 

Total solid matter (soluble portion), .... 2191*0 

Ash 505*0 

Phosphoric acid, 189*3 

Saline ammonia, 7*0 

Albuminoid ammonia, 62*3 

Sugar, 28*0 

Carbohydrates, aldehydes, and organic acids (lactic, 

succinic), 1080*0 

Oxygen absorbed in four hours, 89*0 

* Joum. S. C, /., vol. xviii. p. 239. 
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In the treatment of such waste the author found that at most breweries 
this acidity was not overcome easily. At Messrs Allsopp's Brewery, 
Darwen, a system of strainers and filters was put down as shown in plan 
and section (fig. 74). 

The filter consisted of sand and ' magnetic carbide.' Good results, how- 
ever, were never obtained, the following actual extract from the Kibble Joint 
Committee's Report, July 1898, being a fair specimen of the whole : — 



Description of Sample. 


Date. 


Albuminoid 

Ammonia, 

parts per 

100,000. 


Oxygen 
Absorbed. 
8 minutes. 


Oxygen 

Absorbed. 

4 hours. 


Grains per gallon. 


Filter effluent, 
Filter effluent, 
Filter effluent, 


June 6, 1898 

June 9, 1898 

June 28, 1898 


•208 
•228 
•160 


•87 • 
1-08 
•51 


1-40 
2 16 
1-90 



« These samples have evidently not been sufficiently filtered. Though 
clear and colourless at the time of drawing, they soon became foul, and 
deposited a very objectionable black sediment. The sample drawn on the 
9th June was examined in further detail, the results being as follow : — 

Parts per 100,000. 

Suspended solids, 2*0 

Total volatile solids, 19*0 

Total mineral solids, 29*0 

Mineral solids contained — 

Silica, 5*0 

Iron and alumina, 15*9 

Sodium and potassium chlorides, 5*0 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO,), I'O 



26-9 



»» 



At the Clough Vale Brewery, Barrowford, Colne, a similar plant was put 
down with the same unfortunate result. 

At the Anglo-Bavarian Brewery, Shepton Mallet, a very extensive 
purification plant is in operation, consisting of cooling arrangements, 
precipitation tanks (alumina ferric being used as precipitant), sludge presses, 
and magnetic carbide filters, but the result is anything but satisfactory. The 
final effluent is discharged into the sewers of the Urban District Council, 
and the effect on the treatment at the sewage farm has been disastrous, a bad 
effluent, rivers pollution, and constant threats of litigation being the result 

There is evidently no possibility of preventing the acid fermentation in 
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untreated liquors, for from the very fact of atmospheric contact this must 
arise, as is shown by the following experiments by Dr G. H. Moritz : — * 

'* Samples were taken in sterilised flasks, at different stages, of a brew of a light mild 
ale, with hops in the copper at the rate of 2*22 lbs. per barrel, as follows : — 

A. Directly from the mash-tab taps, at a temperature of ISi'* F. (grav. 1041*1). 

B. Directly from the copper, 15-30 minutes after the wort broke through 

(grav. 10787). 

C. Directly from the copper after 2^21 hours' boil, and immediately before the 

coppers were let go (grav. 1087*6). 

D. After the worts had been exposed on the coolers and refrigerators for some time. 
All the samples were forced at 80 to 85° F., and examined from time to time with 

the following results : — 

At the end of forty-eight hours — 

A. Swarming with bacilli and bacteria. 

B. No trace of organisms. 

C. No trace of organisms. 

D. Fermenting briskly, and the sediment showed Saceh. apunUattcs Pastorianw, 

and ellipsotdetu forms, together with bacteria and micrococci. 
At the end of ten days — 

A. As before, the organisms were sporulating freely. 

B. No trace of oiganisms. 

C. No trace of organismB. 

D. Still fermenting briskly, with various forms of yeast and bacteria. The 

liquid contained 2 per cent, by volume of alcohol. 
At the end of forty-four days — 

B 1 

Q y Still absolutely free from organisms. 

D. Still fermenting slightly ; 7*04 per cent, of alcohol present 
After sixty-nine days — 

Q* I Still absolutely free from organisms. 

D. Still fermenting slightly ; 7*79 per cent, of alcohol present 

" The experiment was interrupted at this point, and a small quantity of 
wort^ fresh from the mash tun, was added to each flask of B and C ; in forty- 
eight hours all the flasks contained a large number of bacilli and bacteria. 

" We learn from this experiment, firstly, that the wort as it left the mash 
tun contained a large number of organisms and spores capable of develop- 
ment ; secondly, that fifteen minutes' boiling in the copper was sufficient to 
arrest the growth of these organisms; and thirdly, that the wort, before 
entering the fermenting vessels, contained a vast number of germs capable of 
development in hopped wort." 

The application of brewery waste or distillery waste to land was recom- 
mended by the Rivers Pollution Commissioners, 1868, and when applied in 
only small quantities the natural bases of the soil will no doubt in a large 
measure neutralise the acidity. But when applied in large quantities, as at 
Burton-on-Trent, even the addition to the soil of lime as an additional base 
has not resulted in either a satisfactory effluent or freedom from nuisance. 

* Laboratory Club Transactions, vol. iii. No. 2. 
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The results given by the Commissioners (page 152) of the examination of 
distillery waste both before and after successful treatment on land are inter- 
esting only where there is an abundance of such land. 

Now when wine is just beginning to sour, to the annoyance of the 
vintner, it is often remedied by the addition of sugar, and fermentation 
started afresh. That is to say, the activity of one micro-organism is arrested 
by the introduction of media suitable for the rapid development of other 
competitive forms. 

On this principle the author patented and pat in practice a method of 
treating this class of waste. Putrid sewage, or sewage sludge, is introduced, 
the active anaerobic organisms in which come into competition with the acid 
producing bacteria, and in a short time the action of the latter ceases; 
moreover, the ammonia and other unstable compounds in the sewage 
neutralise the acids if already present, the resulting putrid liquid becoming 
quite amenable to treatment on bacterial filters. 

The treatment as a whole is similar to the septic treatment, but the 
' septic ' tank is in this case not used for the purpose of liquefying sludge, 
but for that of rendering inert the acid forming organisms. It is therefore 
better described as an anti-souring tank. 

A small scale trial * was first made with about forty gallons of pot ale, the 
following results being obtained : — 

Results prom Treatment of Pot Ale in ANTi-sauRiNO Tank 

AND BaGTERLIL FiLTBR. 
Parts per 100,000. 





Sample. 


1 

> 
5 

• 

8-1 
71 

■*■ 
7-1 


Albuminoid 
Ammonia 


9 

1 

• 

38-8 


Nitrogen as 

Nitrates and 

Nitrites. 


Total Solids. 


• 


Mineral. 
210 


Volatile. 


Total. 




I. Crude pot ale (sour), . 


5-5 


• • • 

• • • 


2885 


2595 




II. Same, neutralised with 
lime, 


5-4 

• • • 

5*4 

-64 
•15 


40 


670 


2815 


3485 

• • • 

1075 

245 
203 


i 


III. Passed through tank 
containing sewage. (No 
analysis.) 


• • • 

26-6 


• •• 




... 
215 


• • • 


IV Tank effluent from 
III., 


860 


y. Bacterial filter effluent, 

first time, 
Bacterial filter effluent, 

second time, 


•28 
•26 


26-8 
25 1 


3-1 

•8 


175 
162 


70 
41 



As described by the author in a paper presented to the Inst. C.E., Feb. 1902. 
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The crade distillery waste was then passed through the same filter 
without a previous mixing with sewage, but do real purification took place. 
A decomposition and sedimentation, accompanied by a souring, continued 
right up to the fifteenth or sixteenth filtration, but at the end it was black 
and offensive. It appeared evident, therefore, that the presence of the 
bacteria in putrid sewage had some effect in preventing acidification, as in 
the case of the vinous secondary fermentation, and a trial was then made 
with starch paste only. About twenty pounds of starch were mixed with 
ten pounds of water, forming a paste. Half of this was mixed with putrid 
sewage sludge and allowed to stand one day and then examined. After the 
expiration of five days a further sample was examined and the mixture then 
passed through a bacterial filter previously matured by means of sewage 
only. From the table of results it will be observed that after one day's 
standing the difference in the composition of the mixture is little more than 
that due to the dilution or experimental error. After the expiration of five 
days, however, the change is decided. The copper oxide reduced amounts 
to less than one half, as does also the rotary angle. There had been, there 
fore, a decomposition of starch to the extent of one half or more. The 
remaining portion of the paste, unmixed with sewage, was unchanged in 
appearance, and gave practically the same figures on immersion as on the 
first day, but smelled offensive. 

After passing the mixture, five days old, slowly through the filter once, 
the copper oxide was reduced to less than one-tenth and the rotatory angle 
to less than one-half. The albuminoid ammonia, due of course to the added 
sewage, was then estimated for the first time and stood at '16. The liquid 
was filtered again up to the fifth time, the operation extending over about 
two working days, and the table shows the changes in each successive 
filtration. 

The other portion of the paste had now become sour and stiuking, but 
otherwise thick, slimy and grey, as at first, and was passed into the filter ; 
but up to the twenty-first filtration a satisfactory effluent was not obtained, 
and the activity of the filter impaired if not destroyed. The effluent was 
turbid, soured on standing, and gave a blue coloration with iodine, indicative 
of unchanged starch. 

About this time Mr John S tanning, the general manager of the 
Bleachers' Association, Ltd., was anxious to improve the condition of the 
effluent at the Leyland works of the company (the purification plant at 
which is described in Chapter VI.), for the purpose of re-using all the 
effluent within the works. 

The author, on the success of the experiment before described, suggested 
treating the worse liquors only in the same manner, and an attempt was 
made with kier liquors. These only amount to about 20,000 gallons per 
diem, but as they are produced by boiling the raw cloth first with lime and 
afterwards with soda, they are very foul and concentrated, apart from the 
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strong alkalinity, nearly 1*10 normal. The most objectionable feature on 
the face of the experiment was the comparatively extreme alkalinity. But 
in face of the difficulty experienced in preserving the alkalinity of exposed 
liquors, and knowing the derision with which practical manufacturers would 
receive a process of impounding, sprinkling and filtering alkaline liquors for 
any purpose and yet retaining the alkalinity, the trial was proceeded with. 

Eight parts of kier liquor were mixed with one part wet sludge sewage 
and allowed to stand one week. The table shows the reduction in alkalinity, 
the only noticeable change due to standing. 

But after being sprinkled over a three-foot filter of broken clinkers, 
previously brought into condition by sewage, three times, the change was 
remarkable, inasmuch as the albuminoid ammonia was reduced to nearly 
one-quarter and the effluent clear and neutral in reaction. 

The table on next page shows also the effect of two weeks' standing, but 
the advantage is not so great as to justify the expenditure involved in extra 
tank accommodation. A less amount in capital expenditure devoted to extra 
filtering area would probably give better results. 

A sample of crude old beer was then sprinkled over a bacterial filter 
three feet deep up to the twenty-third time, the loss due to evaporation 
being continually made up with water, but on each successive filtration the 
filtrate was sour, and though a considerable change was effected in the 
liquor, at the finish it was brown, deeply coloured, muddy in appearance, 
sour and offensive. Another sample was taken and allowed to stand for five 
days in contact with one-fifth its volume of wet putrid sewage sludge from a 
septic tank, and then passed through a filter — sprinkled. The table, page 160, 
shows results of this, in which it may be seen that after the second filtration 
both the optical activity and the copper reducing power have disappeared, 
and that the fifth filtrate is an excellent effluent, showing a reduction in total 
solids from 3200 to 200. The effluent was clear, sweet, colourless and 
neutral, but contained a small amount of suspended matter. Five filtrations 
may appear an excessive number, but it must be borne in mind that brewery 
waste would only be about one-fifth the strength of crude beer, and dis- 
tillery waste about half to one-third. 

At the Hook Norton Brewery Company's Brewery, Hook Norton, 
Banbury, a settling tank and continuous flow sand and gravel filter had been 
used, but with little success, during the six years ending 1898. It was then 
tried intermittently, with no better result, and on the suggestion of the author 
the plant was remodelled as shown in figs. 75 and 76. The flow is reduced, 
by eliminating all clear water, to about 1 2,000 gallons per day of strong 
liquor. This is impounded in a settling tank for not less than twenty-four hours 
in contact with putrid sludge from sewage, or a flow of 5 per cent domestic 
sewage is admitted, and when the putridity has once been established, sewage 
sludge is no longer necessary, though a small and constant supply of sewage 
is desirable. The contents of this tank, the 'anti-souring' tank, are pumped 
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by means of a pulsometer continually delivering into the hopper of the 
sprinkler over the filter. After being first brought into condition by means 
of sewage only, the filter was started on June 7, 1900, and the table (page 
161) shows the results of the first four months' working. 

The filtering medium is coal, screened and graded from about one inch 
cubes at the bottom, to quarter inch cubes at the top. The company being well 
provided with steam (and threatened with law proceedings from two sources), 
were quite prepared to pump the first filtrate on to a second filter for further 
purification, but this was not found necessary. The little suspended matter 
present after the first filtration is intercepted by shallow sand filters, and 
the effluent therefrom is clear, neutral, colourless, sweet, contains nitrates, 
and liberates albuminoid ammonia about '1 part per 100,000. The diminu- 
tion of dissolved oxygen therein also, after saturation, is less than 30 per 
cent Similar installations have been put down at the Fountains Free 
Brewery (fig. 77, Diag. 10, Plate IX.) and Blackburn, and a modification at 
Messrs Sumner's Brewery, Haigh, Wigan, 'contact' filters being adopted 
here. 

In a paper by Mr James Hendrick (Transactions of the Aberdeen 
Congress, 1900) are described some experiments with distillery refuse on 
contact beds, but without previous sewage inoculation. 

Although as many as seven contacts were allowed, the results were not as 
satisfactory as those cited above, those actually obtained being as follow : — 

Results of Analysis by Messrs Dibdin and Thudichum of Burnt Ale 
before and after passage through Bacterial Beds. 



Bate of 
Collection. 



1899. 
October 26. 



II 



Large Experiment — 

Crude, 

1st Bed — Coke, . 

2nd Bed— Coke, 

Srd Bed— Coke, 

4th Bed— Coke, . 

5th Bed— Sand, . 

6th Bed— Sand, . 

7th Bed— Sand, . 
Small Experiment — 

Crude, 

1st Bed— Coke, . 

2nd Bed— Coke . 

8rd Bed— Coke, . 

4th Bed— Coke, . 

6th Bed— Sand, . 

6th Bed— Sand, . 

7th Bed— Sand, . 



Ammonia 
(grains per gallon). 



Free. 



Albuminoid. 



Oxygen 

abaorbed from 

Permanganate 

atao^. in 

4 hours. 



24-5 45-5 700 

34-0 28-0 4f.O 

85-0 28-0 1720 

42-0 19-6 195 

43-7 140 112 

35-0 4*6 42 

30-6 6-1 86 
Bottle broken in transit. 



24-6 
35 
28-0 
36-4 
10-5 
0-21 
0-14 
0-16 



56-0 


1250 


17-5 


210 


19-6 


368 


16-8 


195 


7-0 


70 


0-21 


238 


0-12 


1 


0-17 


2 
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Depth of filter, 8 feet 

Clear portion only. 
Clear portion only. 
Dissolved oxyeen, 6*68 c.c. pt-r 

litre , after half hour's saturation ; 

4*8 CCS. after 2 hours; and 4 '87 

CCS. after 24 hours. 
Clear portion only. 
Clear portion only. 
Dissolved oxygen, after half hour's 

saturation, 6*07 ; after 2 hours, 

4*05; after 24 hours, 3 '5. 


QallonB per anperflclal 
yard treated. 


• 
• 
• 

1 


to 
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48 hours 

... 
48 hours 
48 hours 

••• 
48 hours 
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48 hours 
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48 hours 
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and Dr Schunk is of opinion that the loss in weight which cotton sustains 
in bleaching arises from a change in this pectic acid to parapectic acid or 
some allied body. 

" It seems to me that this pectic acid is derived most probably, not from 
the pure cellnlose itself, but some of the celluloid bodies which we have seen 
are always associated with it, and which are less stable and dense than the 
typical cellnlose, and thus the molecule is more liable to be broken up and 
subject to atomic rearrangement." 

The two last paragraphs in the above extract are probably of some 
importance in an attempt to arrive at an understanding with regard to the 
variation in the amount of matter which can be extracted by solvents for 
fats from the same piece of cloth at various points in the operations of 
bleaching. 

Noticing in the above results the varying quantities extracted by fat 
solvents, samples of cloth, before the ' chemic ' and after the white box, 
were obtained from various mills and examined, and although there was 
always considerable reduction in the white box sample; the results were very 
inconstant, and are borne out by the following interesting examinations 
made by Dr B. W. Gerland, late chemist to Messrs Steiner & Co., Ltd., 
Turkey-red dyers. Church (pages 169-171). The samples of cloth were not 
supplied by that firm. 

In examining the annexed results together with the soda and lime boils 
(pages 172, 173), it may be seen that the burden borne by waste liquors from 
a bleach works consists principally of — (1) organic matter such as resins, fats, 
starches, waxes, and soaps, both in suspension and in solution; (2) lime 
and lime salts, both in suspension and in solution; (3) china clay in 
suspension ; (4) soluble salts of soda and potash in solution. The salts of 
soda and potash, principally chlorides, the effect of 'chemicking' and the 
soda boil, are beyond the reach of practical precipitation at present or any 
other mode of elimination except the financially impossible recovery by 
evaporation of the water. But the bulk of the lime is precipitated by 
the sulphuric acid of the sour liquors and falls as sulphate, if the liquors 
are allowed to mix and stand. The actual precipitate} however, is usually 
not sufficiently dense to fall and carry with it the buoyant soaps, starches, 
or fats, and the result is a turbid liquor almost resembling an emulsion, 
even after some days' standing, unless other precipitants are added, though 
eventually clarification nearly always takes place. It is possible, however, 
that in obstinate cases where clarification only takes place after some weeks, 
it is due to the chemical decomposition of the organic matter with or 
without the intervention of micro-organisms ; but the above process of self- 
clarification, if such it may be termed, is too tedious and requires far too 
much settling space to recommend itself to manufacturers generally, as the 
interest on the capital expended for the provision of settling capacity repre- 
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Cloth No. 1. (Results expressed in percentages.) 



Constituenta. 


Qrey 
Cloth. 


After 
Lime Boil. 


Alter Ash 
Boil. 


After 
'Chemic,' 
first time. 


After 
'Chemic,' 
> aeoond 
time. 


After 
Sour. 


After 

White 

Box. 


Fat and wax (CCI4 extract), 


•2265 


4-5969 


•5912 


2^1224 


•2200 


•3887 


1 -7236 


Soluble washing^— 
















Organic, 

Mineral (affected by 


7-8671 


2-5084 


2-7917 


2 •8186 


•9696 


11086 


•6808 


•2027 


2 •7880 


•8979 


2 •8892 


1 -1681 


•7828 


1-7407 


reagents used), 
















Insoluble washings- 
















Organic, . • 


•9619 


•9958 


-1543 


•4686 


•0963 


•1542 


•1866 


Mineral (affected by 


-0682 


3-9615 


•0969 


•0989 


•1919 


•1084 


•0742 


reagents used). 
















Cloth, extracted — 
















Cellulose, . 


81-4502 


74-8041 


86^0021 


80^7205 


88 0687 


88 0696 


851671 


Ash, .... 


•1418 


1 -3046 


•3742 


2^3059 


•2015 


•8018 


1 •3875 


Moisture, . 
Composition of mineral 


9-0918 


9-0907 


9-0917 
100-0000 


9^0909 


9-0909 


9*0909 


9-0906 


100-0000 


100-0000 


100 -OOOOJIOO -0000 


100-0000 


100^0000 
















soluble washings — 
















Silica, . • 


-014 


•0708 


-0149 


•0885 


•0310 


•0469 


•0467 


Alumina with iron, 


•0036 


•0663 


-0096 


•0745 


-0115 


•0120 


-0818 


Lime, • • 


-0382 


•9553 


•1496 


•8173 


•2572 


•2383 


• • ■ 


Magnesia, . 
Soaa with potash. 


•0065 


•0960 


•0286 


•1893 


•0794 


•0642 


• ■ • 


-06-26 


•8445 


•2488 


•5612 


•2666 


•2209 


■ • ■ 


Hydrochloric acid, 


• • • 


•0384 


-1138 


-2176 


•1906 


•1427 


2-8397 


Sulphuric acid, , 


• • • 


•0902 


•0644 


•0343 


•0762 


-0579 


-0591 


•1247 


2^1600 


•6-297 


1-9827 


•9125 


•7829 


••• 


Less water from hydro- 


■ ■ • 


•0096 


•0284 


•0546 


•0476 


•0856 


* • • 


chloric acid, 














. • • 


« • ■ 


2-1604 


•6013 


1^9281 


•8649 


•7473 


Carbonic acid— loss, . 


• • « 


•6876 


•2966 


-9881 


•8032 


•0391 


... 




... 


2^7380 


•8979 


2-9162 


1^168V 


-7864 


... 


Composition of mineral 
















msolnble washings — 
















Silica, 


■ • ■ 


2-3370 


-0361 


•0437 


•0606 


•0505 


... 


Alumina with iron, . 


• • • 


1-1691 


•0177 


•0257 


•0364 


•0364 


••♦ 


Lime, 


• « • 


•1989 


•0349 


-0199 


•0963 


•0094 


... 


Carbonic acid and loss, 
Composition of ash — 


• ■ • 


•2565 


-0024 
•0911 


-0096 


• • ■ 


• • • 


... 


• • « 


8-9615 


•0989 


•1832 


•0963 


• •• 
















Silica, • 


• • • 


-6077 




•0963 


•0226 


•1146 


• • • 


Alumina with iron, 


• * • 


•3274 




-2716 


•0816 


•0939 


■ • ■ 


Lime, • . 


• » • 


•2078 




1-6173 


•0810 


•0922 


• ■ • 


Magnesia, . 




•0819 




•0485 


•0163 


Trace 


• • ■ 


Soda with potash. 


• a • 

• • ■ 


•0840 


• ■ • 


-0694 


-0210 
•17-25 


• ■ • 


• • • 


1 -3088 


2-1021 


• » • 


• • ■ 
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Cloth No. 


2. (Results in percentages. ) 






Conititaents. 


Grey 
Cloth. 


After 
Lime Boil. 


After Ash 
Boil. 


After 
' Ghemic,' 
first time. 


After 

'Gbemle/ 

■eoond 

time. 


After 
Soar. 


After 

White 

Box. 


Starch, .... 


•8845 












Fat and wax (CCI4 ex tract), 


10364 


1 -0632 


•2865 


4-4781 


•2740 


1 •0505 


-1917 


Soluble washings — 
















Organic, . 


10-5568 


1-8801 


7856 


41602 


•8014 


•8188 


-6440 


Mineral (affected by 


•9868 


1^2618 


'4787 


8-8717 


-4964 


•6176 


-4281 


reagents used), 
















In<toluble washings — 
















Organic, . 


-8682 


•8865 


•9806 


2^0466 


•2786 


•7421 


•1470 


Mineral (affected by 


•9968 


•1889 


•2821 


6-2884 


•1007 


2-6775 


•0468 


reagents used), 
















Cloth, extracted— 
















Cellulose, . 


76-6854 


85 7559 


88-0828 


70-6970 


88 8685 


85-2885 


89-8585 


JxSI), • . . • 


•2956 


•4770 


•1380 


•8722 


-0997 


•8694 


-0468 


Moisture, . 
Composition of mineral 


9 0910 


9-0916 


9 •0908 


9^0909 


9*0908 


9-0906 


9*0910 


100-0000 


loo^oooo'ioo^oooo 

1 


100^0000 


100-0000 


100-0000 


100-0000 
















soluble washings — 
















Silica, 


•0227 


•0888 


•0199 


•0281 


•0144 


•0088 


•0026 


Alumina with iron, . 


•0887 


•0792 


•0105 


•1131 


•0048 


•0240 


•0062 


Lime, 


•2031 


•7073 


•1884 


1 ^2698 


•1048 


-3548 


•2030 


Magnesia, . 


•0672 


•0781 


•0304 


•4104 


•0602 


•0019 


•0141 


Potash, 
Soda, 


} -3288 


/ -0249 
\ -0941 


•0228 
•1883 


'0436 
'6040 


•0145 
•0682 


} ^0679 


•0768 


Hydrochloric acid, 


•8868 


•2479 


•0810 


•0649 


-1521 


•0263 


•0646 


Sulphuric acid, . 


•0651 


•0564 


•0480 


•0172 


-0428 


•0051 


•0261 


1 -0524 


1-3217 


•4843 


2-5511 


•4618 


-4728 


•8888 


1 Less water from hydro- 


•0842 


•0611 


•0202 


•0172 


•0880 


•0063 


•0160 


chloric acid, 






•4641 












•9682 


1 -2606 


2-5839 


'4288 


•4665 


•8678 


Carbonic acid — loss, . 


•0181 
*9868 


■ • • 


» • ■ 


• • • 


■ • • 


•1511 


•0658 


i 


... 


• ■ • 


• • • 


• • • 


-6176 


•4231 


1 Composition of mineral 
















insoluble washings — 
















! Silica, 


• • ■ 


•0900 


•1409 


3 •6037 


•0630 


1-6195 


-0204 


Ferric oxide, 
Alumina, . 


• • • 

• • • 


1 ^0511 


•0696 


r -1949 
\ 1 ^4958 


1 -0202 


•7968 


•0151 


Lime, 


• • • 


•0300 


•0166 


•0015 


•0168 


•1419 


•0101 


Phosphoric acid. 
Composition of ash — 


• • • 


• • • 


• ■ ■ 


•0016 


• ■ « 


■ • • 


• • • 


• • • 


•1711 


•2270 


6 •I 976 


•1000 


2^6572 


•0456 
















Silica, 


• • • 


•0211 


•0491 


•1081 


-0332 


•2027 


•0261 


Alumina with iron, . 


• • • 


•1168 


•0386 


•1618 


-0231 


•1141 


•0826 


Lime, 


• • • 


•1730 


•0889 


-0858 


•0814 


•0392 


•0308 


Magnesia, . 


• • • 


•0466 


•0076 


•0084 


'0068 


•0092 


•0068 


Soda with potAsh, 


■ ■ • 


•1175 
•4750 


-0076 


•0083 
•3722 


•0068 


•0044 


•0063 
•1016 




•136S 


•0988 


-3698 
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Cloth No. 3. (Results in percentages. ) 



Constitnenta. 


Grey 
Cloth. 


1 

After 
Lime Boll. 


After 
Anh Boil. 


After 
' Chemic,' 
first time. 


After 

' Chemlc/ 

lecond 

time. 


After 
Sour. 


After 

White 

Box. 


Starch, . 


•1900 


• • • 


... 


* • • 


... 


■ « » 


• • « 


Fat and wax (CC14 extract), 


r2462 


3^0276 


•3619 


•8868 


•4219 


1 -0409 


•2667 


Soluble washings — 
















Organic, . 


4^1869 


1^6927 


11818 


11569 


•4205 


•5978 


1^0692 


Mineral (affected by 


•9657 


1 ^5220 


1 -0463 


•6820 


1 ^7949 


•2200 


•8436 


reagents used). 
















Insoluble washings— 
















Organic, . 


•2909 


•8100 


•2425 


•4005 


•4189 


•2184 


•1969 


1 Mineral (affected by 


•2154 


2^0860 


•1804 


•1724 


•1031 


•0493 


•0239 


reagents used), 
















Cloth, extracted— 
















Cellulose, . 


88-5867 


811689 


87 7986 


86-9016 


87-5716 


87-5905 


88-8629 


Ash, .... 


•2779 


•6955 


•1531 


•7089 


•1832 


-2988 


-1459 


Moisture, . 
Composition of mineral 


9 •0908 


9^0973 


9^0909 


9-0819 


9^0909 


9-0907 


9-0909 


100^0000 


100-0000 


100-0000 


100^0000 


100-0000 


100-0000 


100^0000 
















soluble washings — 






. 










Silica, 


•0441 


•0*272 


•0383 


•0399 


•0400 


-0313 


-0485 


Alumina with iron, . 


•0178 


•0637 


•0105 


•0109 


•0080 


•0090 


•0012 


Lime, 


•1349 


•7542 


•1910 


•3190 


•2127 


•0213 


•1521 


Magnesia, . 


•0283 


•0960 


•0247 


•0784 


•0641 


•0564 


•0479 


Potash, 
Soda,. 


1 ^2769 


/ ^0431 
\ -1079 


•3555 
•0621 


1 -0924 


/ ^0465 
t '2953 


1 ^0437 


•3891 


Hydrochloric acid, 


•1417 


•2478 


•0739 


•1907 


•1632 


•0826 


•1271 


Sulphuric acid, . 


•0992 


•0564 


•0365 


•0038 
•7351 


•0228 


•0354 


•0029 


•6369 


1 -3963 


•8325 


•8516 


•2797 


•7638 


Less water from liydro- 


• « • 


•0619 


•0189 


•0476 


'0408 


•0206 


•0317 


chloric acid, 










•8108 






1^3344 


•8136 


•6875 


•25U1 


•7821 


Carbonic acid — loss, . 
Composition of mineral 


• • • 


•1876 


• •• 


• ■ ■ 

• • • 


•9841 
1 -7949 


• ■ ■ 


-0831 


• • ■ 


1 -5220 


• • ■ 


• ■ a 


•8152 
















insoluble washings — 
















Silica, 


•1490 


1 ^2536 


•0941 


•0562 


•0525 


-0283 


• • * 


Alumina with iron, . 


•0479 


•7062 


•0299 


•0314 


•0340 


•0176 


• • • 


Lime, 
Composition of asli— 


•0194 


•0895 


•0036 


•0685 
•1561 


•0105 


•0086 


« • • 


•2163 


2 •0483 


•1276 


•0980 


•0495 


• • • 
















Silica, 


•1227 


•2201 


•0536 


•0317 


•0205 


'0653 


•0141 


Alumina with iron, . 


•0684 


•1707 


•0395 


•1469 


•0255 


'0545 


•0218 


Lime, 


•0487 


'2432 


•0415 


•4559 


•0757 


'0789 


•0761 


Magnesia, . 
Soda with iK>tasli, 

• 


•0051 


•0251 


•0058 


•0049 


•0265 


■ » ■ 


•0174 


■0307 


•0324 


•0094 


•0291 


•0240 


• • • 

• • • 


•0175 


•2756 


•6916 


•1498 


•6858 


•1592 


•1469 
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Soda Boil Liquors. (Results in parts per 100,000.) 







No. 1. 


1 
Organic. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Constitaeiits. 




5* 

• 


5s; 

• 




s 

I 

m 


1 

• 


1 



m 


• 


1 

• 


Soluble matter, . 
Suspended matter. 


2-29-6 

83-8 

313-4 


198-2 
14-4 


4-27-8 1 184-6 
98-2 1 73-6 


254-4 

6-4 


439*0 
79-0 


211*4 
32-8 


226-0 
25-2 


436*4 
68-0 


Total solid matter, . 

• 


212-6 


526-0 i 258-2 

1 


259-8 


618-0 


244-2 


250-2 


494-4 


Composition of mineral 
matter — 
Silica, . 
Alumina with ferric 

oxide, 
Lime, . 
Magnesia, 
Potash, 
Soda, • 

Hydrochloric acid, 
Sulphuric acid, 


11-68 
7-26 

8-16 
3-83 
2-28 
107-88 
8-33 
17-97 

167-39 
2-18 




2-54 
3-68 

1-72 
1-71 

130-19 1 

11-94 
22-02 




4-40 
2-20 

4-25 

3-68 

1-46 

112-53 

10-26 

26-10 


Less water from 
hydrochloric acid, 


173-70 1 
2-95 i 

1 


164-87 

2-60 

j 


Carbonic acid — loss, 

Organic matter con- 
tained — 

Resin, fat and wax, 
Starch, 


165-21 
47-39 


170-75 
89-05 




162-37 
87-83 


212-60 


259-8 


250-2 


1 


218-50 
8-79 




1 

1 


122-0 
l-92€ 


; 




11-8 
5-39 


1 



seats more than the cost of rapid clarification by means of such precipitants 
as alumina ferric and lime, copperas and lime, or their equivalents referred 
to in the chapter on Chemical Engineering. Up to the present the most 
successful method of clarification is by means of precipitation tanks, which 
have already been referred to, typical instances being the cases of Messrs 
John Stanning & Sons, Leyland (fig. 78, Plate X.), and the Whalley Abbey 
Print Co. (Plate XL). 

The plant shown in fig. 78, Diag. 17, Plate X., was designed and set up 
by the author at the works of Messrs John Stanning & Sons, Leyland, 
Lancashire, and has been in successful operation since January 1894. 
The liquors for treatment, dye and bleach mixed, as well as all wash- 
waters, enter the precipitation tanks along the carrier from the works after 
admixture with milk of lime and alumina ferric as precipitants. A dense 
precipitate of sulphate of lime and aluminium hydrate is immediately 
formed in the carrier, and the whole then travels to the first precipitation 
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Limb Boil Liquors. (Results in parts per 100,000.) 



Constituents. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



Soluble matter, . 
Suspended matter, 

Total solid matter, 

Composition of mineral 
matter — 
Silica, . 
Alumina with ferr 

oxide, 
Lime, . 
Magnesia, 
Potash, 
Soda, . 
Hydrochloric acid. 
Sulphuric acid. 



Less water from 
hydrochloric acid. 

Carbonic acid — loss. 



Organic matter con- 
tained — 
Resin, fat and wax. 
Starch, 



p 


g 

I 

• 


• 


916*4 

2-8 


985 '8 
39-8 


1902-2 
42-6 


919-2 


1025-6 


1944-8 



1703-2 
76-6 



1778-8 



2 

s 
a 

3 



401-2 
40-2 



441*4 



I 



2104-4 
116-8 



2220-2 



2-86 
14'27 

448*13 
7-67 

79-60 

164-01 

1214 



No. 5. 



o 

i 



1817^4 
174-0 



1991-4 



3. 



469-2 
7-4 



466*6 






2276-6 
181*4 



•2468-0 



713*08 



124-49 



12-66 
16-17 

150-47 
10-19 
91-14 
5-17 
38-41 
14*95 



333 -16 
8-23 



8-26 
13-00 

178-40 
18-88 

107-26 

7*68 

27-79 

15-71 



366-41 
6-85 



324-93 
116-47 



441*40 



7-3 
40-16 



9 16 
7-30 



369*56 
107-04 



466-60 



12*06 
12-00 



tank, which has a divisioa down the centre. About 90 per cent, of 
the precipitate falls in these two tanks, which are emptied once per week, 
the larger tanks being allowed to ran for a fortnight or more. The pre- 
cipitate of aluminium hydrate forms to some extent an insoluble lake 
with some of the colouring matter, and so considerably clarifies the liquor 
of dye colorations apart from the deposition of suspended matter. The 
tops of the divisional walls are formed into carriers with the forward 
edge about half an inch lower than the rear, and having a top course 
of splay bricks for the lips. By this means any forward tank can be 
missed and the liquors may be passed on by the side carrier running 
the whole length of the tanks; thus any one, two, or three of the four 
tanks can be used simultaneously, while the fourth is being cleared of 
sludge. 

The best results appear to be obtained from continuous flow, due prob- 
ably to the important fact that the suspended matter in dye and bleach 
liquor aggregates during slight agitation ; although, on standing either in 
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bottles or tanks for a short time, considerable deposition of the solids and 
colouring matter takes place apart from any chemical action of the precipitants. 
The top liquor is conducted away by floating arms, and the sludge is raised 
by a ' Shone ' ejector, into which it gravitates. The tank walls are 3 feet 
thick, of solid brickwork in cement mortar, and the floors are 12-inch 
concrete throughout. The volume of liquor treated per day is 500,000 
gallons, that being the capacity of the precipitation tanks. The precipitated 
liquors are generally allowed to run into the river direct, but if required for 
further use they flow into the storage reservoir {^g. 78). In the latter case 
they are lifted from the sump A at the end of reservoir (fig. 79, Diag. 18) on 
to the sand Alters, for a mechanical straining really, which deliver the water 
clear and sparkling, and fit for the finest bleachwork or delicate shades of 
dyeing and washing, etc., into the clear- water tanks. Thence pipes convey 
it from a well to the lodges and various departments of the works. The 
filter beds are about five feet deep, the filtering medium being sand and 
furnace clinker of various thicknesses. They have not sufficient area to filter 
500,000 gallons per day, as it was only necessary to make up a short supply 
of water from another source at the time of their construction. The analyses 
show, however, that dissolved solids are largely eliminated by the sand and 
cinder filters. The quantity of precipitant used is 466 lbs. per day, or 
€^ grains per gallon, of alumina ferric. About 10 tons or 12 tons of cloth 
are bleached per day, the cloth reckoned dry, showing on the average 10 per 
cent, of size to be extracted in the process. This amounts to 1*1 ton per 
day of dry, or 22 tons of wet sludge, the whole reckoned as in suspension, 
and the sludge containing 95 per cent, of water. But to this must be added 
1^ tons of starch, lime, soda and other matters passing from the works to 
the tanks as waste, making a total of 47 tons of wet sludge per day. Of 
this only 33 tons are retained as sludge, the remainder passing away in 
solution in the tank effluent. The wet sludge is lifted by the ejector to a 
height of 17 feet and delivered into earth drying pits, from which it is carted 
away when dry. The ejector has a capacity of 100 gallons, and the air- 
compressor 6-inch steam- and air-cylinders, with a 9-inch stroke. Working 
at a steam-pressure of about 50 lbs. per square inch, it is capable of dealing 
with 100 tons of wet sludge in twelve hours. Tested on the 2l8t November 
1894, the steam cylinder of the air-compressor indicated 1*75 H.P. with a 
pressure of 10 lbs. per square inch in the air-receiver, and a piston speed of 
150 feet per minute. The diagram taken at the same time from the air 
cylinder indicated 1*1 H.P., the steam-cylinder running with a light load of 
0*76 H.P. The compressor was working two hours and twenty-seven minutes 
and ejected 11,800 gallons, or 63*2 tons of sludge. 

The following analyses of samples drawn during a period of six hours, 
at intervals of fifteen minutes, expressed' in parts per 100,000, show the effect 
of the treatment : — 
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Deacrlptlon of 
Sample. 


DiMoIved SolidB. 


Suspended E 


k>lid8. 

I 

m 

36 


ToUl Solids. 


Remarks. 


< 

1 

• 

44 


1 

• 

86 


• 

130 


1 

1 

5* 

■ 

24 


a 

m 

12 


Volatile. S 


1 

98 


E 

• 

166 


Raw liquor, . 


Highly discoloured. 


Tank liquor, . 


40 


92 


132 


■ ■ • 


* 
• • • 


• • • 

1 


40 


92 


132 


Clear. 


Filtered liquor, 


10 


56 


66 


■ • ■ 


• • • 


• • • 


10 


56 


66 


Clear and sparkling. 



The composition of the mineral dissolved solids in each case was : — 





Common 
Salt 




Sulphate 
of Lime. 


Sulphate 
of iron. 


Sulphate of 
Ammonia. 


> 
1 


Chloride of 
Lime. 


Oxide of 
Iron. 


Carbonate 
of Lime. 


Baw liquor, 


36-3 


15-8 


13-2 


7-3 


3-5 


8 1 


8-9 


• ■ • 


« ■ • 


Tank liquor. 


34-1 


• • • 


45-3 








2-8 


6-1 


3-0 


1-6 


Filtered liquor, . 


14-5 


14-4 


21-8 


0-66 


■ ■ • 


Trace 


• • • 


Trace 


47 



It will be seen that although precipitation alone removes all the sus- 
pended solids, in this case no appreciable difference is perceptible in the 
amount of dissolved solids. The raw liquors entering the tanks are muddy, 
discoloured, and contain suspended matter. They emerge from them clear, 
but little different so far as dissolved solids are concerned, but the filtered 
liquor is considerably improved, both as regards suspended and dissolved 
solids, containing only 44 grains of solids per gallon. The sludge when dried 
at a temperature of 212° F. gave the following analysis : — 



Organic matter, 
Silica, etc., . 
Calcium carbonate, 
Alumina, 
Ferric oxide, . 



Per cent. 

19-6 

38-5 

31-4 

3-2 

7-8 

100-0 



The calorific power of the organic matter present is so low that the 
sludge is valueless as a fuel, for when placed in a calorimeter tube with a 
fusion-mixture it will not ignite but is liquefied. When powdered and 
thrown on a boiler furnace it gives for a few minutes a lambent blue flame 
with little heat, and then settles into a solid mass of clinker, which it is 
almost impossible to fire in ordinary furnaces. As a manure also it is 
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valueless, the percentage of phosphates and ammonia being exceedingly low. 
If burnt to a clinker it might be used, for mortar making, but other 
substances equally good can be obtained at a cheaper rate. 

The precipitation tanks for bleach waste at Messrs Grafton & Co., 
Accrington (fig. 80, Plate XII.) are much the same, both in construction, 
capacity and mode of operation, as those at Messrs Stanning & Sons, 
Leyland, except that the admission of some portion of the soaping liquors 
renders the actual deposition of the solids much more difficult, the com- 
position of such deposit or sludge being as follows : — 







Per cent. 


Moistare, 


■ • ■ 


82-60 


Oi^nic matter, 


• • • 


7-82 


Ash, , 


• ■ ■ 


9-694 


Organic matter- 




Per cent. 


Fats, resin, and wax. 


• • • 


5-08 


Starch, • 


• ■ • 


2-46 


Organic nitrogen. 


■ • • 


0-064 


Composition of ash — 






Silica, . 




4-141 


Alumina, 




2-244 


Ferric oxide, 




0*094 


Lime, . 




2-086 


Magnesia, 




0-086 


Soda, . 




0-189 


Hydrochloric ncid. 




0-023 


Sulphuric acid, 


• • ■ 


0-082 




8-850 


Less water from hydn 


)chloric acid. 


0-007 




8-843 


Carbonic acid— loss 


• • > 


0-851 



9*694 

Even after the total elimination of all suspended matter by means of 
precipitants, and what small quantity of the dissolved matter can be so 
eliminated, there remains in bleach works' liquors some considerable 
quantity of highly objectionable dissolved organic matter. In the case of 
sewage the usual method — and only satisfactory method until recently — was 
to remove this by means of filtration through land or artificial filters, as set 
forth in Chapter IV. The effect of such treatment was to oxidise the nitro- 
genous matter first into ammonia, etc., and then into nitrates by the aid of 
bacteria, and the carbonaceous matter to humus and inert gases. The exact 
parts played by the various aerobic and anaerobic organisms have only recently, 
if at all, become understood, albeit they have been sufficiently investigated 
to justify the installation of many specially formed bacterial filters or 
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bacterial culture beds vhich are giviug satisfactory lesnlts, as described id 
the cbapter od " Brewing Waate." 

The application of bleachworks and other similar waste to land 
rasulted in failure because of its tending to become sour (if not alreadj 
eonr, due to mineral acids), due to the acid fermentation of starches and 
other similar carbonaceons compounds; in addition to this, artificial filters 
Trere made of such fine material, the filtration being regarded as mechanical 
only, that they became either choked up with eour organic matter or 
concreted with precipitated carbonate of lime, or both. 

If only the drainage from a bleachworks can be rendered free from 
acidity and the ' chemicking ' solutions kept apart, it is quit« amenable to the 
bacterial treatment as described in Chapter Y., dealing with distillery and 
brewery waste products. 

At the works of Messrs Peel, Tootal & Co., Ltd., the precipitation 



Fio, 81. —Precipitation Tank and Bacterial Filtar, Means Pe«l, Toota] b Co., 
Accringtoc. 

tanks (fig. 81, PL XIIL) are allowed to receive the sewage from the closets 
about the works. 

The waste liquors contain lime, soda, chlorine and the various substances 
removed from the crude cloth, starchy sizes, cliina clay, etc, as well as 
adventitious dirt from the floors and workshops generally. Some dyeing is 
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also done, and the waste liquors from the dye becks find their way to the 
main outfall. 

For some three or four years up to July 1900, the firm had struggled 
with precipitation tanks and ordinary continuous flow filters without 
success. At that time proceedings were instituted under the Rivers 
Pollution (Prevention) Act^ and as a result it was decided to try bacterial 
treatment. 

At the outset the capacity of the tanks was increased so as to hold not 
less than three days' flow. They consist of common impounding tanks 
provided with floating arms, and are all connected and used as one large 
septic tank (PI. XIII.). 

The continuous overflow from the tank is delivered into a hopper over 
the revolving sprinkler, which delivers on to a filter of graded furnace ashes^ 
the largest of which, forming the bottom layer, pass through a 2^inch ring, 
and the smallest, forming the top layer, are retained by a quarter-inch 
mesh. The filter has an area of 60 square yards and a depth of 11 feet. 

When the plant was first put into operation about four tons of old 
sewage sludge were delivered into the tanks and then they were filled with 
ordinary liquors. After standing until the mass became putrid, about four 
days, the ordinary liquors were introduced and the filter fed. To maintain 
the putridity all the works closets were connected with the tanks, and in 
case of any falling off, sewage sludge is added from time to time. This» 
however, is not found necessary to any extent 

As is the case with all bacterial filters provided with sprinklers, a small 
amount of suspended matter is delivered with the final effluent, but in any 
case it is intercepted easily by a small sand filter. 

At the Leyland Bleach Works, where the volume of waste approximates 
half a million gallons per day, a system of ' contact ' beds on a small scale 
was resorted to for bacterial treatment, and steps taken for the installation 
shown in fig. 82. This method of contact, however, has since been abandoned, 
and the whole of the tank effluent is now about to be treated on eight bacterial 
sprinkled filters, each 60 feet in diameter, and providing a total area of 3000 
square yards, the filters being composed of clinker 6 feet deep, but otherwise 
as in figs. 73 and 77. The new round filters are now nearly completed/ 
Those designed as shown in fig. 82 were simply tanks filled with furnace 
ashes, on t-o which the tank effluent proper, after being in contact with 
putrid sludge for a period of about twenty-four hours, was delivered. About 
four hours' contact was allowed, and at the expiration of that time the 
effluent was clear, colourless, free from putridity, neutral, contained no free 
chlorine, remained sweet, was charged with oxygen, and deposited no sedi- 
ment. (See table on page 157.) 



CHAPTER VII. 

DTEINQ AND OALIOO PBHf TING. 

Dtb-housb liquors pure and simple generally bear but a small burden of 
solids either dissolved or in suspension, and the wash-waters naturally less. 
The materials used are mostly soluble dyes or soluble mordants, or soluble 
compounds of dyes and mordants — lakes. In fact^ these liquors, judiciously 
discharged and properly mixed, may be rendered to some extent self 
precipitating. But at one mill only in the author's experience is this 
satisfactorily accomplished, and there the discharges and mixtures are very 
systematically controlled. Log books with printed headlines are kept by 
the chemist in charge, the pages of which the following four forms are 
reduced facsimiles. 

Condition of Efflttent at different times dttrino the Day, 19... 



8 

U 



- 



Time, . 

Temperatare F"*, . 

Colour, 

Total solids. 
Mineral matter, 
Solids deposited apon 
standing 24 hours, 
Mineral matter in 

deposited solids, 
Organic matter in 
same, 

Alkalinity expressed in 
milligrams of caustic 
Boda(NaOH) per litre, 

Sulphuric acid equivalent 
to the above, 

Acidity expressed in 
mUhgrams of sulphuric 
acid (H^4) per litre, 

Caustic soida equivalent 
to t^e above, 

Appearance after stand- 
ing 24 hours, 

Remarks — 
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DbVGS UflED DUBING THB DaY. 



Date, . 
Lime, . 
Caustic soda, 
Soda ash, 
Vitriol, 
Muriatic acid 
Alum, . 
Salt, . 
Bichrome, 
Sugar of lead 
Litharge, 
Soap, . 
Oil. . 
Anilin oil. 
Alizarin (dry), 
Indigo, 
Anilfn colours, 



Quantities of Watek itsbd and Yabn Dyed. 



Date, • . . . 

Weather, 

Gallons per 24 honrs 

going down brook, 
Water used in — 
Boilers, . 
Condensers, 
T. R. dve-honse, 
Fancy aye-house. 
Blue dye-house, 
Bleach house, . 
Total at effluent. 
Bundles of yam dyed 
during the day — 
Turkey reds and 

purples. 
Fast blacks, . 
Indigo blues, . 
Fancy colours, 
Waste liquors let off 

during the day — 
fi r Steep, 
i Wash, 
f Alnm, 

I -l Wash, . 
^ Turkey red dye becks 
•g Lncies, . 
g LWaah, 

, c Dye becks, . 

II I Soap, . 
pE( J ] Sours, , 

^ IWash, . 

,^ ( Lime sludge, 
^ § < Sours, . 
52 ( Wash, . 
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Composition of Waste Liquors. 







Fast Blacks. 


Indigo Blues. 


Other Colours. 






Dye 
Beck. 


Soap. 


Soars. 


Lime 
Sladge. 


Soars. 


1 
Wash. 








D 
T< 
C 

• 
i 

A 

Si 

A 

0. 
A] 


ftC6i • • • • 

Bmperature B*, . 
olour, 

Total solids, . 

Mineral matter, 

Solids deposited opon 
standing 24 hours, 

Mineral matter in 
deposited solids, 

Organic matter in 

same, 
Ikalinlty expressed in 
milligrams of caustic 
soda (KaOH) per litre, 
ilphuric add equivalent 
to above, 

sldity expressed in 
milligrams of sulphuric 
acid (H2SO4) per litre, 
lustic soda equivalent 
to above, 

ppearance after stand- 
ing 24 hours, 
Bmarks — 





















With calico printing liquors the conditions are different, such liquors 
being highly charged with objectionable gums or thickenings, the medium 
for placing the colours on the engraving rollers, which may be albumen, 
casein, china clay, pipeclay, dextrin, glue, gluten, glycerin, gum Senegal, 
gum tregacanth, molasses, lead sulphate, potato starch, salep, shellac in borax, 
sugar, wheat flour, wheat starch, zinc chloride, and zinc nitrate, etc. These 
thickenings are washed out after printing by soap solutions, and the 
resulting soap liquors are of a very polluting character and difficult to purify. 
The difficulties of treatment are best understood from the following reports 
made by the author to the Ribble Joint Committee, in connection with the 
purification plant at Messrs Grafton's works, Accrington (fig. 83, PL XIY.). 

'' A trial of dyeing department waste was arranged for the application of 
10 grains per gallon, and I made a start at the beginning of an average 
working day at 6 a.m., on the 11th ult 

*' Before starting, the arrangement made as to 10 grains per gallon was 
altered, and it was decided to add precipitants — ^lime and alumina — in what- 
ever quantities were necessary to produce a visible precipitate, and one likely 
to clarify the raw liquors. This was done for a period of twelve hours, the 
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crude liquor being divided into two portions in tlie entrance carrier, one 
portioa being conducted to one tank, and the remaining portion to another. 







s' 



" The quantity treated with precipitants was 63,000 gallouB, and that no 
so treated 63,000 gallons. The ptecipitants used were alomina ferric, 95 
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lbs. (equivalent to 12J grains per gallon), and lime, 73 lbs, dry (equivalent 
to 9^ grains per gallon). 

" Both tanks were then allowed to stand for twelve hours, but on drawing 
off the supernatant liquor the following morning'at 6 o'clock, that to which 
precipitant had been added was not visibly different in the least from the 
other, except that it was a little paler in colour. Both were turbid, and 
contained a considerable amount of suspended matter. 

'' During the period of drawing off, samples were taken at intervals of 
five minutes continually from each tank, and afterwards when mixed found 
to contain as follows : — 



Description of Sample. 


Dissolved Solids. 


Suspended SoUds. 


Gross Solids. 


1 

3 

m 


1- 

• 

26 
18 


E 

• 

72 

72 


g 
a 
3 

e. 

• 

8 
11 


1 

12 
17 


£ 

• 

20 
28 


• 

55 
65 


VoUtile. 


s 

• 


Liquors untreated, 
Liquors treated, 


47 
54 


37 
85 


92 
100 



''The former contained albuminoid ammonia, '162, and the latter *118 
parts per 100,000. 

" Now in examining these figures it will be noticed at once that while 
the amount of dissolved solids has been stationary, that of suspended solids 
has been increased. Some of the precipitant itself has, therefore, apparently 
remained in suspension. 

'* That this cannot be due to the density of the water is evident from the 
small quantity of dissolved solids, the specific gravity being actually only 
I'OOOT, and further, the same precipitants used in similar quantities in salt 
water of this density form a precipitate which sinks rapidly. 

" But the figures also show that there is — 

** 1st. An increase in dissolved mineral matter. 

'* 2nd. A decrease in dissolved volatile matter. 

"3rd. An increase in suspended mineral matter. 

'* 4th. An increase in suspended volatile matter. 

"These changes suggested that displacement of dissolved volatile matter 
into suspended had occurred, and on farther examination this was found to 
be so. 

"The untreated liquor contained considerable quantities of soap — the 
fatty acids liberated being as much as 25*4 parts per 100,000, equivalent to 
a soda soap of palmitic acid (palm oil is used in the works) of 27 '5 parts 
per 100,000 * — and the insoluble soaps of lime or aluminium formed there- 

* This is evidently a high figure, since this quantity of soap in 250,000 gallons is 
equivalent to 5 cwt. soap daily. 
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from by the precipitants do not sink but rise to the surface naturally. This 
natural propensity is, however, overcome to a large extent by the encum- 
brance of other heavy foreign matter in the liquors, the final result being 
that the precipitate formed floats at any point in the tank between the 
bottom and the top, and is weighed in as suspended matter. This is evident 
from the fact that the treated liquor contained no soaps nor fats in solution, 
while the suspended matter contained as much as 20*2 parts per 100,000 
fatty acids, equal to lime soap 21 '7 per 100,000. 

*' Up to the present, therefore, the aim and object of the precipitant is 
defeated, inasmuch as the precipitate formed cannot sink and is not permitted 
to rise. 

'' To be of practical use it must be either — 

" (1). Further weighted ; or 

'* (2) Produced initially heavier. 

'* Either of these conditions can be procured. The first by (a) the 
aggregation of the suspended precipitate with the heavier sludge deposited ; 
or (&) the further addition of precipitants after the decomposition of all the 
soaps, when a heavier precipitate unaffected by these is formed which will 
weigh down the whole mass. 

" The aggregation of the suspended solids (a) by agitation is a purely 
mechanical operation, as per the Mather & Piatt process of air injection, or 
revolving agitators would suffice. 

*' The addition of further precipitants {h) was tried in the laboratory, 
when it was found that 30 grains of aluminsrferric and 4 grains of lime gave 
a satisfactory precipitate, which settled and left a colourless good efiluent 
with an increase of only 2 parts per 100,000 in the dissolved mineral 
solids. 

'' The second of the two alternative necessary conditions could be brought 
about by the total separation of the soap liquors from the general drainage 
of the dyeing department, and this arrangement, with separate treatment 
of these liquors, would, I imagine, be much the better one. 

"After such separation the general liquors would need but little, if 
anything, in the way of precipitants, and the treatment of soap liquors 
alone is a very simple matter. 

<< Bleach Liquors. — The bleach liquors are drained to a series of separate 
tanks apart from the bulk of the dye-house liquors, and a trial was made 
with these on Tuesday, November 24, commencing at 7 a.m, and finishing 
at 5 p.m. The operations in the works did not really cease until an hour 
later, but a final flush of soap liquors was expected about 6, and the 
mixing arrangements were hardly adequate for coping with this in the 
dark. As before, two parallel tanks were running and precipitants added 
in quantum mff. to one only. 
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"The amount treated with precipitant was 80,000 gallons. The pre- 
cipitantfl used — lime 77^ lbs., copperas 107 lbs., or 6^ grains per gallon of 
the former and 9^ grains per gallon of the latter. 

" Samples were drawn the next morning after fourteen hours' subsidence^ 
and on examination these gave the following results : — 



ResultB expressed in parts per 100,000. 



Description of Sample. 




DisaolTed Solids 


SuBpended Solids. 


Gross Solids. 


Date. 


a 
a 

3 

■ 

83 
83 

91 


< 
5* 
5* 

• 

65 
54 

43 


1 

• 

148 
137 

134 


g 
3* 

g. 

• 

1 

2 
5 


i 

s* 
S 

■ 

18 
16 

13 


1 

• 

19 
18 

18 


VoUtile. 
Mineral. 


Total 


Crude liquor, 

Subsidence tank 
effluent, no pre- 
cipitant used, 

Tank effluent, pre- 
cipitant added. 


Xoy. 24, 1896 
Nov. 25, 1896 

Xov. 25, 1896 


84 : 83 

85 70 

1 

96 , .'i6 


167 
155 

152 



" These results indicate a condition of affairs very much similar to those 
described in the tanks for treating the liquors from the dye-house, and 
which could be remedied by the same means. 

" Fat acids were recovered from the subsidence effluent at the rate of 6*4 
parts per 100,000, and from the liquor, after treatment with precipitants, at 
the rate of 5*5 parts per 100,000. 

'*The effluent, after subsidence only, was treated in the laboratories 
with precipitants in amounts sufficient to bring about clarification and 
decolorisatioi), this being at the rate of 56 grains of copperas and 69 grains 
of lime per gallon. The resultant liquor was then found to give no increase 
in dissolved solids. 

" These quantities of precipitants are, however, not by any means what 
I should recommend, on account of cost. They could probably be reduced 
if the soap liquors were treated separately. The suspended matter in this 
sample, it is only just to state, would probably have been much less had it 
not been that a considerable disturbance was caused by the decomposition 
of old sludge on the tank bottom." 



January report, 1898 : — 

*' A special report on the treatment of liquors at these works was presented 
in the report for December 10, 1896, and the results of some special trials 
embodied therein. The conclusions arrived at after these trials were, briefly^ 
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that a Batisfactory precipitation of the solids in suspension could only be 
brought about by either — 

" (1) A large quantity of precipitants ; or 

" (2) The separation of the soap liquors. 

" The first part of the report concludes as follows : — 

" ' The second of the two alternative necessary conditions could be brought 
about by the total separation of the soap liquors from the general drainage 
of the dyeing department, and this arrangement, with separate treatment 
of these liquors, would, I imagine, be much the better one. 

" * After such separation the general liquors would need but little, if 
anything, in the way of precipitants, and the treatment of soap liquors 
alone is a very simple matter.' 

" A reply to this report was received by Messrs Grafton, which appeared 
in the Proceedings for January 1897, to the effect that though the pro- 
posed separation of soap liquors would be a difficult operation, and could 
hardly be considered as a reasonable, practicable, and available method, 
they were willing to satisfy the Committee to make this experiment, though 
they doubted whether the result would bring about a very gratifying im- 
provement. In their letter of December 10 they also explained that the 
separation and treatment of soap liquors is not an easy matter, and on more 
than one occasion exception has been taken to my statement that 'the 
treatment of soap liquors is a very simple matter.' 

" The matter was then adjourned until April, and again until July and 
Augost, owing to the absence of the manager abroad. In October a deputa- 
tion of the firm appeared before the Committee and suggested that a trial 
with the treatment of soap liquors, which had just then been separated so 
far as the dyeing department was concerned, should be made by the Com- 
mittee's staff. Since then two trials have been made, and it must be admitted 
at the outset that though ' the treatment of soap liquors is a very simple 
matter,' the treatment of soap liquors when mixed with a large proportion 
of starches, gums, and other thickenings, is not so simple as the treatment 
of soap liquors alone, or at any rate it is more expensive. 

*'The first trial was made on November 23 on the soap liquors only 
from the dyeing department, the general dye liquors being taken into a 
separate tank. Both sets of liquors were treated with precipitants — lime 
and alumina ferric. The quantity of general liquors treated was 28,575 
gallons, soap liquors 12,487. The precipitants used for soap liquors were 
50 lbs. lime and 65 lbs. alumina-ferric, or 28 grains per gallon of lime and 
36^ of alumina-ferric. 

''Samples of the soap liquor were drawn before treatment and are here 
given for comparison with those drawn after treatment on the morning of 
the 24th. 
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Results expressed in parts per 100,000. 



Description of Sample. 


Date. 


DisMlTed Solids. 


Suspended Solids. 


GroBB Solids. 


5 ^ 

98 70 
112 53 


1 

■ 

168 
165 


Volatile. 
Mineral. 


1 

• 

116 
71 




Total. 
Volatile. 


Before treatment, . 
After treatment, . 


Nov. 28, 1897 

it i» 


45 
19 


71 
52 


148 

131 


141 284 

105 ' 236 

1 



" Although there is here shown a reduction in dissolved and suspended 
matter, the amount of suspended matter left was unsatisfactory in a high 
degree. It was noticed, however, that, after two days' standing, a complete 
settlement of the suspended matter had taken place without further treat- 
ment, and the same result was brought about immediately by the addition 
of a small quantity of acid. The tank effluent in question after such treat- 
ment, or after simple standing for two days, contained as follows, the original 
crude liquor being placed below for purposes of comparison : — 

Restdts expressed in parts per 100,000. 



Description of 
Sample. 


Dissolved Solids. 


Suspended Solids. 

• 


Gross Solids. 


g 


• 

98 
98 


Volatile. S S 


1 

• 

160 
168 


i 

m 


45 


1 


71 


• 


116 


I 

• 

98 
143 


i 

• 

62 
141 


i 

1 


Tank effluent, . 
Crnde liquors, . 


160 
284 



** The precipitated or self-deposited matter was examined and found to 
consist of 33 per cent, of combustible organic matter. The fatty acids in it 
formed 14 '3 per cent, of the total, organic carbon 27*3 per cent, of the total, 
and organic nitrogen 3*4 per cent, of the total, dry. It is fairly evident, 
therefore, that this sludge ought, from its nature, to be deposited in the tanks 
and not in the bed of the stream. 

" Of the various means for bringing this about the following three at once 
present themselves : — 

" (1) The application of further precipitants, subject to the absence of a 
disadvantageous increase in the dissolved solids. 

" (2) The use of the same quantity of precipitants, but with more efficient 
mixing arrangements, such as the aeration suggested in the report twelve 
months ago, by which means the maximum effect of neutralization or a 
little extra precipitant can be quickly observed ; or, 

<* (3) The ordinary use of precipitants with increased settling space. 
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" As the first of these methods could be tried without any special prepara- 
tion, a further trial was made on December 21. The quantity treated on 
this occasion was 18,733 gallons, the precipitants used being 33 grains per 
gallon of lime, and 25 grains per gallon of alumina ferric. Although the 
precipitants do not work out to a larger quantity than those tried on the 
first occasion, it was evident that any further addition would have been 
accompanied by no benefit, as the liquors for treatment on the second 
occasion were not nearly so foul as those on the first. 

" The results before and after treatment were found to be as here follow : — 

Parts per 100,000. 



Description of 
Sample. 


DiBSO 

•M 
s 

i 

• 

66 
86 


>lved Solids. 


Suspended Solids. 


Gross Solids. 


1 

• 

76 
83 


• 

142 
169 


I 

• 

13 
16 


1 
5* 

• 

59 
14 




1 
1 

■ 


1 

• 

185 
97 


i 

• 

214 
199 


Raw liquor. 
Treated liquor, 


72 
30 


79 
102 



" The results therefore up to this point indicate the desirability of — (1) 
either a larger area so as to admit of longer settlement ; or (2) better facilities 
for the mixing of the liquors with precipitants. 

" I am still convinced that separation and distinct treatment of the soap 
liquors and thickenings is desirable, for, although considerable attention and 
care is required in the treatment of these, the remaining portion of the liquors 
require simple subsidence only as shown by the trials made. 

*' On the 23rd of November the general liquors^ apart from the soap liquors, 
were treated with 5 grains of lime only, and 4 grains of alumina- ferric The 
results of this treatment are here shown : — 

Parts per 100,000. 



Description of Sample. 


Dissolved Solids. 


Suspended Solids. 


Gross Solids. 


Mineral. cS 


1 

• 

24 


£ 

• 

67 


1 

• 




• 

4 


1 

• 

4 


Mineral. S 


i 

28 


Total. 


Crude liquor before 
treatment, 


61 


Same after treatment, 


46 


20 


66 





4 


4 


46 


24 


70 


Without precipitants, 


87 


20 


57 





1 


1 


37 


21 


58 



'< It is thus plain that the general liquors subjected to quiescence only 
are of a more satisfactory character than those treated by precipitants. As a 
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•consequence, although the quantity of precipitants used on the soap liquors 
and thickenings appears large, it is really small if spread over the whole 
volume of the liquors, as is done in many hleach and dye works in the water- 
shed. The soap liquors and thickenings represent only one-tenth of the 
whole, and consequently the precipitants used on the soap liquors on the 
first occasion represent only 2 '8 grains of lime and 4 grains of alumina- 
ferric on the first occasion, and 3*3 grains of lime and 2*5 of alumina-ferric 
on the second occasion, calculated on the total waste. 

** On the whole, therefore, the result of separating the soap liquors may be 
advantageous even at present, when the gross treatment is taken into account, 
as exemplified by the following table : — 

Results expressed in parts per 100,000. 



Results of trial of pre- 
dpitants without 
separation of soap 
liquors and thicken- 
ings, as reported in 
December 1896— 
Before treatment, 
After treatment, . 

Mean result of subsi- 
dence of general 
liquors and treat- 
ment of soap liquors 
by precipitants, 
November 24th, 

Mean result of subsi- 
dence of general 
liquors and treat- 
ment of soap liquors 
by precipitants, 
December 21st, 

Mean result of subsi- 
dence of general 
liquors and treat- 
ment of soap liquors, 
followed by neutrali- 
zation and violent 
agitation or two 
days' settlement, . 

Mean result of treat- 
ment of Grafton's 
effluent, dyeing de- 
partment only, 
without precipitants 
and without separa- 
tion of soaps, to 
May 21st, 1896, . 



Disaolved Solids. 



3* 



47 
54 



44 



42 



43 



70 



<5 

o 

sr 

CS 

a 



25 

l!5 



28 



9 
% 



72 
72 



67 



26 



24 



22 



68 



67 



92 



Suspended Solids. 


Ore 


I 

• 


i 

ST 

• 


i 


1 

• 


8 
11 


1^ 
17 


20 
28 


55 
65 


2 


6 


8 


46 


2 


2 


4 


43 





1 


1 


43 


6 


8 


14 


76 



o 

CD 



37 
35 



29 



I 



92 
100 



75 



29 



25 



80 



72 



68 



106 



Grainfl per 
Gallon. Pre- 
cipftants med 
calculated on 
total Volume. 



s 



94 



2-8 



12i 



3-3 



2-8 



2-5 
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" Naturally the further treatment suggested here will entail stricter super- 
vision and more systematic care than the commoner laissez fairs mode of 
just placing a lump of alumina-ferric in the channel to the tanks and then 
allowing the tanks and liquors to come out as hest they will, though there is 
no desire on my part to suggest that this mode is that which has heen followed 
constantly up to the present hy Messrs Grafton & Co. At the same time it is 
a common and very favourite mode, and some considerahle effort will he re- 
quired to disahuse manufacturers* minds of the idea that this is a practicable 
and reasonable method. The treatment referred to above will undoubtedly 
present itself — in fact, I know that it does — to the management at Messrs 
Grafton's as complicated, laborious, and expensive; nevertheless, I am 
convinced that nothing less will bring about the elimination of the sus- 
pended solids in the whole of the liquors ; and, after all, the cost of pre- 
cipitants on one-tenth of the total liquors, as well as the labour on same, 
will compare favourably with the cost of precipibants and labour involved 
on the whole of the liquors at such works as Messrs Davies & Eckerdey, 
Steiner & Co., Standish Company, Stanning & Son, and others." 

February report, 1899 : — 

" In October last it was reported that the experiments being made with 
regard to the feasibility of certain suggestions as to the treatment of soap 
liquors had been suspended, owing to the crude liquors being weaker than 

usual. 

<<Tbe consideration of the treatment of Messrs Grafton's dye works 
waste liquors has passed through the following stages so far as reports 
presented to you are concerned : — 

'' I. June 1896. — Complaint made concerning suspended matters, 
averaging 21 parts per 100,000, and a call made for the use of 
precipitants. 
" II. July 1896. — Deputation appeared, stating that owing to quantity 
of thickenings and soap in liquors, precipitants would be 
ineffective except when used in unreasonable quantities. 

Instructions given by Committee for further report on this 
point. 
"III. December 1896. — Special Report presented to the effect that 
this has been found correct largely, and that to obtain a 
satisfactory effluent precipitants in large quantities would have 
to be used, or the soap liquors separated for special treatment. 
" IV. August 1897. — Soap liquors separated. Series of special trials 
made and reported upon in January 1898. Results briefly 
that— 

1. An advantage on the gross effluent accrued, nine-tenths 
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being much better, but the soap liquor separated; one- 
tenth of the whole yielded an unsatisfactory effluent. 
'* 2. That is, this unsatisfactory effluent from the one-tenth 
would be improved probably by either — 

" (a) The use of more precipitants on this portion. 

" (b) The application of some more manipulative mixing 

arrangement, such as aeration. 
" (c) More settling space. 
'' V. February 1898. — Messrs Grafton decide to try on a small scale 

the second of these suggestions — (6). 
'VI. May 1898. — Report presented that no conclusions could be 
drawn up to that time. 
'' VII. October 1898. — Reported that experiments had been suspended. 
" VIII. November 1898. — Experiments resumed, never less than a 

thousand gallons being treated. 
'* Now the results of the later experiments have proved, to my mind at 
any rate, that the method experimented upon is decidedly an advantageous 
one. It is, briefly, the installation of an aeration or * blowing up ' arrange- 
ment in the soap tanks, by means of which the actual effect of a given 
amount of precipitant can be easily and quickly observed, and the amount of 
precipitant required or its character arrived at in due course by a trial and 
error method. The fact that this necessary amount of precipitant is 
continually varying, is alone sufficient argument. The results of the last 
five experiments are appended, and in not one of these cases was the amount 
to be used decided upon the first time, and in some cases, in fact the most 
effective case, not even until the sixth time. 

" It is the kind of operation that would be performed in many of the 

stages of the technical processes going on in the mill, the matching of a given 

colour for instance ; and for this reason, as well as for the want of a better 

term, it has been styled in the analysis sheet appended, ' rational ' treatment. 

" The results show — 

*- 1. In the majority of cases an improvement on the old method in 
every point. 

" 2. In every instance a reduction in the polluting ingredients of the 
effluent. 

*^ The two samples in which the suspended solids were not reduced to a 
greater extent than by the ordinary treatment (U and X), contained the 
largest amount of dissolved solids, and even here, a little more precipitant 
made W better than V, and Z better than Y. 

" The other side of the question is the cost^ but that I always fully bear 
in mind. The suggestion is not a wild, expensive, or purely scientific one, 
but one, on the other hand, which I submit comes within the best known 
reasonable means. Its cost, taken in conjunction with total cost of treat- 

13 
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ment, would compare favourably with that of treating the same volume 
(400,000) at print works generally, and there is every reason to believe 
that Messrs Grafton are just as desirous as any other firm of fulfilling their 
obligations under the Rivers Pollution Prevention Acts. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge the assistance and &cilities they afforded in the conduction of 
the experiments, and I trust they will adopt the suggestions which result 
therefrom, which adoption I certainly consider will bring their treatment of 
dye liquors very near to all that may be reasonably expected." 

The sludge deposited from these tanks had the following composition : — 

Per cent. 
Moisture (loss at 110' C), . 62*82 

Organic matter (lofls by calcination), 15*09 

A8h 22 09 

100 00 

Organic matter contained : — 

Fatty acids, resin and wax,. . 4*84 

Starch, 0*41 

Organic nitrogen, 0*0449 

Composition of Ash : — 

Silica, 7*2558 

Alumina, 4*8069 

Ferric oxide 0*0394 

Lime, 6*1125 

Magnesia, 0*2099 

Potash, 0249 

Soda, 0-0794 

Hydrochloric acid, 0*0228 

Sulphario acid, 2*5648 

211154 
Less water from hydrochloric acid . 0*0054 



21*1100 
Carbonic acid, loss, .... 0'9802 



22*0902 



The system of blowing up sludge already deposited suggests at first the 
possibility of throwing into solution some portion of it already existing as 
suspended matter, but this was not found to be the case in a series of 
experiments conducted at the Standish Print Company's works in the year 
1898 and reported upon as follows : — 

" With the object of testing this, trials were made with full tanks on the 
five dates detailed in the result sheet, the trials extending on each day for a 
period of about twelve hours. The incoming raw liquors were divided 
between two tanks of equal capacity, one containing old sludge, and the 
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other no sludge at alL Precipitants were added in equal quantities to both 
tanks, and then the contents submitted to treatment by aeration, one fourth 
of the old sludge being withdrawn every time. The differences in results, 
which are shown in the result sheet, are certainly not of a very marked 
character. Briefly, they may be summarised as follows : — 

** (1) That the omission of the old sludge conduces to a greater quantity 
of suspended matter, though this is mainly inorganic in character and would 
settle if more time were allowed. If complete settlement were allowed the 
total (average) solids with old sludge would be 154 as compared with 148 
without. 

" (2) The average volatile matter in old sludge effluent as compared with 
that in clean tank effluent is as 54*5 to 52*1. 

*' The oxygen-absorbed figures are sufficiently high to suggest some things 
other than the usual organic matters as the reducing agents, and, on the 
whole, the differences in favour of omitting the old sludge are so small and 
so near to the margin of experimental error that it is questionable whether 
the extra expense involved in obtaining this advantage is justifiable, at any 
rate on these results. 

" The average of these results compares with the average of former results 
presented to the Committee as follows: — 





Dissolved 
Solids. 


Suspended 
Solids. 


Totol 
Solids. 


Average of last nine results 
presented from June 29, 
1896, to February 1898, . 


200-9 


1-7 


202-6 


Average of five trials on 
tanks, .... 


158-1 


1-8 


169-9" 



While in some cases the separation of soap liquors from dye-house 
liquors, or dye-house liquors from bleach liquors, may be an advantage, in a 
few, satisfactory results are obtained after the complete mixture of the 
whole of the waste products of the factory, as in the case of the Low Mill 
Print Co. (Elate XVII.). This is particularly the case with Messrs Steiner 
& Co., Ltd., Church, though here both the bleaching and the dyeing 
(Turkey red) are of a special character, resulting in a large volume of waste 
lightly charged. The precipitation tanks (figs. 84 and 85, diagram 19, Plate 
XV.) are very capacious, having a total holding capacity of about 1,500,000 
gallons. Before the liquors leave the works for the tanks, distant away 
about a quarter of a mile, they are treated with a solution of basic sulphate 
of alumina. A complete settlement takes place in the tanks, a clear 
liquor about the colour of champagne resulting, and containing solids as 
follows : — 



DIAGRAM ia 





^lfe^Ualt4fn. Tanks 
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The sludge as a rule has no inherent value so far as is known at present, 
though in some few cases it has been utilised. In the case of the Fincroft 
Indigo Dyeing Company, Adlington, the wash waters from the dyed cloth 
are treated with lime water and afterwards passed to precipitation tanks, 
A, as shown in plan, fig. 86, diagram 20. A settlement of indigo here takes 
place which is lifted back after the supernatant liquor has been withdrawn, 
by means of the ejector shown. Separate tanks, marked aniline dye pre- 
cipitation tanks are provided for all liquors other than indigo wash waters. 

Another interesting case of sludge utilisation is that set out in Patent 
Specification No. 15,208, 1896, the complete specification being as follows : — 

'* This invention is designed principally for the treatment of sludge or 
deposit from the foul or discoloured water discharged from dye works, but it 
is also equally applicable to the treatment of the sludge or deposit from other 
works such as those of calico-printers, or bleachers, the sludge or deposit 
from sewage works, and other deposits which require similar treatment. 

"The improved process consists principally in drying, or drying and 
calcining the sludge by means of suitable artificial top heat upon the same 
filter-bed or draining surface by which it has been drained. 

^*The invention and the method of carrying the same into practical 
effect will be readily understood on reference to the sheet of illustrative 
drawings hereunto annexed, and the following explanation thereof. 

** Fig. 87, diagram 21, on the drawings is a vertical longitudinal section 
of my improved apparatus, fig. 88 a vertical transverse section, and fig. 89 a 
horizontal section of the same. [A view of the works where this process 
is in operation is given in Plate XVI.] 

" In carrying out my invention I build a suitable receptacle or tank, a, 
of brickwork or stonework, preferably in a rectangular form, divided into 
compartments by means of transverse or longitudinal walls, b (or both), 
supporting a covering formed of brick arches, c, springing from the said 
walls. 

" These walls, 5, extend alternately from one outside wall to the opposite 
one (see fig. 3) so that the passage of any heated air entering the first 
compartment will be in a serpentine form through each compartment in 
succession to the last and thence to the flue or chimney, d, as shown by 
the arrows on fig. 3, and thus the heated air will traverse over the whole 
surface of the sludge. 

" A furnace, e, is in communication with the first compartment, and the 
last compartment communicates with the chimney shaft, d. The whole of 
the floor of the tank a is slightly inclined towards the surface e, and is 
made with a draining surface /, composed of suitable porous material, pre- 
ferably fine boiler ashes and clinkers, in or under which is embedded or 
laid a series of earthenware or other suitable drain pipes g, placed also at 
a slight inclination so as to carry away the water or eflluent. 
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** The tank a baving been filled to suitable depth through the inlet h with 
the sludge, the fluid is allowed to drain, or partially drain therefrom ; the 
furnace e is then lighted, and the heated air and flames from the furnace 
will pass in a serpentine direction (as shown by the arrows) over the surface 
of the sludge. 

*' As soon as the sludge has become sufficiently dry it may be removed 
through doors or manholes (not shown on the drawing), or if the sludge is 
of a combustible nature the operation may be continued so that the flame 
from the furnace will ignite the dried residue from the sludge, which will 
commence to smoulder and will burn itself gradually away to the other end 
of the tank without requiring any further fuel. 

*^ When all the dried sludge has thus been burned away the calcined or 
residual sludge ash may be removed, and the apparatus is ready for another 
operation, as above described. 

"Any unconsumed metallic oxides, or other valuable by-products that 
may be contained in the calcined residuum, may be eliminated or recovered 
therefrom by suitable known chemical processes, and re-utilised for manu- 
facturing or commercial purposes. 

" It will be evident that this improved apparatus is also equally applicable 
to the treatment of the sludge, slime or other deposit which results from 
the filtration of the effluent from sewage works, and other waters containing 
organic matters in solution. This matter produces an organic growth in 
a fiocculent form, which in course of time becomes deposited on the surface 
of the filter bed, in the form of mud or slime, which chokes the pores of 
the filtering material, and under ordinary circumstances it becomes necessary, 
from time to time, to remove and renew the filtering material. 

" By the use, however, of my improved means, artificial top heat being 
applied to the said filtering surface in situ without removal, this slime 
becomes carbonised, and the filter bed, being thus revivified, becomes as 
efficient as before, thereby greatly economising time, space, labour, and 
material." 

This method has been in operation now successfully for three or four 
years. A sample of the calcined sludge from the use of lime as precipitant 
was found to contain the following : — 







Per cent. 




Per cent. 


Chromium 


sesquioxide, 


56-23 


Soda, . . . . 


•60 


Silica, 




8-50 


Copper oxide, . 


2-30 


Alumina, . 




15-20 


Tin oxide. 


•43 


Iron oxide, 




9-94 


Antimony oxide, 


•24 


Lime, 




1-51 


Sulphuric anhydride, 


8-96 


Magnesia, 




•41 


Chlorine, , 


•46 
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The calcined sludge is mixed with lime and soda in the following pro- 
portions and fused: — 

Farnace ashesi 240 lbs. 

Lime unslacked, 160 ,, 

Soda (pure alkali), . 60 ,, 

After fusing the mass, three samples examined were found to contain 
equal to — 

Chromium sesquioxide, (1) 18*9 per cent. 

(2) 19-8 

(3) 19-2 






The mass is then extracted with water, the lixiviation liquors oxidised 
by means of sulphuric acid, and the bichromates caused to crystallise out. 

Begelsberger'^ describes what is said to be a more economical method 
of recovery by moans of an electric current. The chromium hydrates to 
be oxidised are mixed with alkaline chlorides and submitted to the action 
of the current ; oxidising hypochlorites are immediately formed. A nearly 
saturated solution of alkaline chloride is used and a quantity of chromium 
oxide added equivalent to the current used in a given time. The following 
equation represents the action where the oxide is used, though either the 
chloride or sulphate may be substituted : — 

Cr2(OH)6 + 2NaCl[ + 6NaCl] + 2H2O = NagCraO, + 8H + 2CI[6NaCl]. 

When potassium chloride is used as the electrolyte, bichromate crystals 
fall out from the warm solution, but in the case of sodium chloride being 
used, separation must be effected. The method is evidently too precise and 
complicated for any bye-process. 

* Chein. Ke^cs, No. 2125, vol. Ixxxii. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FAFEB MILL BEFUSE. 

Thb basis of all papers is vegetable fibre or cellulose, the crude material, so 
far as the paperniaker is concerned, being wood-pulp, esparto grass, linen 
cuttings, cotton cuttings, rag, bagging, straw, tarpaulin, ropes, peat, etc. 

His object is to divest the raw material of the matters associated with 
the cellulose — resins, gums, silica,, fats or oils, in the case of grasses ; grease, 
colouring matter and adventitious dirt, in the case of other material. 

The general process may be summarised as — 

(1) Dusting and picking. 

(2) Boiling the raw stuff with alkali — to saponify fats, form resinates 

and soften the fibres. 

(3) Washing the raw stuff after boiling, now termed half- stuff. 

(4) Breaking up half-stuff to pulp and washing in breaking engine. 

(5) Bleaching the washed and pulped half-stuff. 

(6) Further pulping and washing the bleached stuff. 

(7) Passing pulp (after sizing, colouring, loading and mixing) through 

paper machine, in which it is strained, layered, rolled, calendered, 
and cut, emerging as paper. 

The solid waste from process No. 1 may be taken away as manure or 
incinerated. 

That from No. 2 (the soda liquors) is grossly polluting, while on the 
other hand the alkali therein may be profitably recovered. The strength of 
the fresh soda liquor added varies with the nature of the raw stuff. For 
rags, 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, of the weight in caustic soda is added for 
high pressure boilers. 

For esparto grass about 20 per cent, of the weight in caustic soda, 
according to the nature of the grass, the actual concentration of the liquor 
varying between 6" and 16° Twaddell. The strength is reduced in boiling 
to about 4^* to 6° Twaddell, and is further reduced by the wash- water from 
the boiled grass to between 2° and 4" Twaddell. 
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MUI. 



Spring Yale, Darwen, 
HoIUds', Darwen, 
Sun, Feniscowles, 
Star, Feniacowles, 
Woolfold, Bury, 
Gigg, Bury, . 
hSi r th* Wood, Bolton, 
Whiteash, Church, , 



Soda Liquor before 

Addition of Wash 

Waters. 



Degrees 
Twaddell. 


Temp.' F. 


7 


100 


7 


100 


6 


100 


10 


100 


7 


100 


7 


100 


12 


100 


• • • 


• ■ • 



Liquor after Addition 
of Wash Waters. 



Degrees 

Twaddell. 

6 

2 

H 

• • • 

Si 
24 

4 



Temp.' F. 

100 
100 
100 

• • • 

100 
100 
100 
100 



The soda can be recovered from these liquors by evaporating off the 
water and incinerating the residual thick liquors. 

The commonest and probably the most economical form of evaporator is 
the multiple effect vacuum evaporator, the principle of which may be here 
described, as it is referred to in the consideration of both wool fats and 
glycerine. 

A pound of water requires, at atmospheric pressure and 32° F., (212 - 32) 

= 180 units of heat (B.T.U.) to bring it to the boil. To completely 

convert it into steam 966 further units are required. Total, 1146 units. 

This steam formed will give out the 966 units again on being condensed to 

water. That is to say, if 966 pounds of water are used for condensing 

] pound of steam at 212° F. and atmospheric pressure, these 966 pounds 

will be raised T, 483 lbs. 2°, and so on, the condensed steam remaining at 

212." One pound of water at 32° F. would be raised to 212" — boiling 

point, and (966- 180) « 786 units would remain in the steam, of which 

180 

-— - or '186 lb. only would be condensed. 

966 "^ 

Now the boiling point of water varies with the pressure, being lower 
at lower pressures, and vice versa. 

At a vacuum of 5 inches of mercury or -12*2 lbs. per square inch, the 
boiling point is 134° ; 10 inches mercury or -9*8 lbs. per square inch, 162° ; 
and, at 15 inches mercury or -7*3 lbs., 180°. 

Moreover, as the heat-absorbing or conducting power of water varies with 
the temperature, the total number of units required to vaporize it or convert 
it into steam varies also — the latent heat of steam. 

But this quantity of heat for a pound of water is 

1115'2-('708 X t), where t is the boiling point in degrees F. 

Taking the three temperatures above, therefore, the latent heat, or units 
required for steam conversion, would be — 
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B 
A 
D 



Pressure in 
inches of 
Mercury. 



5 

10 
16 
29 



Boiling 
Point. 


Latent 
Heat. 


184° F. 
162° F. 
180° F. 
212° F. 


Units. 
1020 
1000 

987 

966 , 



Now let it be assumed that there are three closed vessels, A, £, and C, 
containing water at the temperatures and pressures as indicated in the above 
table. If a pound of steam be delivered from D at the higher temperature into 
A, out at the lower, it will be condensed tu a pound of water at 180"*, but in 
the act will yield 966 + (212 -180) =- 998 units of heat, more than sufficient 
to .convert one pound of the water in A into steam ; and if this steam be 
mechanically drawn away so as to constantly maintain the pressure in A at 
15 inches, one pound of it delivered into the vessel B would coudense to 
a pound of water at 162°, yielding 987 + (180 - 162) = 1005 units, sufficient 
to convert one pound of water in B into steam ; and if again a pound of 
this steam were conducted into the vessel C, it would be condensed to a 
pound of water at 134°, yielding in the act 100 + (162 - 134) = 1028 units 
of heat, more than sufficient to convert a pound of the water in C into 
steam. Thus we get three separate pounds of water converted into steam, 
and the final conditions are pretty much as at the start. 

But the arrangement of the triple effect evaporator is such that the 
steam condensed is not allowed to mix with the water already existing in 
the vessels; it is conducted away separately, and thus for the trouble or 
expense of maintaining the vacuum and the difference in temperature, three 
pounds of water are evaporated at the expense of the one pound of steam 
injected, or as many pounds as there are pans. 

The liquors for concentration are conducted from the one vessel and 
through the other, enclosed in circulating tubes, and the steam played and 
condensed on the outside of the tubes, a vacuum being maintained within. 
A complete arrangement is shown in fig. 90 — ^that of Messrs Fawcett, 
Preston & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 

The liquors are concentrated first, to some extent, in the steam generator 
A, and afterwards delivered by means of the feed engine E into the first 
pan C, inside vertical tubes, the steam from the generator A surrounding 
these, in jackets. 

What condenses in these jackets is conveyed by gravitation to a reservoir 
F, while the steam from the liquor itself is drawn over through the jackets 
of the next pan C" via the tube H, being condensed to some extent by the 
cooler liquors therein, but evaporating water from these, by raising the 
temperature. This operation is repeated in all pans up to last, C^^ for 
which a special condenser, D, of cold water is provided. 
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B is the feed engine for crude liquor to the eteaui geuerator, and £ the 
air pump or vacuum eogiae. The liquors are kept on the move from the 
firat to the last pan, entering the first at from 2' to 4° and leaving the last 
at about 46° Twaddell, being reduced to about oue-sizth in bulk. 

The weight of water evaporated per pound of coal with a triple effect 
is from 30 to 40 lbs., according to the mechanical efficiency of the engines 
and pumps and the calorific efiiciency of the primary generator A. 

At the Darweo Mill ot Messrs Dimmock in 1 893 one week's working 
averaged — 

Time. »*""if^BoT^^''*'" ^"X ^o.'" ^'^ "<=°™"^- 

■ 122 hours S ia, 14 out 113,56G 3375 10 

Another interesting form of evaporator is the 'Taryan' multiple effect 
(figs. 91 and 92), very suitable for weak liquors. 

The crude liquors are received iu tank B, fig. 91, diagram 22, and are fed 
upwards by delivery pipe m from the feed pump C through a series of feed 
water heaters p. Each of these is connected with the contigaous pan or 



Fio. 90a.— Plan. 

'effect,' the evaporated steam from which is circulated through it for the pur- 
pose of both raising the temperature of feed and increasing the vacuum In 
pan — in short, the feed is used to some extent instead of cooling water, with 
the double advantage of power saved and the heat usually carried away by 
cooling water utilised. The crude liquor then enters the highest ' effect ' at D. 
From thence it passes through the interior of the horizontal tubes H, 
emerging at X into & separator or steam trap I, and after the separation of 
steam, via Z, into the next pan. The first live steam charge is delivered at 
F, in chamber G, outside the tubes H, the water of condensation being 
received at B', and the generated steam from liquors under concentration 
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Fio 90b. — End Elevation. 
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Fig. 90c. — Elevation. 
Messrs Chapman & Fawcett's Multiple Eflfect Evaporator. 
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FlO. BOc— Elevatiou. 
Meura Chtpmui It Fawcett's Multiple Effeet Evaporator. 
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Fto. 92.— The 'Yarj-aii' Multiple Effect Evaporator. 
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conveyed to the uext pan, from separator I via tube Q', and so on to the final 
separator, where the resultant vapour is drawn by means of vacuum pump O 
to condenser M via outlet L, and the concentrated liquor discharged. 

S, S, are simply drip pipes from heaters. 

The concentrated liquors are received in tank Q, and the other letters in 
the diagram show the parts as follows : — 

J, Door for access to interior of chamber G. 

K, Qauge glasses. 

P, Discharge pipe from vacuum pump. 

R, Pump for withdrawing concentrated liquor. 

y. Sampling point for drip water. 

C, Concentrated liquor discharge. 

E, Hand wheels for valves. 

TUW, Drain water pump and connections. 

L and /, vapour and air connections to condenser. 

In the first vessel a steam pressure of 5 lbs. is usually maintained on the 
outside of, and normal pressure within, the tubes. The steam raised from 
the first pan is conveyed from the separator I to the outside of the tubes in 
the second pan, where the liquors are boiling in a vacuum of 8 inches of 
mercury. The steam generated at this pressure is conveyed to the outsides 
of the tubes in the third pan, and a vacuum of 18 inches maintained within. 
The steam at this pressure is conveyed to the outside of the tubes in the 
fourth pan, and a vacuum of 27 inches maintained within. 

Both vacuum and multiple effect evaporators as used in England would be 
much more commonly met with were it not for the expense of installation. 

A cheap, economical, and effective form is used largely on the Continent, 
known as the Kestner evaporator. It may be used singly, as in fig. 93, or 
with double or triple effect (fig. 94). The contrivance consists of the crude 
liquor tank A, the return liquor tank B, both open and on the ground, the 
suction pipe C, which is surrounded by the steam pipe D, the air and 
vapour pump E, the return pipe H, and condenser F. 

A vacuum is maintained above the suction pipe by means of the air 
pump E and cold water circulation K, if single effect ; but if multiple effect, 
the steam from the evaporation of the crude liquor is conveyed to the steam 
jacket of the second tube without condensation. As the condenser and 
suction from air pipe are placed above the barometrical height of the eva- 
porating tube, the discharge of the liquor into the return pipe is unimpeded. 
The rising bubbles in the suction tube ' swish ' the liquid about, so assisting 
the evaporation, and the low temperature prevents incrustation. 

At I, are live steam pipe connections for jacket, and at K for forced or 
gravimetric circulation. 

In dealing with liquors of low specific gravity the multiple effect 
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Flo. 91.— Eeitner Barometric Evaporator. 
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evaporators are decidedly advantageoos as compared with open pans ; but 
for liquors of a gravity over 20* or 30* Tw. an open pan competes very 
favourably. 

In any event, the last traces of water have to be expelled in open pans 
directly fired. 

The Forion evaporator, illustrated in fig. 95, is a very suitable one for 
dealing with fairly strong liquors. 

There are no figures given in Mr Davies' paper on the Forion evaporator 
read before the Scottish Faper Makers' Association, November 1888, from 
which the amount of coal could be calculated which would be required 
to reduce liquors from, say, V Tw. to 40* Tw. (100" F.), the 
point at which they enter the incinerator proper, nor any means known 
whereby this could be calculated in practice, for it would probably be 
contended that the reduction was brought about by waste heat from the 
Forion. But the tendency will be to make liquors weaker and weaker by 
washings in the future, to prevent rivers pollution, and it appears that a 
point may be reached beyond which it would be more economical to resort 
to multiple effect evaporation for the earlier stages, than to extend the 
weaker end of the Forion further. This is evidently Mr Davies' opinion, 
as expressed in the paper referred to above : — 

'^ In the early days of soda recovery, the lyes evaporated in paper mills 
and other factories were very strong, the weaker liquors being turned into 
the nearest streams, but the continual desire to prevent pollution of our 
rivers has led to weaker lyes being evaporated. The subject comes to us 
therefore under a new set of conditions. Manufacturers may be inclined to 
ask whether these altered conditions have changed our views with regard 
to the efficiency of the Forion system. Our reply will, we hope, be clear 
and definite when we say — Give a Forion evaporator liquor at 10* 
Tw. and at 100* F. and it will *beat the record,' for profit, of any 
existing evaporator. If there is any merit in multiple evaporation, and we 
believe there is, up to a point, it would be in so arranging the plant that all 
the strong liquor is treated direct in a Forion, the weaker liquids 
being concentrated to 10* Tw. and 100* F., and then handed over 
to the Forion to finish. Under any system of recovery, furnaces or 
calciners are required : the Forion chamber is simply an addition to these, 
and is by no means costly in itself, and will stand for many years without 
repairs. Multiple evaporation has been heretofore clouded with too many 
specious statements ; it is too often overlooked that expensive furnaces are 
required beside the multiple effect stills and the steam boilers necessary to 
supply them with steam. Nevertheless, it is often a decided economy to 
employ multiple effect stills, as we have said before, up to a certain point, 
and that point is a concentration to 10* Tw. at 100* F. 

** When the Forion apparatus is properly in action, the spent lye from 
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the mill is either pumped up or run continuously into the pan Z (fig. 95) over 
the combustion chamber c. This liquor will most probably enter the pan 
at a temperature of 100'' F., and leave it heated to the boiling point, 
and also concentrated by about 3** Tw. The outflow of boiling liquor from 
this pan is constant, so that a regular stream finds its way into the Porion 
chamber K, where a constant level is maintained upon the floor by means of 
an automatic regulating door. In this Porion chamber E at the points i t, 
sets of fanner blades are placed, and these are made to revolve rapidly so as 
to throw up a spray or rain-shower of the liquid undergoing evaporation, 
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Fio. 95. — Porion Evaporator. 



and it is through this rain-shower that the hot gases from the combustion 
chamber c pass on their way to the chimney. The immense evaporative 
effect of this chamber may be appreciated when it is known that at the 
Inveresk Mills 24.000 gallons of lye are being concentrated daily to 5700 
gallons, at which point it is ready for the calciners, and it is not policy to 
continue the concentration beyond 40° Tw. at 170"* F., which is equal to 50° 
Tw. at our standard temperature of 100* F. 

" Thus far we have considered the preliminary concentration, which has 
all been effected with the waste heat of the furnaces. The next step is the 
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expulsiou of the remaining water, and the destruction of the organic matter 
on the hearths of the calcining furnace. The liquor comes on to the hearth 
of the calciner 5 in a very concentrated condition, and the heat quickly 
forms a semi-solid layer on its surface. This crust requires to be constantly 
removed, in order that the heat may come in contact with the liquor. In 
most evaporators when the liquor has crusted over in this manner a very 
large amount of heat is escaping by the chimney ; but with the PorioD, no 
matter how wastefully the fuel may be burnt in the furnaces, the Porion 
chamber catches it all, and not only catches it, but does useful work 
with it. 

" When the charge is on the calciner bed the organic matter it contains is 
destroyed and takes fire, but in the ordinary way the combustion of these 
gaseous products is by no means complete, as in passing over the back bed 
the large amount of watery vapour present checks the combustion, so that 
if the gases from the beds were passed direct into the Porion chamber a 
great deal of fuel material would be lost. This is the reason why the com- 
bustion chamber c has been introduced, and there is but little doubt that it 
assists in the economy of fuel. 

*'It has been proved that, in the Porion chamber, 11^ lbs. of water may 
be evaporated per pound of fuel, and 8 lbs. of water for every pound of dry 
organic matter burnt from the liquid itself, so that it is possible to find the 
least amount of coal which must be burned in the fireplaces to evaporate the 
whole of the water contained in liquors of various densities. Beckoned on 
the coal alone, the Porion seems to yield an evaporation of 21 lbs. to 22 lbs. 
of water per pound of fuel, when working with strong paper-mill liquors ; 
but much of the evaporation is effected by the organic matter which these 
liquors contain. The effect of dilution upon the fuel bill, especially with 
liquors of low degree of density, is very marked ; the reduction of the 
degrees Tw. from 10"* to 5** does not double the amount of fuel required for 
evaporation, but trebles it, and this must be the case with every evaporator. 

^'The following table shows the capacity of the various sizes, their 
approximate cost, and the number of tons of ash they will recover weekly 
from paper-mill lyes of various strengths : — 



Capacity in 

gaUons per 

24 hours. 


Approximate 

Cost of complete 

Installation. 


• Tw. at 100' F. Tons per week of 40 per cent. Ash. 


2'* 3^* 

2 ' 3 

3 4i 

4 6 

5 7i 


4** 

2 
4 
6 

8 
10 

1 


S'* i 6' 

i 


r 

H 

7 

lOi 
14 
17i 


8" 

4 
8 

12 
1 16 

20 


9" ! lO*' 


5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 


£400 
500 
600 
660 

700 


2i 

1 74 

,10 

12i 


3 

6 

9 

12 

15 


44 5 

9 10 

134 15 

18 , 20 

224 25 

1 
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**0f course, the cost of building a Porion will vary according to the 
locality in which it is erected ; but as the major portion of the plant is 
constructed of common bricks, the variation in price is not so great as may, 
at first sight, be conceived. The bulk of the ironwork consists of old 
railway metals, with which the furnaces are braced up, the remaining 
expenses being but slight. 

" The amount of fuel used in the Porion furnaces naturally depends upon 
how much fuel matter there is in the liquid to be evaporated. With liquors 
similar in composition to the waste paper-mill liquor it requires about 32 cwts. 
of slack per ton of ash recovered from liquors at 8* Tw. at lOO** F., or two 
tons of slack when the liquors are 6^"* Tw. at 100*" F. The actual wages 
for the calciners amounts to 5s. per ton on the ash drawn, to which one 
shilling more should be added for incidental expenses, so that the revenue 
and expenditure account for a 25,000 gallon Porion working 10° Tw. 
liquor at 100' F. would stand as follows : — 



Expenditure — 






Revenue— 


Interest on capital, 5% 






Recovered soda-ash, 


on £700, 


£85 





1250 tons at 40%, 


Depreciation, 10%, 


70 





equal to 862 tons of 


Repairs, 


125 





58% soda-ash, at £6 


Wages at 6s., 


375 





5s. per ton, . £6837 10 


Fuel, 2000 tons at 8s., 


800 







Balance, profit, . 


3982 10 







4 


£5387 10 





£5887 10 0" 



The very extensive use of wood pulp in news mills has shut down many 
evaporators within the last few years, but whether this will continue long is 
doubtful, as already complaints are being heard concerning the poor quality 
and very temporary character of much of the paper in daily use. 

Rag, to a greater extent at any rate, will in great likelihood be called for 
soon, and in any case the Kestner evaporator could be used for the small 
quantity of soda required. 

The treatment of both rags and esparto or straw after boiling with soda 
consists of ' breaking ' and ' beating.' The characters of the efEuents from 
these machines vary with the class of rag — clean or dirty — and the point 
of time in the process of washing. 

The results (see Table, p. 214) of examinations of wash waters from a mill 
using both rag and esparto are sufficient to show their objectionable nature. 

In the process of boiling, rags generally lose about 5 per cent, to 10 
per cent, of the weight of fibre, and about 20 per cent, on the dry weight, 
or 30 per cent, altogether. 

For the purpose of arriving at some idea as to the actual loss and 
amount of solid matter carried away to the purification plant from the 
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SoLiDB IH Paper Mill Wash— P«rt« per 100.000. 
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nature 01 Simple. 

Samples from beatins\ 
■n^wMhingmKhinest 
taken emy fivs min- f 
Htes BDd inineii, J 


DiMoUed 


ToUl 
DiHOlied 

aoiidi. 






1 


BolIdL 




III 


K 

1 


f 


MwchB, 
1893. 


162-211 0-6 


282-7 


sa-1 


Q3'9 


ea-0 


358-7 

1 


M»rch 9, 
1893. 


Samples from breaking 
and waahiDg machineat 
taken evm Bre min f 
ntcB and mixed, 


18 -s] 18-3 


38-9 


8-1 


!S-8 


1 

S7-« 74-8 



variouB paper raw materials, carefully selected and representative samples of 
about 30 grammes were taken. The meau results are given on page 215. 

The beck nater from the machine is the next polluting liquid la any 
quantity, but this ought to be thoroughly and completely settled in the mill 
and the whole of the solid matter — really paper — recovered. 

The Fiiluer tank referred to in Chapter II. is one common form of 



-Wandel'B Fibre Catcher. 



recovery tank, and may be preceded by a Wandel's fibre catcher (fig, 96). 
In this the back water on its exit is caused to pass through a revolving 
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cylindrical mesh. The fibre settles on the cylinder externally and is 
periodically thrown off by a scraper or 'doctor ' into the stuff box by means 
of a cam actuated reel. 

The whole of the back water suspended content may be saved by means 
of the fibre catcher and capacious settling tanks. The latter, however, 
should be sufficiently large and sub-divided to permit of a change of colour 
at short notice. 

The total waste emerging for treatment may therefore be said to consist 
of a liquor containing the rough dirt, sand, soaps, lime, clay, soda, and 
fibre from the breaking engines, fibre and chlorine liquor from the beaters, 
fibre, china clay, size, alum and colouring matter from the back water. The 
treatment as detailed in Chapter II. is therefore — 

1. Settlement (simple or by means of precipitants). 

2. Sludge abstraction. 

3. Filtration (if not thoroughly clarified by settlement). 

Representative installations of plant for this purpose are : — 

Barwen Paper Mill, Barwen. — The precipitation tanks here (fig. 97, 
diagram 23, and PI. XYIIL) consist of two comparatively shallow roughing 
or preliminary tanks, a, about 8 feet deep (the crude liquors being delivered 
from the pumps at point 5), and two deeper tanks, e and /, about 14 feet 
deep. The top liquor is drawn off by means of fioats and delivered into 
well h, and the sludge delivered by means of pumps on to a waste heap 
beyond the confines of the mill. The suspended solids in final effluent 
average 3 parts per 100,000. 

It will be seen that the walls are not of the strength shown to be re- 
quisite according to the rules in Chapter II., but they are well buttressed and 
embanked and rarely filled in^he cases of tanks e and / to within three or 
four feet from the top. EfSuent 500,000 gallons per diem. 

Wansborough Paper Co., Ltd., Oheddar. — The crude liquors are 
delivered at the point a (fig. 98), and are capable of being diverted either 
through tanks h, c^ e,f and ^, continuoi)* flow, or d, h, i, g^ k, or indeed 
through other combinations by means of hand valvM according as one tank 
is more or less charged with sludge. The supernatant liquor is drawn off by 
means of floating arms provided in each tank. The tanks d and b, and h 
and c, have a joint outlet to the river laid under the concrete floor. O has 
its own outlet to the river, while /, e, i, j\ and k empty into a channel L 
communicating with the river. Below this channel L is a pipe which receives 
the sludge from all tanks direct with the exception of h and d, and conveys 
it to the well M. That from the tanks b and d is conveyed by a separate 
pipe^? to the same well, from which it is lifted by a pump and delivered into 
a compressed air ram for pressing as described in Chapter II. No filters 
are provided. 
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The whole of the pressed sludge is used over again in the making of 
coarse brown paper. Effluent 250,000 gallons per diem. 

Messrs Baldwin & Co., King's Norton, near Birmingham. — ^The plant 
here (fig. 99, diagram 24) erected by Mr J. E. Wilcock, A.M.LG.K, deals with 
the refuse of a white mill having an effluent of 300,000 gallons per diem. 
The whole of the waste water from the works enters the old roughing tanks 
at point marked A' on plan, where milk of lime is added, and a considerable 
proportion of the suspended matter is thereby deposited in these tanks. 

The partially clarified and alkaline effluent is then passed into the four 
new tanlis, where carbonic acid gas is blown through it from coke stoves by 
means of perforated pipes laid at the bottom of the tanks on Mather & 
Piatt's system. 

After this it is allowed to stand for some time until the remaining sus- 
pended matter is deposited, and the effluent is then drawn off by floating 
arms and discharged into the stream without further treatment. 

The sludge is pumped on to a sludge tip, where it is air dried in shallow 
beds about two feet deep. 

The clarification obtained by this process is said to be so satisfactory 
that only one grain per gallon of solid suspended matter remains in the 
effluent ; and since the new tanks have been put in, actions at law which 
were pending have been allowed to drop. 

There are no filters in use, but numerous experiments were carried out 
some years ago by Dr Bostock Hill and Mr Willcox with filters composed 
of sand, gravel, polarite, and ashes ; it was found impossible to obtain 
satisfactory results with any of these, owing to the tank effluent being so 
strongly alkaline that the filters very rapidly became clogged and useless. 

The.Bumley Paper Co., Ltd.— The plant shown in fig. 100 and PI. XIX. 
deals with 300,000 gallons per diem from a brown mill The crude liquors 
are first passed through the low level series of tanks a, in which a large 
proportion of the heavier suspended solid matter is deposited, and from which 
tanks it gravitates as heavy sludge into the well h. The supernatant liquor, 
both from floats and a continuous flow, is delivered into the pump well c, 
from whence it is lifted into the high level tanks cL The supernatant liquors 
from these flow directly to the river, while the sludge gravitates to ejector 
well from which it is delivered, as is also contents of well b^ to the com- 
pressed air ram for pressing. The suspended solids in final effluent average 
8 parts per 100,000, but no filters have yet been provided. 

Sun Paper Mill Co., Blackbom. — The plant here (^g. 101, diagram 25, 
PL XX.) is referred to in Chapter II. as being defective in construction, but 
so far as the actual deposition of suspended solids is concerned they are very 
efficient. The liquor treated amounts to about 500,000 gallons per diem, 
but owing to the large quantity of wood pulp used it settles very readily 
and no filters are required. The crude liquors are delivered at E, the flow 
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being continuous as indicated by the arrows, the final effluent emerging at Q. 
No floating arms are provided, and for the abstractioa of sludge the whole 
contents of one tank are withdrawn by means of one of the valves X and 
allowed to filter through cinder drainers in the chambers B. The sludge 
from the top of drainers is then discharged into sludge pit for further 
drying. 

Darwen Paper Mill Co., Lower Darwen. — The settling tanks at this 
mill (fig. 102, diagram 26) may be cited as typical of the usual settling tanks 
and sludge drying arrangements for a brown mill. The liquors treated are 
about 100,000 gallons per diem. After drying, the sludge is mixed with 
the dust and 'fluff' from the dusting and picking of rags, together with a 
little cement) and disposed of as a composition for covering steam boilers. 
Although the final efliuent, discharged warm, is fairly free from suspended 
solids, its gross content is such as to call for bacterial treatment at this point. 

Messrs Peebles & Co., Ltd. — Figs. 103 and 104, diagram 27, show the 
tanks and filters at Messrs Peebles' Whiteash and Bishton Mills (PI. XXI.). 
The plant, which explains itself as lettered, is hardly sufficient to deal with 
the very foul crude liquors which emanate from these mills. Much esparto 
grass is used, and as Porion evaporators only are in use at both mills the 
washing of half-stufl is not carried on to as great an extent as necessary, 
owing to the difficulty experienced with ' Porions ' and weak soda liquors. 
The result is that the breaker wash waters render the whole waste liquors 
very slimy and so prevent the deposition of the fine suspended particles. 
Hence the filters in fig. 104, which, used as continuous flow mechanical 
interceptors, are always troublesome with paper mill waste. 

The composition of Whiteash crude liquors may be judged from the 
following, taken haphazard: — 



Nature of Sample. 


Date. 


ParU per 100,000. 


Diflsolved SoUda. 


Suspended Solids. 


Groes Solids. 


5* 

1 

• 

64 
202 
130 

20 
212 

216 


1 

■ 

22 
30 
22 

8 
96 

182 


i 

• 

86 
232 
152 

28 
308 

398 


S" 

• 

2 

1292 

16 


50 

48 


1 

9 

50 

174 

22 


56 

16 


1 

• 

52 

1466 

38 


106 

64, 

1 


i" 

r- 

66 

1494 

146 

20 
262 

264 


< 
c 

• 

72 

204 

44 

8 
152 

198 


1 

188 

1698 

190 

28 
414 

462 


Breaker water and press 
p&te liquor, 

Breaker water and bleach 
liquor dregs, 

Gulveii drainage, including 
supernatant liquor from 
machine water settling 
tank, 

Lodge water supply, 

General effluent from out- 
let (culvert), 

General effluent from out- 
let (culvert), 


Jan. 21,1894 
Jan. 21, 1894 
Jan. 21, 1894 

Jan. 21, 1894 
Feb. 8, 1894 

Feb. 15, 1894 
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It will be seon from these results that both the dissolved and sus- 
pended solids are very high, and they are fairly typical of the waste from 
a white mill other than news, where comparatively small quantities of wood 
pulp are used. Turned into a stream, even after exceptionally careful treat- 
ment by means of precipitation and. filtration, they generally disfigure it 
both by froth due to alkalinity and by colouring matter. The burden of 
dissolved solids is such as to cause a sedimentation when aeration is affected, 
and the stones in the river bed are soon covered with a white deposit. 
Should any sewage or orgardc decomposable matter be present in the 
stream, the alkalinity assists putrefaction and the paper mill precipitate 
bears down with it a black slimy coat which renders the river Mead.' 
The author remembers the jurymen in a legal action for pollution by a 
paper mill being very indignant because no specific 'poisons' could be 
instanced in the effluent complained of. If, however, the sickening picture 
of a stream bearing a mixture of sewage and paper mill waste is seen once, 
the observer will probably be satisfied that the presence of specific poisons 
need not be demonstrated to justify the call for some measure of pollution 
prevention. 

The tendency to throw down a deposit or incrustation is greater with 
paper mill refuse than with most others. The boiling liquors are much 
stronger (lime and soda) than those of most textile industries, in addition to 
the disadvantage of their being turned out at a higher temperature. The 
high temperature is maintained also. As compared with textile factory liquors 
less colder * wash ' waters are added. Were such ' wash ' waters added the 
dilution effected would prevent incrustations to some extent, although the 
circumstances under which the soluble burden is taken up in the boilers 
and rag engines, and the nature of the burden itself, are of such a character 
as would in almost any event result in considerable sedimentation. It is 
principally on this account that objections are raised to receiving paper 
waste in towns' sewers. Strenuous efforts were made recently both by 
Messrs Potter of Darwen and Messrs Peebles of Oswaldtwistle to compel 
the corporations of Darwen and Oswaldtwistle respectively to admit the 
waste into the sewers, but both actions failed. 

In the former case Dr Burghardt examined the representative samples 
of crude waste from six mills in Darwen. (See Tables on next page.) 

The incrustations formed are in composition just such as these analyses 
of soluble and insoluble content would suggest, consisting of sulphate and 
carbonate of lime with resinous coloured organic matter. The deposit falls 
from neutral solutions, and any attempt to prevent it with a view to its 
discharge into sewers by rendering the liquors acid in reaction would 
endanger the cement joints of the sewers, to say nothing of complicating 
matters in connection with treatment at the outfall works. 

Pipes for conveying the waste to tanks for treatment or delivery pipes 
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Examination op Paper Mill Effluents. 
Results expressed in parts per 100,000. 





Total Solids. 


Dissolved Solids. 


Suspended Solids, i 


Dissolved Solids contain 












i 
1 


Corresponding to 

. ' s 










No. of 
Sample 
Crude 
Waste. 


5" 

(B 

I 

• 

140-8 


o 

• 


£ 

■ 

239-6 


s 

1 

54-8 


o 

• 


CO 

Total. jo 

00 


3 

I 

• 


1 

s 
P 


i: 

1 


Lime. 


Sulphuric 
Anhy- 
dride. 


Calcium 
Sulphate. 


Lime free 
and as 
Carbon- 
ate. 






1 


98-8 


33-8 


86 


65 


151 


11-6 


5-8 


9-86 


6-54 




2 


219-1 


178-4 


897-5 


98 


54-5 


152-5jl21 


124 


245 


38 


30 


61 


17 






3 


92-5 


36-6 


129 


84-5 


33-5 


118 


8 


3 


11 


29-5 


23 


39-1 


13-4 






4 


79 


31-4110-4 


38-5 


2-4 


40-9 40-5 

1 


29 


69-5 


13 


13 


22-1 


3-9 






5 


137-6 


117-4 225 


57-6 


8-4 


66 


80 


109 


189 


24 


30-2 


51-34 


2-86 






6 


198-8 


174-5 373-3 

1 


121-8 


129-5 


251-3 


77 


45 


122 


undet'd 


4-5 


7-65 


undefd 





Examination of Paper Mill Effluents — (continued). 

Results expressed in parts per 100,000. 





Suspended 
Solids contain 




No. of 

Sample 

Crude 

Waste. 


Calcium 
Qjdde. 


Calcium ::::<»: 
Sulphate. • • • • ^ • 


AlkaUnity 
required. 


O C" 

» 2 

1-05 

2-75 

0-65 

0-17 

0-8 

1-95 


Oxygen Absorbed. 


Reaction with 
Litmus. 


Remarks. 


Ihour. 


S hours. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


52 
30 

4 

2 

7-2 
undetM 


10-5 
7-5 
3-4 
0-4 
1-8 
85 


12-82 
17 
6-72 
3-28 
15-6 
32-0 


18-64 
33-36 
7-84 
4-32 
18-4 
84-64 


Strongly alkaline. 

Slightly alkaline. 

Strongly alkaline. 

Neutral. 

Neutral. 
Strongly alkaline. 


Greyish brown, 

thick. 
Dark brown, 

thick. 
Clear yellow, buff 

sediment. 
Settles quickly, 
colourless liquid. 
Very thick and 
black. 

Chocolate brown, 
thick. 



from pumps should be laid therefore with specially good margin of bore and 
abundance of manholes or eyeholes. Cases have occurred where 18-inch 
and 21-inch pipes have become completely choked by liquors only sufficient 
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in volume to run half bore. The cementing action is assisted by the size 
added in both white and brown mills, and in white mills by the extracts 
from straw and esparto. Dr H. Fleck (Dresden) reported on examining a 
lime boil from straw : — 

"It had a specific gravity of 1*0240, was of a bright yellow colour, 
turbid, and could not be completely clarified even by repeated filtration. 
The permanent turbidity was caused in part by finely divided particles of 
silicate of lime. It contained 5466*4 parts per 100,000 dissolved solids, of 
which 1443*4 were mineral ingredients. The latter consisted principally of 
lime in conjunction with lignase. This combination was not broken up by 
acids ; it separated out^ however, from the fluid under the influence of pure 
alcohol, as a gall-like mass of a bright yellow colour." 

When, in cases of raw liquors from rag, straw and esparto washing, all 
possible has been accomplished in the way of settlement, precipitation and 
sludge abstraction, a report might well be made as to bacterial treatment. 
The difliculty with regard to free chlorine having been overcome in the case 
of bleach-dyeworks. Chapter VI., Messrs Wiggins, Teape & Co., of Chorley 
Lancashire, decided in August 1900 to try the effect of bacterial treatment 
on a portion of the waste from this paper mill. The effluent as turned out 
from the existing plant had been fairly clear, having been settled, and filtered 
through continuous animal charcoal filters. Complaints, however, were made 
by riparian owners some distance down the river Lostock below the works, 
as at this point considerable decomposition took place, with the usual 
offensive emanations. By this time evidently the sterilising effects of the 
small quantity of free chlorine had been annulled. The most objectionable 
constituent of the crude liquors is the organic matter from the old rags 
used, and the starchy and fatty sizes from the new unbleached cloth or 
' parings.' It was arranged first to try the bacterial filter with sprinklers 
on the ordinary tank effluent. Fairly satisfactory results were obtained by 
this, but as the effluent was always turbid, probably owing to the finely 
divided particles of china-clay, sewage was added, and the table, page 224, 
shows the results obtained for a period of about three months, including the 
time both before and after the addition of sewage. The installation was 
practically the same as those at Messrs Peel, Tootal, & Co.'s works, and the 
Hook Xortou Brewery (figs. 81 and 75). The results were satisfactory, one 
of no Uttle importance being the absence of the turbidity due to the coagu- 
lating effect of the sewage. In almost all mills where esparto grass is used, 
much difficulty is experienced in obtaining a clear effluent, even after filtra- 
tion through very fine ashes, as instanced in the case of Messrs Peebles & Co., 
page 220. After admixture with sewage, however, and sprinkling, the final 
effluent contains much less suspended matter than that from brewery 
waste. 

There are a few, though only a few, wood sulphite mills in this country, 
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and from these the waste liquors are peculiarly difficult to dispose of 
satisfactorily. 

Instead of ordinary caustic alkali, a boiling liquor of bisulphite (or acid 
sulphite) of an alkaline earth — lime generally — is used, made by passing 
sulphurous acid gas from the burning of sulphur or pyrites through a 
solution of lime, or a tower of limestone fragments continually wetted. 

The solution used generally has a strength of 6° to 9"* Twaddell. 

The wood to be treated is cut into small strips and digested at a 
pressure of 60 to 90 lbs. In this process it loses practically all but the 
fibrous cellulose, the resinous and gummy substances being dissolved, and 
charring or oxidation is prevented by the reducing action of the sulphurous 
acid. The actual loss in the wood is about from 60 to 70 per cent., 
1440 lbs. of spruce yielding 410 lbs. of finished fibre. At the high 
temperatures reaghed some of the gums or resins are converted into tarry 
substances which render the waste liquors very offensive. 

The liquor b further broken up into bodies having the characteristics of 
aldehydes, which in turn form soluble compounds with bisulphite of lime. 
These are further oxidised into organic acids, notwithstanding the presence 
of the reducing agent^ sulphurous acid, and actually displace it from organic 
salts. Much free acid is also present in the waste. H. Frank * gives the 
following composition of sulphite waste : — 



Parts per 100,000. 



Total dry residae, 
Calcium oxide, . 
Sulphuric acid, . 
Chloriue, 
Phosphoric acid, . 
Silicic acid, 
Magnesia and alkalies, 
Organic matter, etc., , 



8000-0 to 8400-0 

740-0 

14740 

7-0 

6-0 

15-0 

400 

5300-0 to 6000-0 



The method of purification he adopted was to precipitate first (or rather 
neutralise) with free lime, and then to blow chimney gases through in order 
to carbonate any excess of free lime, and to oxidise any sulphite of lime. By 
such treatment a dense precipitate of sulphate and carbonate of lime falls, 
together with a considerable quantity of organic matter. The top liquor 
is clear and said to be fit to discharge into streams. This, however, is 
doubtful. Much objectionable soluble organic matter remains behind, i.e., 
products of decomposition or of inversion under pressure — mannose, galactose 
and pentaglucoses. 

E. Bruckt states that if these effluents are treated, when acid or 

♦ IK Jahresbericht, 1887, page 1177. 
t Chem. Zeiiung, 1892, p. 1782. 
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neutral, with leather glue, a compound of tannic acid and glue is formed 
which coagulates on storing and becomes highly viscid. If, then, the 
colourless and clear top liquor be decomposed with sulphate of alumina 
another gummy precipitate is formed. Both precipitates are soluble in 
alkalies or weak ammonia, and may be obtained, dried, and powdered. 
If then the clear liquor be neutralised with 'chalk or lime, a precipitate, and 
clarification, ensues, and the top liquor is free from smell and has lost about 
25 per cent, to 30 per cent of the total organic constituents — and those the 
most easily decomposable. 

Di W. Buddeus* is quoted by Messrs Griffin and Little in The 
Gfiemutry of Paper-making as follows, concerning the laboratory treatment 
of sulphite liquors : — 

"The waste liquor was neutralised by ammonia, the lime was pre- 
cipitated by ammonium carbonate, and the carbonate of lime thus formed 
was separated by filtration. The dark brown filtrate was evaporated, and 
the dried residue distilled. The residue contained 7*2 per cent, ammonia 
as salts. Water and a yellow coloured oil were obtained in the condenser, 
and finally a crystalline sublimate appeared on the walls of the tube. 
The gases escaping were caught in the gasometer. The oil, at first, had 
an odour like mercaptan, but this disappeared on heating slightly. This 
odour was, without doubt, due to organic sulphur compounds which were 
present in traces. The oil and water were, after this heating, distilled with 
steam. The distillate was shaken out with ether, then dried, and the 
ether evaporated over calcium chloride. A brown oil remained, which 
boiled at 130* C, and which coloured a fine chip, moistened with hydro- 
chloric acid, a strong carmine, and which was therefore believed to be 
pyrrol. Pyro-catechin was also obtained in the distillate, as was proved by 
colour-tests with iron salts, and its reduction of Fehling's solution. 

''The gases were carbon monoxide, hydrogen, marsh gas, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 400 grammes of the residue yielded 180 grammes of coke, 30 
litres of gas, and 200 grammes of distillate. 

'' Mucic and saccharic acid could not have been present as such in the 
liquor, because they are formed by the oxidation of carbohydrates, and the 
action of the liquor is a reducing one. Pyrrol is formed by the distillation 
of ammonium salts of these two acids. The only way of accounting for 
the pyrrol is the presence of succinic acid, which is very probably present, 
owing to the occurrence of resins in wood. Ammonium succinate changes 
readily by splitting off of water into ammonia succinamide, which by heating 
with reducing agents gives pyrrol. 

"The presence of pyro-catechin is due to that of dioxybenzoic acid 
(1, 3, 4), which is in the liquor as dipyrocatechuic acid. The decomposition 
of this by distillation with ammonia is a source of tannic acid and 

* Papier Zeitung^ March 1891. 
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pyro-catechin. There is, according to Dr Buddeus, no tannic acid present 
in the liquor, which will give a hlue-hlack colour with ferric chloride, 
because the tannin in wood is reduced by digesting with sulphurous 
acid. 

''The reduction is probably due to dipyrocatechuic acid, but by treating 
with ammonia and distilling, tannic acid is eventually formed. Sulphites 
are oxidised to sulphates when the tannin is reduced. It may be, therefore, 
that the difficulty of pulping wood rich in tannin by the sulphite process 
is due to the action of the tannin, which renders the sulphurous acid 
ineffective." 

F. B. Ahrens, E. Elingenstein, and P. Schubert * state that many German 
wood pulp mills have been compelled to close because it was found im- 
possible to comply with the requirements of rivers pollution officials. 
Concerning the examination of a sample of waste sulphite liquors they 
state it was of a strongly acid reaction, specific gravity 1*0465, and 
optically inactive. The dry residue was 9*4 per cent., whereof 1*11 per 
cent, was ash and 8*29 per cent, organic matter — ^not strictly accurate deter- 
minations. 

The liquors were, on coming from the digesters, nearly neutralised with 
lime and afterwards completely neutralised by passing OYet limestone. The 
hot lye was mixed with a known quantity of fresh lime water once boiled, 
filtered, and the filtrate neutralised with carbonic acid gas as mentioned 
before. 

The following results were obtained : — 



No. 



1 
2 
S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 



CaOper 

cent 



2 
8 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

15 

20 

30 



DrySab- 


Ash per 
cent. 


Organic 


stanoeper 


Matter per 


cent. 


cent. 


876 


1-80 


6-95 


7-48 


1-59 


5*89 


7-86 


171 


5*65 


7-18 


1*66 


6-67 


6-86 


1-62 


5-84 


6-74 


1-68 


6-16 


6-65 


1-64 


6-11 


6-61 


1-57 


6*04 


679 


1-61 


5-28t 


6-54 


1-66 


4*99 


6-52 


1-49 


6 -081 


6-81 


1-49 


4-82 


7-00 


1-60 


b-m 


4-99 


I'Ol 


3-98 



The liquors were then taken cold and the following results obtained : — 



* Zeiischr.f. angew. Chemie^ 1896, page 41. 

t Organic matter rendered soluble again by boiling. 
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No. 


CaOper 
cent. 


Dry Sub- 
stance per 
cent. 


1 


2 


6-21 


2 


3 


6-19 


3 


4 


6-26 


4 


6 


6 -OB 


5 


8 


4-96 


6 


10 


6-67 


7 


12 


6-76 


8 


14 


6-26 



Ash per 
cent. 



1-11 
1-33 
1-00 
1*04 
1-10 
1-22 
1-23 
1-29 



Organic 
Substance 
percent. 



5-10 
4*96 
4-26 
4*04 
3-86 
4-45 
4-58 
4-97 



Aluminate of soda was then tried as a precipitant, but the results were 
less satisfactory, and no special osmotic action was discovered on investi- 
gation. 

The precipitated and neutralised liquors were then treated electrically. 
A current of 5 amperes and only sufficient potential was passed through 
the liquid from platinum electrodes, but no diminution in either mineral or 
organic matter was observed after 120 minutes. A high tension current 
was then tried, 106 volts, but the results were equally ineffective after a 
trial of the same duration. 

It is evident, therefore, that the objectionable organic matters, if 
recoverable at all, call for some process hitherto undiscovered. 

The author tried, unsuccessfully, treating this waste bacterially after 
neutralisation on the lines of his patent. It was found absolutely sterile to 
begin with, and the amount of bacterial filtration required for its decom- 
position was altogether impracticable. 

A. G. Brookes (Patent Specification 8088, 1901) suggests the following 
treatment : — 

Evaporation until only 20 per cent, of water is present. 

The sulphur compounds are then said to be decomposed, yielding 
sulphurous acid and volatile compounds of sulphur, which are recovered. 

Organic substances such as carbohydrates and albuminoids are then 
added to prevent the formation of a skin, and the dry residue is used as a 
fuel, pitch, glue, resin, or size. 
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Didillation of Ammoniacal Liquors, 
The gas liquor fresh from the works ' scrubbers ' contains : — 



Ammonium sulphide, 
carbonatOi 
chloridei 
snlphocyanide, 



ti 



It 



Ammonium sulphate, 

,, thiosulphate, 
ferrocyanidei 



II 



in addition to the constituents of the water supplied for scrubbing purposes 
and variable tarry or oily substances. On adding a considerable quantity 
of lime to the liquor, and heating, the ammonia is displaced by it, and the 
acids of the above salts are left combined with the lime base. 

As the residual liquor leaves the stills it is generally a thick brown 
liquid, supersaturated, at atmospheric temperatures, with lime or lime salts, 
covered with an oily film, and containing much lime in suspension. 

Its objectionable constituents are the tarry matters, ferrocyanides, 
sulphides, suspended lime, and the free lime in solution. 

A sample after settlement and filtration through sand filters contained 
the following : — 



Total solids (dissolved), 

Mineral residue, • 

Volatile ,, . 

Sulphur as sulphides, . 

Sulphur as sulphates, . 

Sulphur as sulphites and hyposulphites, 



82*8 
16-2 
18-5 



Total sulphur, . 
Lime (as CaO), • . . . 
Total chlorine, • • . . 
Chlorides of sodium and potassium, 



1294 parts per 100,000 
874 
420 

II 
I* 

1 1 



67 
859 
282 
146 



i» 



>i 



>i 



Ferrocyanides, ferricyanides, and sulphocyauides were also present. 
It is evident, therefore, that simple settlement and filtration is insufficient. 
The first important step is, of course, the settlement of the suspended lime, 
and this is easily accomplished by means of ordinary precipitation tanks. 
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The free lime might also be neutroliBed snd eliniiDated in the same tanlu 
by means of precipitanta such as copperan, alumlDium sulphat«, etc., but the 
quantitj of lime present is so great that the copperas required for neutraliBa- 
tion is enormona and the sludge in proportion. 

Dr Longe, in his " Coal Tar and Ammonia," * describes the purification 
plant in nae at the workmen's colonies in connection with Messrs Erupps' 
works, Essen, from particulars supplied by Dr Solomon, the chemist there. 

The clarifying plant is shown in fig. 105. 



Fto. 105. 

" The liquid first runs into the catchpool A, where the heavier subatancM 
suspended in the water and those floating on the top are retained. From 
there it flows into one or other of the feeding- vessels, B B ; two of these are 
providedj'so that one may be always in operation. They contain a small 
over-shot waterwheel, the prolonged aile of which carries on either side a 
cross with baling- buckets and a stirrer for each of the tanks, separately 
holding milk of lime and solution of copperas. This water-wheel is turned 
by the inflowing waste liquor itself, and will, of course, turn more or lees 

■ "Coal Tar and Ammonia," by George Lnnge, Ph.D., Proressor of Technical 
CheuiiBtry in the Federal Polytecbnicuiii, Zurich. London : Gurney & Jackson. 
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quickly according to the sapply of such liquor ; hence the baling buckets, 
fixed at the sides of the wheels, will take up more or less of the chemicals, 
exactly in accordance with the quantity of liquor to be purified. Thus the 
supply of chemicals is self-iegulating, and only requires the filling up of the 
reservoirs from time to time with milk of lime and solution of copperas.' 
The number and size of the baling-buckets must be determined once for all 
by practical trials, as well as the concentration of the chemicals. The milk 
of lime taken up by the buckets fixed to one side of the wheel is discharged 
into the waste liquor just below the wheel ; but the copperas solution taken 
up by the buckets on the other side of the wheel is conveyed in a special 
conduit into the reservoirs D D. The liquor, mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of lime, flows by a channel into one or other of the tanks C C (there 
are two of these, so that one can be cleaned out without interrupting the 
work of the other). It runs on in the direction of the arrows, and the 
zigzag partitions arranged in the tanks cause a large portion of the suspended 
matters, along with those precipitated by the lime, to settle down. The 
liquor, still saturated with lime, is run by means of a spreading-shoot into 
one of the four separate tanks, Dl, D2, D3, D4, where it meets with the copperas 
solution coming from Bl or B2. This causes a thick, flocculent, dark green 
precipitate to be formed, consisting of ferrous hydrate and calcium sulphate, 
which quickly settles down as the liquor travels on, and carries down all 
the finely divided matter still in suspension. (I have proved by experiment 
that nearly all the tarry matters found in waste ammonia liquors are carried 
down here, and the liquor issues nearly, or even quite, devoid of colour and 
smell.) The flow is here also broken by zigzag partitions and checks ; but 
in order to better retain the flocculent precipitate there are also peat filters 
placed in the way of the liquor, in lieu of ordinary checks. A small 
agitator, a, causes an intimate mixture of the liquor and of the copperas 
solution. The necessary moving power may be either derived directly 
from the wheels in £ B, or else from a separate wheel driven by the clarified 
water; but the latter is only possible where there is a sufficient head of 
water at disposal. 

'' Since, in order to completely retain all the flocculent precipitate, the 
tanks D D would have to be made of an inconvenient length, another 
arrangement is provided for that purpose. This is the set of catchpools 
£ E E E, from which the completely clarified liquor runs away through F. 

" In some cases (especially with sewage) it will be necessary to restore to 
the outflowing liquid the oxygen taken away from it by the ferrous hydroxide. 
If the outflowing liquor is used for driving a water-wheel, as shown in fig. 
77 at by there will be sufficient contact with atmospheric oxygen as the 
liquor is running over the wheel. In other cases such contact can be caused 
by special means (probably unnecessary in our case). 

'* The mud collecting in the tanks C C and D D is from time to time 
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removed by takiug out the checks and opening the diBcharge-valves. It 
then flows, with sufficient fall, into the mud-tank G, and is pumped up from 
here by a dredger or other suitable moans, in order to drain in special 
filtering-basins. It is possible to keep the lime precipitated in C and the 
iron precipitated in D separate, and to utilise the former for agricultural 
purposes. 

" The milk of lime and the copperas solution ought not to be made with 
foul liquor, but with clear water. For this purpose that coming from F may 
be conveyed into the tank H, and can be pumped up from here as it is 
required. 

" The plant shown here serves for daily purifying from 2000 to 3000 
cubic metres (say, tons) of concentrated sewage; it costs about J&750, 
inclusive of mud-filters, and requires only one man* for superintendence, as 
everything is self-regulating.'' 

The effluent from this treatment^ however, is found to contain much 
organic matter as well as much mineral matter in solution ; in fact, it is 
rarely less than 1000 parts per 100,000. 

Practically the same treatment was in vogue at Messrs Metcalf & Co., 
Ltd., Church, for some years the tanks being supplemented by sand filters 
(fig. 106). 

The best method of treatment yet seen by the author is : — 

1. The injection into the liquors of, and thorough agitation by, chinmey 

gases. The carbonic acid dissipates any sulphides present and 
throws down some portion of the lime which forms a fine precipitate 
and enmeshes a considerable amount of matter 'frothed' out of 
solution. The vigorous agitation of saturated solutions nearly 
always results in a solid scum, especially if they be alkaline. 

2. Subsidence. 

3. The conduction of the clarified liquors to precipitation tanks and 

treatment with basic alumina ferric and a little ferric iron solution. 
A dense precipitate of aluminium hydrate and lime sulphate is 
formed, accompanied by much organic matter. 

4. Aeration on the Mather & Piatt system (see page 25), followed by 

subsidence. 

The top liquor after this treatment is clear, colourless, neutral, and has 
a greatly reduced soluble content, that remaining being principally salts of 
lime and soda — though probably the bulk of the sulphocyanides are present 
also, and these are always considerable. 

A much more complete and scientific method is that of H. W. Crowther, 
Patent 11,964, 1893. The gas liquor is treated with lime kiln or other gases 
containing carbonic acid, the precipitated calcium carbonate is allowed to 
subside, and the cleared separated liquid is agitated with nearly sufficient 
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precipitated cuproas oxide (mixed to a creamy consistence) to form a 
cuprous salt with the sulphocjanide present. The mixture is then slightly 
acidulated, preferably with hydrochloric acid. 

After agitation, subsidence, and the removal of the supernatant liquor, 
the cuprous sulphocyanide is collected on a filter, washed, and used to obtain 
any desired sulphocyanide of an alkali, or alkaline earth,*^by treating it with 
such in the state of carbonate, oxide or hydroxide, the latter preferably in 
the case of an alkali being used. The cuprous oxide reproduced is available 
for another operation. 

The very expensive reagent cuprous oxide requires such careful precipi- 
tation and filtration to prevent loss, that in few cases only has the value 
of the sulphocyanide recovered justified the expense of recovery apart from 
pressure applied by Rivers Pollution Authorities. A quicker method of 
precipitation is to use ferrous and also cupric sulphates and afterwards 
to neutralise with lime — though the sulphuric acid in this case is practically 
wasted, for the total burden of the liquor is really only decreased by the 
sulphocyanides, after preliminary treatment with basic sulphate of alumina. 
The following results were obtained on a total twelve hours settlement being 
allowed : — 

Precipitation of sulphocyanides in ammonia still liquors containing in 
trial I. 65 parts per 100,000 CNS, in trial 11. 47 parts. 

Iron sulphate (ferrous) and cupric sulphate were added in equivalent 

proportion for precipitating sulphocyanides in accordance with previous 

estimation made. Liquid gently steam -warmed, precipitate allowed to settle, 

top liquor run off, and neutralised. 

Mineral. Volatile. Total. 

Trial I / Original liquor, 570 814 884 

• I Final liquor, 679 801 880 

( Original liquor, 1620 1060 2680 

Trial II. | After chimney gases, . . . . U40 800 2240 

( After ferrous and cupric sulphates, 1546 712 2258 

Ferricyanides and ferrocyanides absent, and sulphocyanides recovered. 

The Manufacture op Soap. 

As stated in Chapter III., the formation of a soap depends ordinarily on 
the decomposition of a glyceride by a stronger base than glycerin, the latter 
being liberated. In the case of caustic potash on glycerin tristearate the 
reaction is as represented in Chapter III., page 73. 

Instead of stearine, other fats may, of course, be used, such as olive oil, 
castor oil, palm oil, cocoa nut oil, whale oil, tallow, seal oil, etc. ; and oleic 
acid (see wool fat recovery. Chapter III.) may be saponified by means of 
carbonate of soda. 

After saponification of the fats has taken place, common salt is added to 
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throw the soap out of solution ; hence the water which is first used as a 
solvent for the soda then contains (1) glycerine, (2) common salt, (3) any 
adventitious dirt, and (4) any excess of soda. This mixture (the lye) is 
drawn off, as well as a second— after the 'rosin boil.' Other lyes are used 
subsequently for ' first ' and ' rosin ' boils. 

The first two lyes, then, apart from solids such as carbonated lime from 
the causticising of soda ash, form the only waste to be dealt with at a soap 
works. These formerly were allowed to run to waste, but now in nearly all 
cases the glyceiin is recovered. 

The principle of recovery is the evaporation of all water from the lye, 
during which the salts are fished out, and the rectification of the residual 
glycerin. 

According to Kingzett an average lye has the following composition after 

concentration to a density of 72* Twaddell : — 

Lbs. per gallon. 
Water, . . . . 7 '68 
Glycerin, . . 2*04 
Salts 2-78 

Direct from the soap pans the lye is conveyed to settling tanks on the 
continuous flow principle, the connection between them being a siphon or 
dip instead of a sill, to prevent the passage of fat particles or suspended 
soapy or resinous matters, which are skimmed off from time to time and 
returned to the soap pan. The final liquor is generally acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and allowed to stand. Other resin and fatty acids rise to 
the surface, and after these ai*e skimmed off concentration ensues, preferably 
in a vacuum evaporator, after the liquor has been rendered slightly alkaline. 

The salt added to the lye as well as that due to the neutralisation of 
soda by hydrochloric acid is fished out. 

The composition of the salt is given by Kiugzett where neutralisation by 
acid had not been efiected as — 

Sodium chloride, 78*12 per cent. 

Sodium sulphate, 8*61 ,, 

Insoluble organic matter, . . . '22 „ 

Glycerin and soluble organic matter, . . 3*55 

Water, 7*50 

Alkali (calculated as sodium carbonate), . 2 '61 



II 



100-61 

A useful form of evaporator for lyes thus treated is that of Messrs Geo. 
Scott & Son, illustrated in fig. 107. 

It consists of receiving tank F^ for lye, where acid is added, a pump 
which delivers into filter press E, the filtrate from which is received in tank 
F^ and neutralised, then filtered again and delivered into tank F^ From 
this tank the liquors are drawn into the vacuum pan D, the flow being 
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Plan. 




Elevation. 
Fio. 107.— Scott's Glycerine (Vacuum) Evaporator. 
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regulated by a valve only, according to the rapidity of evaporation. B is 
the vacuum pump, which delivers the vapour from pan D into jet condenser 
H, which it also drives. J is a salt washer and L salt drainer. When the 
evaporation is complete the residual glycerin is either distilled off by steam 
coils, separated by a solvent such as carbon bisulphide, or exosmosed by 
means of parchment. The wash waters after bisulphite treatment, as also 
the final residuum after the distillation of glycerin, are small in volume and 
therefore easily disposed of. 

Alkali Works. 

The most recent method of producing alkalies, and probably the method 
of the future, is that of decomposing by electrolysis a solution of brine. 
Works are in operation both in the United States, Great Britain, and on 
the Continent, producing considerable quantities of both ^alkali' and 
' bleach,' from which works there is no waste product of any description. 
But the process which is succeeding more notably so far as ' dividend ' is 
concerned, is the Solvay Ammonia Soda process. 

This is a process of injecting ammonia gas into a saturated solution of 
brine, together with carbonic acid gas. Ammonium chloride (in solution) 
and sodium bicarbonate as a precipitate are the resulting products, the 
latter of which is separated and roasted to the carbonate. 

The ammonia is distilled from the chloride solution after the addition of 
lime, and the residual still liquors and solids form the only waste. This, it is 
almost needless to say, is considerable in volume, and consists of chloride of 
lime almost entirely, CaClg, its variation being only due to the nature of 
the common salt solution or brine. The decomposition of this into its 
constituents calcium and chlorine has called forth some heroic efforts, 
notably on the part of Dr Ludwig Mond, of Messrs Brunner, Mond & Co., 
but up to the present nothing of a very startling character commercially has 
been achieved in connection with its decomposition, and from the price at 
which the thousands of tons of spoil heaps can be obtained, it is evident that 
there is room for some method of easily and cheaply recovering the chlorine 
from this waste product. 

Up to now it has just been run on to ground which has been under- 
drained, and as it has become harder by evaporation or percolation of the 
entrapped liquor, banks have been formed from the central portion, the 
space filled with fresh wet slime, and this process repeated ad infinitum. 
Now and again the banks slip into a neighbouring stream, as in the case of 
certain works in Cheshire ; and after the Local Authority, a rural one, has 
been induced to suspend action by threats of the works being closed and of 
the consequent loss of property directly and indirectly assessable, the business 
goes on as merrily as before. 

But the bulk of alkali works pollution arises from the Leblanc process 
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waste, and the bulk of this again from waste tipped in years gone by. In 
this process the salt cake (sulphate of soda from the decomposition of 
common salt by sulphuric acid) is roasted with powdered coal and carbonate 
of lime. The composition of the resultant black ash may be seen from 
three typical analyses given by Kingzett (The Alkali Trade). 



CoDstitueuts. 
Sodium carbonate, . 


A. 


B. 


1 c. 


28-144 


81 -807 


28 336 


„ oxide, 


5-860 


5-614 


3-844 


,, chloride, 


2-808 


2-574 


8-101 


,, sulphate, . 


0*192 


0-191 


8-087 


„ sulphite, 


0-161 


0-072 


none 


,, hyposulphite, 


0-189 


0-863 


0-126 


,, sulphide, . 


0-858 


0-168 


6-645 


,, aluminate, . 


0-844 


0-762 


0-923 


,, silicate, 


1-028 


0-914 


0-768 


,, cyanide. 


186 


0-048 


0-422 


„ sulphocvauide, . 
Calcium sulphide, . 


0-074 


0-021 


0-077 


29-504 


29-744 


33-245 


„ carbonate, . 


12-657 


9-272 


6 087 


„ oxide, . 


10-048 


9-488 


8465 


Iron sulphide, 


0-564 


0-774 


1-355 


Alumina, 


0-172 


1042 


0-624 


Silica, .... 


1-095 


0-923 


0-973 


Magnesia, 

Soda, . . . . 


0-266 


0-822 


0-146 


0-344 


0-646 


0-577 


Carbon, . . . . 


4*263 


4-488 


4-958 


Sand, . . . . 


1-287 


0-876 


0-842 




99-472 


99-479 


99-646 


Soluble iron sulphide. 


1 Baa 


« ■ ■ 


-106 



The contents soluble in water at about 1 20** F. are extracted by lixivia- 
tion. The contents of such lixiviation water are shown in the following 
analyses of Mr G. E. Davies, the results being given in grammes per litre : — 



. 


AnalyaiB of Vat Liquor. 


W Tw. at 
, 90* Fahr. 


50'-6 Tw. at 
90" Fahr. 


Iron 


sulphide. 


. ' 0-074 


0-042 


Sodii 


im sulphide, . 


4-485 


8-822 




sulphite, . 


1 -823 


0-979 




hyposulphite, . 


. ! 1-580 


1-774 




sulphate, . 


. 1 12-707 


14-258 




chloride, . 


19-697 


23-412 




silicate, . 


5-961 


3-774 




aluminate, 


3-371 


4-218 




ferrocyanide, . 


0133 


0-416 




sulphocyanide. 


0-211 


0-196 




phosphate, \ 
fluonde, J * 


traces 


traces 




carbonate, 


209-500 


204-326 




hydrate, , 


44-800 


52-740 
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These liqaors, therefore, leave behind practically all the calcium com- 
pounds, the alumina, silica, magnesia, carbon, and some little soda. 

The most objectionable, perhaps the only reasonably objectionable, con- 
stituent, is the calcium sulphide. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
Widnes, St Helens, Accrington, and Liverpool, and indeed anywhere within 
reasonable distance where tipping spaces for it could be procured, there are 
thousands upon thousands of tons of this alkali waste. 

Messrs Muspratt & Dawson give the following as its composition, fresh 
from the vats, and six weeks old : — 





Constituents. 


Fresh 
Waste. 


Six weeks 
old. 






GhCOs, .... 


41^20 


28-42 






MgSiO,, . . 




3-68 


1-78 






Phos. al (FcjOj), 




8-91 


7-40 






CaSO., . 
CaHaO,, . 




2-63 


4-69 








8-72 


12 03 






CaSa, 




6^97 


0-62 






CaS, . . . 




26-79 


86^70 






Na^, . . . 




1-44 


2-87 






Water, . 




1-78 


10 ^69 




1 A. 

1 


B. 




c. 


Calcium carboDate, 


84-79 


8 


7 16 


86-82 


„ snlpbate, 




•86 




'49 




•86 


,, chloride, . 




a • • 




*• . 




.. • 


ft silicate, . 




1-91 




2-80 




2^85 


Magnesinm carboDate, 




1-84 




1-03 




1-07 


„ oxide, 




• • • 




» • • 




• • • 


,, chloride, 




1 •• • 




■ ■ ■ 




• • ■ 


Sodiam carbonate, 




•45 




•65 




•68 


,, sulphate, . 




•07 




•21 




•07 


,, silicate, . 




, 1-47 




1-42 




1-00 


Soda, . 




• • ■ 




» • • 




■ • • 


Alumina, 




1-19 




P47 




1-35 


Ferrous sulphide, . 


1 • 


1-06 




•71 


•99 


Ferric oxide, 


• ■ 


• • • 




■ • • 




B • • 


1 Coke, .... 




4*06 


4 

4 


2^06 


1 

4 


^•98 


, Sand, .... 




•97 1 


•56 




•86 


Silica, .... 




• • ■ 


1 


1*. 


i 


1*. 


Sulphur (free), 


• 


•46 




•64 




•40 


Moisture (at 212' F.), . 




•68 ' 


•89 




•84 


Water, 




a • • [ ■ 


■ • 


1 


• • 


Combined water and loss. 


1-31 J 


I -11 


^ 


[•29 


1 

1 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


1 

1 Silica (combined) per cent., . 
Sulphuric acid (SO), 


1-71 


] 


1-89 


« 


1-72 


•26 




•41 




•25 


Sulphur as sulphide, . 


• 


•88 




•26 




•86 


Sulphur (free). 


• 


•46 


•54 




•40 


Soda (soluble), 


• 


•26 


•82 




•37 


Soda (insoluble), . 


• 


•76 




•72 




•61 
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The story of the successful recovery of the sulphur from the waste, 
which is now in operation at practically all works using the Leblanc process, 
would require yolumes. But after the cessation of the unproductial work 
of investigators who spent many years upon it, Mr A. M. Chance perfected 
the well known Chance process of recovery, which consists, briefly, in treating 
the waste with carbonic acid gas, so liberating the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which is burnt with just and only just sufficient air in a Claos kiln, wherein 
the sulphur is deposited and recovered. 

The diagrams 108, 109, taken from a paper read by Mr Chance before the 
Society of Chemical Industry, March 1888, make the operation very plain. 

In ^g, 81, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, are waste cylinders or carbonators, L the 
CO2 main, C connecting main, E exit main, R return main. 

The action of carbonic acid on calcium sulphide (in the presence of 
water) is to form calcium carbonate and sulphuretted hydrogen. But if the 
sulphuretted hydrogen be passed on to the further vat waste containing 
calcium sulphide, the latter absorbs it to form calcium sulphydrate, and 
this again gives up the whole of the sulphuretted hydrogen when subject to 
the action of carbonic acid. The process is therefore threefold : 

(1) 0aS + H20 + C0j=HaS + CaC03. 

(2) CaS + H2S = CaSaH2. 

(8) CaSsHj + COa + H2O = CaCOs + 2H^. 

The process is now best described in Mr Chance's own words, fig. 108 
being referred to ; — 

" At 7.0 a.m. Nob, 7 and 1 vessels were charged with fresh waste. The 
lime kiln gases were pumped direct into No. 3 vessel, and then through 
vessels Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 1, by opening all the intermediate taps; the 
useless gases escaped from "No. 1 vessel into the exit main, and thence 
through a purifier into the air for a period of Ih. 40m. 

" At 8.40 the sulphuretted hydrogen gases from No. 5 were sufficiently 
strong for use, the calcium sulphide having mostly been converted into 
calcium sulphydrate; the sulphuretted hydrogen gases taken from No. 6 
tested over 30 per cent, of sulphuretted hydrogen, whilst the useless gases 
from No. 1 tested only 1 per cent., thus showing that vat waste is a very 
efficient absorbent of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

" The connections were then altered so that the sulphuretted hydrogen 
gases could be taken from No. 5 to the gas holder ; No. 2 vessel, containing 
the partially carbonated waste, was put into series, and the lime-kiln gases 
were now pumped through Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
gases from No. 5 continuing to be taken to the gasholder for a period of 2h. 
25m. till 11.5. It was then found that the sulphuretted hydrogen gases 
were under 30 per cent, and that Nos. 2 and 3 were carbonated so 
thoroughly that water filtered from the mud did not tinge lead paper ; Nos. 
2 and 3 were therefore emptied and re-chaiged. 
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''At 11.5 a.m. the lime-kiln gases were pumped iuto No. 5, and thence 
through "Noa. 6, 7, 1, 2, and 3 ; the useless gaseit issuing from No. 3 passed 
intojthe purifiers, and thence escaped until 12.25 — i.e,, during Ih. 20m. 





CO 



»^#^ 




S3 









f 

ijgfc ^ ^ 4^ 





^ 



■5 



1 



1 
I 



1. 



.«i ^ 



to 
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o 



o 
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"At 12.25 p.m. the lime-kiln gases were pumped into No. 4, contain- 
ing partially carbonated waste, and thence through Nos. 5, 6, and 7 ; the 
sulphuretted hydrogen gases from No. 7 passing to the holder from 12.25 to 
3.30 — i,e.y during 3h. 5m. 
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"At 3.30. Nos. 4 and 5 were te-charged with fresh waste, the lime-kila 
gasea were pumped into No. 7, and theuce through Nob. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 ; 
the oaaless gases from No. 5 passed awajr until 4.35 — i.e. during Ih. 5m. 

" From 4.35 til! 8.20 the limekiln gases were pumped through Nob. 6, 
7, 1 and 2, the sulphuretted hydrogen gases from No. 2 being simultaneoualy 
taken to the gasholder — i.e., during 3h. 45m. 

"At 8.20 Nos. 6 and? vessels having bean re-charged, the lime-kiln gases 
were pumped through Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, the useless gases from No. 7 
passing Bwaj until 9.20 — i.e., during one hour. 

"At 9,20 the lime-kiln gases were pumped through Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
till 1.6, the sulphuretted hjdn^en gasea being meanwhile taken to the gas- 
holder until 1,5 — i.e. during 3h. 45m, 

" At 1,5 p.m. Nos. 1 aud 2 were re-charged, and the series of operations 
recommenced. 

"It will thus be seen that during Ih. 40m., Ih. 20m., lb. 5m., lb., Sh. Gm,, 
the useless gasea were escaping, whilst during Sh. 25m,, 3b. 5m., 3h. 45m,, 
3h. 45m., 13 bonis, the valuable sulphuretted hydrogen gases were being used; 
but about forty-five minutes must be allowed for and deducted while the 
vesaela were discharged and re-charged and the various taps altered." 



The mixture of sulphuretted hydrogen and air in the proportion 2H^B : 0^ 
u passed at A into the Claus kiln (iig. 109a) through the perforated hearth 
P, on which there is a layer of iron oxide 0, superimposed on broken bricks. 
Combustion takes place here, the oxide supplying heat to start the reaction, 
And the sulphur and steam pass on through D, C, and S. From the chamber 
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C liquid sulphur is run out and cast, and in the chamber S the vapour 
condenses as flowers of sulphur and is collected as such. 

The desulphurised or carbonated mud is practically a waste. For a long 
time it was thought that it might be utilised for the manufacture of cement^ 
as no doubt it could, but little up to the present has been done in the 
matter. Better material is abundant, and often the cost of material in 
cement making is low compared with that of the labour and fuel. 

Unless made on the spot the consideration is out of the question, and a» 
the survival of the Leblanc process is now such a precarious matter, it is 
questionable whether the capital requisite for cement making plant in the 
neighbourhood of the 'mud' will ever be forthcoming, even if it were proved 
to be excellent material for the purpose. But as left it is practically chalky 
and so differs very distinctly from the old waste tipped before the days of 
sulphur recovery. These continue to yield, as many of them have done for 
a quarter of a century, offensive drainage, doubly offensive inasmuch as it 
pollutes both streams and atmosphere. 

Such drainage or 'yellow liquor' varies to some extent, both in composition 
and volume, with the rainfall, but not so much as would be anticipated 
offhand. The sulphides on the surface soon become oxidised, but then a hard 
crust is formed and the interior is, unfortunately, well protected. To recover 
the sulphur by the Chance process would not be profitable now, since while 
the fresh waste contains 10 per cent, to 12 per cent, sulphur as sulphides, 
the old waste varies from nothing to about 2 per cent, or perhaps less. 

In a few cases the old drainage is pumped from wells and used for 
letting down the fresh vat waste, but so far as tips away from works are 
concerned precipitation by means of iron salts is the only method likely to 
ensure an abatement of nuisance. When run into streams, an incrustation is 
formed on the banks and bed, which is most objectionable. The following 
results by Dr A. B. Hill give the composition of the old waste, drainage 
therefrom, and brook incrustation at Parbold, near Wigan : — 



Results expressed as percentages. 



Total sulphur, . 

Sulphur as sulphate. . 

Sulphur as sulphide, . 

Oxidisable sulphur (by difference), 

Carbonic acid, . 

Coke, .... 

Silicious matter, 

Oxide of iron and alumino, 

Lime, .... 

Magnesia, .... 



Alkali 
Waat*?. 


IncruBta- 
tion. 

2-9 


Drainage. , 

1 


10-50 


0-268 


9-67 


1-87 


0-036 


0-015 


0-069 


0-078 , 


0-83 


1-03 


0-232 1 


7-99 


16-60 


none 


6-07 


1-82 


none 


13-82 


10-86 


0-002 


1-20 


0-77 


0-006 


21 -28 


22-90 


0-300 


0-23 


0-54 


trace 
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The effect of the drainage on the stream (especially where, as in cases of 
sewage contamination, carbonic acid is dissolved in the stream) is first to 
give it a charge of sulphuretted hydrogen ; a milkiness is also producedi due 
to the precipitation of carbonate of lime; and in addition the stream is 
probably robbed of oxygen by the oxidisable sulphur other than that present 
as sulphide. The effect of the drainage on plant life was investigated by Dr 
Gerland in 1897, who reported to the Ribble Joint Committee as follows : — 

" A sample of drainage was collected, May 14tb, from the outfall south 
of the Canal Bridge, for the purpose of ascertaining its effect upon animal 
and vegetable life in the river, upon which the self purification of the river 
depends largely. 

" Analyses yielded the following results : — 

100,000 parts contain — 



Sulphuric acid (H3SO4), . 132-64 

Sulphurous acid (H2SO3), . 2-808 

Hyposulphurous acid (S2O3H2), 4*03 

Hydrogen sulphide (HaS), . 88*20 



Sulphur as polysulphides, . 17*42 

Lime, 120-17 

Magnesia, . . . 4*66 

Oxide of cobalt, . 0-503 
Trace of soda. 



" These may be assumed to be combined as follows : — 



Calcium sulphate, . 


. 184-076 


Calcium sulphide, . 


. 26-802 


Calcium sulphite, 


. 27-120 


Hydrogen sulphide, . 


. 30-965 


Magnesium sulphite, 


. 12-116 


Sulphur, . 


17-424 


Calcium hyposulphite, 


. 63732 







** Effect of Parbold Liquor upon Animalculce, — The only species suitable 
for the purpose that could be procured at this season was Cyclopes (water 
flea). One part Parbold liquor was mixed with 1400 parts of well-aired tap 
water. The Cyclopes became gradually quiet ; most of them were dead in 
hdf an hour. By exposing the water in a thin layer to the air a few 
recovered. With one part of Parbold liquor in 700 parts, all life was 
extinct in a quarter of an hour. 

^^ Effect upon vaHous Water-plants. — The plants available were : — Horn- 
wort (Ceratophyllum demei'sum) I Chnra; Moss {Fontindlis antipyretica) ; 
Conferva; Duckweed {Lemna minor); Sphagnum, The following results 
were obtained : — 

"May 21. — One part Parbold liquor to 1000 parts tap water run in a 
slow stream into a glass with the water-plants exposed to a good diffused 
light. The plants look fresh except the horn wort 

"May 22. — Two parts Parbold liquor to 1000 parts water. Hornwort 
is fading, the other plants fresh. 

^' May 23. — The same solution, the same result 

" May 24. — Continued with the same solution. Hornwort appears dead. 
Chara very much faded. 
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"May 25. — Contiaued running the same solation over the plants. 
Chara appears dead. Fontinalis, the moss, turns brown in the older parts ; 
the young points of the shoot are still green. Sphagnum and conferva look 
fresh. 

**May 26. — Twenty parts Parbold liquor to 1000 parts of water. 

** May 27 and 28. — Continued with the same liquor. 

"May 29. — Thirty-three parts Parbold liquor to 1000 parts of water. 

" May 30.— Forty parts Parbold liquor to 1000 parts of water. The 
browning of fontinalis has progressed. Sphagnum does not look very 
healthy. Conferva and lemna are still thriving. Will be continued. 

" These trials prove that the drainage from the Parbold waste is fatal to 
lower animal life, even in great dilution with aerated water, but that its 
effect on water-plants is not so bad. 

''July 20, 1897,— Parbold Drainage frovi Soda Waste. 
Effect upon Water-Plants, Second Report, 

" Since sending you my report on May 30, I have continued the experi- 
ment, and herewith beg to state the results. From May 30 to June 2 
the Parbold liquor was diluted with ten times its quantity of aerated water. 
The plants looked healthy, and the chlorophyll had darkened considerably, 
giving the appearance of intense vegetation. From the 2nd to the 5th 
June the strength of the solution running over the plants was increased to 
the proportion of four parts of water to one of liquor, and from that day to 
the 15th June in the proportion of three to two. The green parts appeared 
still darkening, and the plants appeared healthy. Sufficient liquor was 
left in the store vessel to run for seven days. 

"On July 15 all plants were apparently dead, and although transferred 
to clean water after thorough washing, none of them has revived. The 
darkening of the chlorophyll, it seems, was the first symptom of disease — 
probably by the iron of the chlorophyll being separated from the molecule. 
I am thus forced to the conclusion that the water plants may live and 
thrive in diluted Parbold effluent for a certain time, but that long continued 
contact with it causes their death. B. Wilh. Gerland." ' 

The most satisfactory scheme of treatment yet adopted from a rivers 
pollution point of view is the precipitation of the sulphides followed by the 
impounding of the tank effluent to obtain as much oxidation as possible 
before discharge into the stream, or the repeated filtration of it in filters 
similar to those shown in fig. 110. An interesting, but financially question* 
able, method, which on the face of it is nearly as applicable to old as to 
new waste, is that described by Ding], Polyt, Jcmrw., cclv. 206-208 (/. G, 
' S., vol. xlviii. p. 618). 

The soda residues from the Leblanc process are introduced into a 
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kneading machine, mixed with about 10 per cent, of sawdust and from 
10-15 per cent of hot water. A stiff unctuous dough is obtained, which is 
formed into tubes by compression. These are 250 mm. long, have au 
external diameter of 45 mm., and an internal diameter of 20 mm. They 
are put on frames placed under an open shed and subjected to the action of 
atmospheric oxygen. Oxidation ensues, which rapidly hardens the mass, 
so that after the lapse of two days the tubes are brittle enough to be broken 
into pieces without falling to a powder. The mixture is then heated in 
retorts whilst treated with steam. 100 kilos, residue contain 8 kilos, 
carbon in the form of coke dust, and 4 kilos, from the 10 kilos, of sawdust 
added, making a total of 12 kilos, carbon, which require 18 kilos, water in 
the form of steam for their conversion into gas. During the decomposition of 
the carbon, carbonic oxide and hydrogen are formed in the interior of each 
piece of the prepared mass, in quantities sufficient to effect the complete 
reduction of the oxides of sulphur (thiosulphuric acid, tetrathionic acid, 
sulphurous acid, dithionic acid, and sulphuric acid) contained in the residues. 
Thus almost all the sulphur is converted into calcium sulphide, which on 
exposure to heat and superheated steam is decomposed into sulphuretted 
hydrogen and calcium oxide. The object of adding sawdust to the residues 
is to obtain a mass of considerable porosity, without which the steam 
process cannot be worked successfully. The residue left in the retorts 
contains from 87-90 per cent, of caustic lime, and is used for the pre- 
paration of mortar or for manuring purposes. 

Colliery Waters. 

The very polluting waters delivered from mines of all descriptions by 
the drainage conduits or pumps are exempt from the operations of the Elvers 
Pollution Acts, though, at common law, riparian owners have often succeeded 
in closing mines because of damage to previously existing interests. 

The nature of such drainage waters is fairly constant, their burden nearly 
always being a great load of both dissolved and suspended matter which is 
poisonous to fish, and detrimental to streams from every point of view. In 
the Cornish districts the streams are turned milky white by china clay, in 
colliery districts red, or slate coloured according as the preponderating 
constituent of the load is iron oxide or shale, and in quarrying districts it 
naturally varies with the nature of the stone. 

Even were perfect filtration insisted upon, the saline contents of the 
drainage would- be sufficient to ' deaden ' any but rivers of considerable 
volume. 

Wash waters from coal, however, come under the provisions of the 
Pollution Acts, but the tax on industry here is only slight, as the deposited 
* smalls ' are worth nearly the cost of interception. 
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The poorer seams of coal cannot be worked unaccompanied by the 
delivery at the pit mouth of considerable quantities of shale and clay, and 
after the larger pieces have been removed by hand picking, the smaller are 
separated by washing in the same manner as nearly all valuable ores are 
separated from gangue or dross only adhering mechanically, I am indebted 
to Dr Wilson of the West Riding Rivers Board for the figs. Ill and 112, 
showing two forms of washers, and the descriptions are from his report to 
that Board, as well as the tables of analyses, and figs. 113^116. 

" A is the elevator for raising the coal to be washed into the shoot B, 
which delivers coal and water together into the trough D. C is the cistern 
containing the water supply, fed by an inlet pipe from the pulsometer H, 
and delivering by an outlet pipe into the shoot B. E is an endless chain on 
which are fixed the weirs or scrapers which draw the heavier dirt up to the 
top of the washer. F is a revolving cylindrical screen for separating the 
washed coal from the water, and G is a tank for receiving the water, with a 
pulsometer pump H for returning the water back to the cistern to be re-used. 
I is a waggon into which the heavier dirt falls from the upper end of the 
trough. 

" In the hopper washers the broken coal is placed in a hopper-shaped 
receptacle into which a constant stream of water is allowed to flow. The 
contents of the hopper are kept constantly agitated, while the impurities 
sink to the bottom, and from time to time, through a valve provided for the 
purpose, are dropped into a waggon underneath ; the coal, rising to the top, 
is carried on by the water constantly overflowing, and is recovered, as in the 
case of the trough washers, by means of screens or settling tanks. 

" The chief modifications of the hopper washers are in the means adopted 
for keeping the contents of the hopper in a state of agitation. Sometimes 
the water is forced in at a considerable pressure at the bottom of the hopper ; 
sometimes air is forced in ; while in other machines the coal and water are 
stirred up by s^)okes radiating from a revolving shaft, or by plungers, the 
mechanism being in the one case like the dashers of a revolving churn, and 
in the other like the plunger of the old-fashioned churn. 

"In some hopper washers a quantity of felspar, which has a specific 
gravity midway between that of the coal and that of the dirt, is introduced 
into the hopper, and when agitated with the coal and water, forms a layer 
between the clean coal and the dirt, and facilitates the separation of the 
two. 

"Fig. 112 gives diagrammatically the elevation of a hopper washer of a 
common type. K is the waggon of coal to be washed, L an elevator, and M 
a shoot for delivering it into the hopper N. O is the axle of the revolving 
stirring apparatus. P is the water cistern, with feed pipe Q coming from 
the pulsometer pump V, and delivery pipe R discharging into the bottom of 
the hopper. S is a revolving cylindrical screen and T a slanting fixed screen 
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for separating the coal from the water. U is the well for catching the water 
from these screens, from which it is pumped back by the pulsometer V into 
the cistern to be re-used. W points out two valves at the bottom of the 
hopper by which the discharge of heavier dirt into the waggon X below is 
governed." 

As the objectionable matter in these coal wash waters is principally in 
suspension, and as, moreover, that in solution is largely mineral in character 
and could only be removed with difficulty, settlement, or settlement and 
filtration, is all that can be reasonably called for. 

Figs. 113 to 116, diag. 28, are representative samples of settling tanks 
and filters put down in the West Riding of Yorkshire. In some cases the 
water is re-used for washing. 

Table A gives the solid figures for samples taken from the washers 
crude waste, the same after treatment, and the clean supply or 'water 
used.' 

Tables B and C explain themselves. The table on page 258 gives 
particulars of coal referred to. 

The amount of refuse, large and small, washed out of the coal varies 
greatly with different varieties of coal, but roughly amounts to 13 per cent. 
In one case, where a rather dirty coal is washed, the total loss in washing 
was found to be from 15 to 18 per cent., of which about 12 per cent, was 
rough dirt and 3 to 5 per cent, was fine dirt, carried away in suspension in 
the water. 

An accurate estimate of water used is very difficult to obtain, and few 
colliery proprietors have been able to furnish it. It has been estimated at 
1500 gallons per ton washed, for washing smudge, while to the Boyal 
Commission of 1868 it was stated by one witness (Fifth Report, vol. ii. 
partiv. p. 187) to be 600 gallons per ton, and by another (p. 193) 1120 
gallons. 

In one case where the water is mostly re-used the information has been 
obtained that 990 gallons of water which has passed through the washer are 
pumped back for re-use for eveiy ton of coal used, while at the same time 
135 gallons of clean water per ton are pumped into the washer. Some of 
this latter quantity will be absorbed by the coal dirt removed from the 
washer, so that not more than 100 gallons per ton will be required to be 
purified. These figures give a total quantity of 1125 gallons of water 
required to wash a ton of coal, and one-eleventh part of this as final 
effluent. 

In another case, where almost all the water is re-used, 125 gallons of 
clean water are pumped into the washer for every ton of coal washed, but no 
estimate can be obtained of the amount of dirty water re-used. 
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TRADES WASTE. 



Table showing the descriptions of Coal won at the Collieries referred 

to in Tables A, B, D and E. 



Kind of Goal. 



No. of 
Colliery. 

1. Silkstone, Haigh Moor and Diamond. 

2. Kent Thick, Ardsley and Lidgate. 

3. Barnsley, Bottom Hards and Softs. 

4. Silkstone and Middleton Main. 

6. Bamsley Bottoms. 

7. Black Bed (local name). 
8a. Barnsley Hards and Softs. 
8b. Bamsley Hards and Softs. 
8c. Bamsley. 

9. Silkstone (Barnsley New Hards and 
Wheatley Line, worked but not 
washed). 

10. Warren House or Diamond, Haigh 

Moor and Silkstone, all mixed for 
washing. 
10a. Haigh Moor. 

11. Silkstone. 

12. Silkstone. 

13. Black Bed and Shetcliffe Bed. 

14. Bees ton Black Bed. 



Kind of Goal. 



No. of 
Golliery. 

16. Top Bees ton and Middleton. 

18. Flock ton, Parkgate, Silkstone and 

Swilley (oannel). 

19. Warren House Bottom Softs. 

20. Park Gate and Swallow Wood. 

21. Silkstone. 

22. Parkgate. 

23. Parkgate and Silkstone. 

24. Barnsley and small amount of High 

Hazels. 
24a. High Hazels, Barnsley, Parkgate, 
Swallow Wood and Silkstone. 

27. Middleton, Flockton and Gamell. 

28. Haigh Moor. 

29. Black Bed and Beeston. 
80. Haigh Moor. 

33a. Parkgate. 

35. Parkgate, Thornoliffe, Silkstone and 

Whin Moor. 

36. Parkgate, Thorncliffe and Silkstone. 



Galvaniskrs' Waste. 

Iron sheets, wire, or other articles of iron are prepared for the molten 
zinc bath by being immersed in a weak solution of sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid. 

A sulphate or chloride of iron solution is gradually formed, and as this 
becomes stronger and the acid weaker, it is leas useful for its purpose, and 
finally it is disposed of as. waste. 

In the Black Country most of the galvanising works have by some 
means or other managed to get connections with the local authorities' 
sewers. The objections to the admission of the waste to the sewers are 
twofold. First, the acidity of the waste or pickle and its resulting action 
on the sewer joints ; and second, the superabundance of iron salts or acid 
in the sewage itself, which requires extra lime at the outfall works for 
neutralisation. 

In the case of Wolverhampton, when the population was 80,000 and 
the sewage flow about 2,000,000 gallons per diem, the amount of lime used 
for neutralisation was as much as 2000 tons per annum, or about 40 grains 
per gallon of sewage, instead of the average 15 grains. 

The ' Pickle,' under certain private Acts, must first be neutralised before 
the discharge into the sewers, but this is not always done, one case being 
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260 TRADES WASTE. 

cited at a prosecution where it coutained 2305*6 grains of free hydrochloric 
acid per gallon, and 3408'3 graina of iron per gallon (as Fe) in solution. 

The wash waters from both vats and sheets or other articles are distinctly 
acid, and contain from 50 to 100 grains of iron (aa Fe) in solution per galloD. 

End Xlsntlon. 






Fio. 117b. 
Scale, i iDchs^l foot. 



At times there is an attempt to run in together washjwaters and partidlj 
nentroliaed or decomposed pickle, and the discharges will contain anything 
between 200 and 700 grains of iron (aa Fe) in solution or even more. 

The inconvenience at sewage outfall works is not only the extra expense 
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of lime required, but the extra sludge formed is very considerable and is 
more difficult to dispose 



of, as its manurial nature 
bulk for bulk is dimin- 
ished. 

If the discbarge is into 
a stream direct the results 
are disastrous. A coat of 
red oxide is soon formed 
on the banks and bed, 
and all vestige of visible 
life removed. 

For the economical re- 
covery of the metal and 
acid from the solution of 
iron salt many attempts 
have been made, though 
the bulk of the trade 
neutralisation by lime is 
still resorted to. 

Mr T. Parker patented a 
a method of treating sul- S 
phuric pickle electrolyti- g 
cally, or, more correctly, of | 
securing a continuous re- 
generation of the pickling 
bath. To this end the 
pickling bath is provided 
with a chamber separated 
from it by means of a 
porous diaphragm in which 
an iron cathode is placed. 
In the main pickling vessel 
is an anode of lead, carbon, 
or other material not at- 
tacked by vitriol. The 
electrodes are connected 
with a current at about 2 
to 5 volts pressure. In 
the separated chamber is 
placed a neutral solution 
of iron sulphate or waste 
pickle, and the pickling 
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bath is as usual. Iron is deposited on the cathode in the separated chamber 
— the equivalent of what is dissolved from the article in pickle, and the free 
acid equivalent is liberated at the anode in the pickling bath, so maintaining 
its condition. 

So far as can be gathered from galvanisers who have tried it, the 
objections are: — 

(1) Want of uniformity in the pickling — pitting and rough surfaces. 

(2) Cost of current as compared with fresh acid. 

(3) Peeling. 

A method of recovering hydrochloric acid pickle, and one that has met 
with more success, seeing that it has been installed and in successful opera- 
tion some years, is that of Mr Thos. Turner. In this process the pickle is 
fed into the hearth of a reverberating furnace A (fig. 117), in front of which 
at B a coke fire is kept burning. 

On concentration ferric chloride is deposited, and upon hard firing hydro- 
chloric acid passes with the fire products along the pipes G and is condensed 
in the ordinary muriatic towers D and K The ferric chloride is fished 
forward at the hand holes in the furnace wall and the process kept going 
continually. 

The iron oxide is of some value as fettling for puddling furnaces, 

yielding a few shillings per ton. The two furnaces at Messrs Walker 

Brothers' works together treat 1000 gallons of waste per day, yielding 

about 300 to 350 gallons per day of 75 per cent, commercial strength (29** 

Twaddeil). Its actual strength Twaddell is not a reliable indication of its 

acidity, owing to the ferric chloride it contains, formed from particles of 

iron oxide which pass over in the draught and are dissolved by and come 

down with it. This in small quantities, however, is no drawback to the 

system, as the formation and elimination alternately of ferric chloride really 

form the cycle. An average sample of the acid contained 8 '8 per cent, by 

weight of ferric chloride ; and 10 parts by volume of the acid required for 

neutralisation contained 62*5 parts of normal alkali, its specific gravity being 

1'115 or 23° Twaddell. The ferric oxide contained 97 '6 per cent, of black 

magnetic oxide and 2 per cent, of carbon and ash. About one cwt. of the 

oxide is produced daily, and about four tons of coke are used every week. 

The ferric chloride in crystallising out in the pot does not always sink to 

the bottom immediately, but forms a scum on the surface, which, owing to 

the high temperature, is to a certain extent decomposed in the pot. A 

sample extracted from the surface contained — 

Per cent. 

Ferric chloride, 53*40 

Ferric oxide, 20'14 

Moisture, 22*21 

Carbon and inBolable matter, 4*01 
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Two men are required to attend to the plant, one being on duty during 
the day and the other at night. The average cost of recovery is about Ss. 
per ton. 

Tip to the present all attempts in the direction of rivers pollution 
prevention in the Black Country have resulted in but little so far as the 
galvanisers' pickle is concerued. In no other district of England, probably, 
do the' industries so overlap each other — galvanised sheets, iron bars, 
fencing, harness, chains, general hardware — and in no other district probably 
do manufacturing interests as represented on the local governing bodies 
so preponderate. The particular classes of industry here followed are also 
very liable to suffer from both home and foreign competition, and it is there- 
fore hardly surprising that efforts put forth to compel the traders to purify 
waste, the presence of which in streams is an eyesore rather than a nuisance, 
are not received with unanimous approval. The stage arrived at as yet 
appears to be no more than this — that the galvanising trade is prepared to 
neutralise the pickle with lime if the aggrieved authorities provide it, and if 
the canal companies will carry it to the point of application. 

Various industries not referred to in this volume — such as the manufacture 
of Starch, Sugar, Jam, Pickles, Paints, etc. — produce waste liquids the 
general principles for the purification of which are outlined herein, though 
special circumstances may call for additional or modified treatment. 

The author nevertheless trusts that the current practice as to preventing 
pollution caused by the commoner forma of liquid waste, together with hints 
as to the best modes of procedure in special cases, have been plainly set 
forth, and hopes to deal at a future date and in another volume with the 
utilisation and disposal of Trades Waste of a purely solid character. 



TUB END. 
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AccKiMGTON thermal-aerobic filters, 182. 
Agitators and mixers for precipitauts, 23. 
Air compression, 40. 

in stages, 43. 

Air compressor at Roach Bridge Paper 

Mill, 47. 
at Wolverhampton Sewage 

Works, 42. 

Calladon's, 43. 

common type, 41. 

de la Vorgne, 46. 

Taylor's, 46. 

Albuminoid ammonia, estimation of, 70. 
Alkali waste, 237. 

yellow liquors from, 245. 

Allsopp's, Messrs, Brewery, Darwen, 149. 
Alston Works, Bradford, potash recovery, 

84. 
Alamina-ferrio, crude, 19. 
Ammonia, estimation of albuminoid, 70. 
Ammoniacal liquors, treatment of residues 

from, 230. 
Anglo-Bavarian Brewery, Shepton Mallet, 

149. 

Bacterial treatment of bleach kier 
liquors, 154. 

bleach works waste, 178. 

brewery waste, 156. 

crude beer, 156. 

paper works waste, 228. 

pot ale, 163. 

starch solutions, 164. 

tannery liquors, 143. 



Baldwin's paper mill, King's Norton, 218. 
Benedikt, Hans, form of settling tank, 26. 
Bichromate of potash recovery, 198. 
Biggart k Co., Ltd., works. Dairy, dis- 
posal of woollen suds at, 86. 
'Birch 'filter, 64. 



Bleach kier liquors, bacterial filtration of, 
164. 

Bradford, city of, reports on wool scouring 
liquors, etc, 84, 86. 

Corporation, special clause in Tram- 
way and Improvement Act, 106. 

Brewery, Anglo-Bavarian, Shepton Mallet, 
149. 

Olough Vale, 149. 

Messrs Allsopp's, Darwen, 149. 

Fountain Free Co., 162, 

Brewery waste, examinations of, 146. 

relative volumes of, 146. 

Brinncall Print and Bleach Works, 165. 

Brownroyd Wool Degreasing Co., Ltd., 
123. 

Burnley Paper Co., 218. 

Calico print and dye works, agglomera- 
tion of liquors, 181. 
Gallon, equation of motion, 17. 

* Candy' darifier, 68. 

upward flow tank, 25, 27. 

* Candy-Caink ' sprinkler, 67. 

Carbon bisulphide as a solvent for wool fat 
112. 

Chance's sulphur recovery process, 240. 

Cholesterin, 75. 

Chorley, making of precipitant at, 19. 

Colliery wash waters, 248. 

Compressed air economiser, Wolverhamp- 
ton Sewage Works, 40. 

— ^ for lifting sludge, 174. 

Compression of air, 40. 

Construction of precipitation tanks, 28. 

Contact beds at Sutton, 126. 

Copperas as a precipitant, 19. 

' Cornish ' steam pump, Evans', 49. 

Cotton cloth, analyses of, 167. 

Cox & Co., tanners, Yatton, Somerset, 10. 
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Grade alamina-ferric, 20. 

DA.BWBN Paper Mill Co., 220. 

Deiss's apparatus for extracting oils from 

seeds, 109. 
Dibdin filters at Sutton, 126. 
Distilleries on the S{)ey, 147. 
Dumas, on standards of pollution, 14. 

Effluents, general examination of, 67. 

Ejector, ' Sli one's,' 55. 

Evans' 'Cornish' steam pump, 49. 

* Duplex * steam pump, 64. 

* Reliable ' steam pump, 49. 

Evaporation (multiple effect), 203. 
Equation of motion — Hinckley, Callon, 

Marsaut, 17. 
Examination of brewery waste, 146. 
of effluents, 67. 

Falling particles in liquids, 15. 

precipitates, 19. 

Farington Sewage Works, 189. 

Faulty construction of walls, 28. 

Fawcett, Preston k Co/s multiple effect 
evaporator, 204. 

Field Head Mills, Bradford, grease re- 
covery plant, 102. 

Filter, the * Birch,' 64. 

the ' Riddell,' 60. 

'Thermal-aerobic* at Accrington, 

132. 

the 'Stoddart,' 131. 

the 'Torrent,' 63. 

Filtration of trades waste, 67. 

Fleck, Dr H., standards of pollution, 11. 

Floating bodies, pressure on, 16. 

Fountains Free Brewery Co., 162. 

Fox Bros., Messrs C. H., woollen mill, 
Wellington, Somerset, 90. 

Fiilner's stuff catcher, 25. 

Galvanizers* waste, 258. 

Gascb, Adolph, on trade refuse, 3. 

Gases formed in septic tank, 180. 

Glycerine recovery, 235.' 

Gould's triplex power stuff pump, 48. 

Grafton k Co., Messrs, print works, 176. 

Grease recovery, iron compounds for, 80. 

separator or * Centrifuger,' Messrs 

Fawcett, Preston & Co.'s, 98. 
Griffin-Curtis reducing valve, 57. 

Hinckley, F. W., equation of motion, 17. 



Hook Norton Brewery Co., 166. 
Hydrochloric acid recovery (Turner's pro- 
cess), 262, 

Ingrustatiun by paper mill refuse, 222. 
Indigo (Pin Croft) Dyeing Co., Adlington, 

198. 
Iron compounds for grease recovery, 80. 
Isocholesterin, 76. 
' Ives ' tank, 36. 

Jenkins, W. J., diagram from air com- 
pressor, 42. 

Johnson's arrangement for sludge pressing, 
39. 

Keabns, Allen & Co., Baxenden, Turkey 

red dyers, 198. 
Kestner barometric evaporator, 209. 

Klaus kiln, 243. 

Lactic fermentation, 147. 

Liebig, Js. v., on standards, 13. 

Lime as a precipitant, 18. 

Lister, Messrs, k Co.'s works, Manningham 

(grease recovery), 103. 
Long Ashton R. D. C. v. Cox k Co., 

tanners, 10. 
Loss of weight in paper-making raw 

material, 216. 
Low Mill Print Co., 196. 

Malt Extract, 146. 

Marsaut, equation of motion, 17. 

Mash tun wash, 145. 

Massachusetts State Board of Health 

Reports, 126. 
Mather k Piatt's process at Standish Print 

Co., 196. 
Heapey Bleach Works, Chorley, 

25. 

* Mather k Piatt's ' sprinkler, 67. 

Merry weather's plant for distillation of 
wool grease, 91. 

Mixers for precipitants, 23. 

Motte, Messrs Alfred, & Co.'s works (dis- 
posal of suds from wool washing), 87. 

Multiple effect evaporation, 203, 207. 

Nitrifying and nitrous ferments, 127. 



Oil, extraction 
apparatus, 109. 



from seeds — Deiss's 
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Papbb-Makeilb' Association^ circular 

issaed by, 1. 
Paper-making raw material, loss of weight 

in, 216. 

mill refuse, 208. 

admission to sewers, 221. 

Parbold alkali waste drainage, 245. 
Patent for the recovery of chromp, 15,208, 

1896, 198. 
— ^ treating galvanizers* pickle, 9682, 

1899, 261. 
treating wood sulphite liquors, 8088, 

1901, 228. 
Peebles' Paper Mill, Rish ton and Whiteash, 

220. 

V, Oswaldtwistle U.D.C., 221, 

Peel, Tootel k Co., Ltd., Calico Print 

Works, 178. 
Petermann, Dr L., rivers pollution in 

Belgium, 5. 
Pin Croft Indigo Dyeing Co., 198. 
Porion evaporator, 210. 
Pot ale or distillery refuse, 148. 
Potash extraction from wool fat, 85. 
Precipitant mixers, 23. 
Precipitation, 18. 

tanks, construction of, 28. 

Pullman k Payne's patent liming process, 

135. 
Pulsometer Engineering Co.'s filter — the 

* Torrent,' 63. 
Pumps, 49-52. 

* Cornish,' 49. 

Evans' * Reliable,' 49. 

* Gould's,' 49. 

' Worthington,' 52. 

Rag engine wash waters, 214. 

Rankine, pressure on floating bodies, 

16. 
Recovery of bichromate of potash in dye 

works, 198. 

glycerine from soap lyes, 285. 

grease from scouring of wool, 78. 

hydrochloric acid from galvanizers' 

pickle, 262. 

indigo from dye vats, 198. 

pul p from back water in paper mills, 

214. 

soda in paper mills, 203. 

sulphocyanides, 232. 

sulphur from alkali waste, 243. 

water for re- us*', 174. 



Reducing valves for steam and compreased 

air, 56, 57. 
Reichenbach's machine for solvent wool 

scouring, 116. 
' Reliable ' steam pump, Evans', 49. 
Retaining walls for water, 28. 
Richard-Lagerie, machine for potash 

extraction, 84. 
* Riddell ' filter. 60. 
Riley & Sons, Hapton, sulphide oxidizing 

filters, 246. 
Rittinger, Von P., particles falling in 

water, 16. 
Rivers Pollutions Act, 1876, not ad- 
ministered, 2. 

Commission, 1868, 2, 8, 6, 11. 

Roach Bridge Paper Mill, air compressor 

at, 48. 
Rylands* (Heapey) Bleach Works, Chorley, 
25. 

SoAiFE, Messrs W. & Co.'s, Works, 

treatment of suds, 94. 
Septic treatment, 129. 
' Shone's ejector' for sludge, 55, 174. 
Size, (calico) weavers', 164. 
Sludge, abstraction and disposal, 86, 37. 

bleach works, 175. 

Soap liquors at Messrs Grafton k Co.*8 

dye and print works, 189. 
— ^ lyes, treatment of, 285. 
Soda liquors from esparto grass and rags, 

202. 

recovery, 203. 

Solid iiarticles falling in liquids, 15. 

Solids, estimation of, 69. 

Solvent wool scouring machine (Reichen- 

bach'«), 116. 

(Singer k Judell), 108. 

Spey River, distilleries on, 147. 

Spring Clough Brewery, Barrowford, 145. 

Sprinkler, the * Candy-Caink,' 67. 

the * Mather k Piatt,' 67. 

the * Whittaker,' 68. 

Standards of pollution, Belgium, 5. 

of Rivers Pollution Commission, 11. 

Standish Print Co., 195. 

Stanning, Messrs John k Son, Ltd., Loy- 

land, 172. 
Starch liquors, bacterial filtration of, 

156. 
Steam pump, Evans' ' Cornish,' 49. 
' Reliable,' 49. 
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Steiner k Co., Messrs, Ltd., turkey red 

dyers, Church, 168. 
* Stoddart ' filter, 131. 
Staff pump, Gould's triplex power, 48. 
Sulphate of alumina as a precipitant, 18. 
Sulphocyanides, recovery of, 282. 
Sulphur recovery, 248. 
Sun Paper Mill, 218. 
Sutton filtent, 126. 

Tan-pit liquors, special treatment of, 
143. 

Tannery waste, 125. 

Tanning, Pullman k Payne's liming 
process, 135. 

Taylor's patent air compressor, 48. 

' Thermal -aerobic ' filters at Aocriugton, 
132. 

Farington, 189. 

Turner's hydrochloric acid recovery pro- 
cess, 262. 

Valves (reducing, for compi'essed air), 
56, 57. 

Walls, badly constructed, 29. 

retaining, 28. 

Waiidel's fibre catcher, 214. 
Wansbrough Paper Co., Cheddar, 216. 
Wash waters from rag engines, 214. 
Weavers' (calico) size, 164. 



Weigelt, Dr, rivers pollution in Belgium, 5. 
Whalley Abbey Printing O)., Ltd., 172. 
' Whittaker ' sprinkler, 68. 
Wiggins, Tfape k Co.'s mill, Chorley, 

224. 
Wolverhampton sewage works, air com- 

prcHsion, 42. 
Wood pulp mill refuse, 223. 

Hulphite liquors, 226. 

Wool degreasing and recovery of grease, 
72. 

Degreasing Co., Brownroyd, 128. 

fat, analyses of, 92. 

method of examination of — 

Chevreul, 78. 
Lewkowitflch, 76. 
Mansbridge, 91. 
Marcker and Schulze, 75. 

Products Recovery Co., Bradford, 96. 

scouring liquora, Speight'a works, 77. 

Tankard, Scaife & Co., 77. 

quoted from Rivers Pollution 

Comniissicn Report, 78, 79. 

solvent machines, Reiohen- 



bach's, 116. 

Singer & Jndell's, 112. 



' Worthington ' pump, 52. 

Taryan multiple eil'ect evaporator, 207. 
Yolk from wool, Havrez's method of 
utilising, 84. 
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26 OBARLBS QRIFFIN db OO.'S PUBLIOATIONS, 

FoujiTH Edition, Reviseti^ wUh Numenms Diagrams, Examples^ and 
Tables^ and a ChapUr on Foundatims. In Large 8tw. Cloth, its, 

THE DESIGN OF STRUCTURES: 

A Ppaetteal Treatise on the Baildlnff of Bridges, Roofs, fre. 
By S. ANGLIN, C£., 

Muter oi Bngineerinc, Royal Uniranity of hdand, late Whitworth Sdufavt ftc 

"We can anhiesitatsncly recommeiid this work not only to the Stndaiit^ as the aavr 
Tbxt-Book on the sabiecti but also to the profewional oBgineer as an ■xckbdimolt 
VALUABLB book of reforeiioe."— Jf«fA4HMp«/ WcrUL 



In Lftrge Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 201 Ulustrfttions. Gs. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 



GIRDERS, AND COLUMNS 

IN MACHINES AND STRUCTURES. 

With Sxamples in Graphic Statios. 

By WILLIAM H. ATHERTON, M.Sc., M.LMkoh.E. 

"A very naeful aouroe of information. ... A work which we commend very 
highly."— Aatur«. 



Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revisoa, Koyal Hoo, fVith numorom 
niustratiams and 13 Lithotrraphic Plates. Handsome Cloth. Price 30;. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION: 

Being a Text-Book on the Constpuetlon of Bridges in Iron and Steel. 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, AND ENGINEERS. 

By T. CLAXTON FIDLER, M. Inst. C.E.. 

ProC of Engineering, Univenity College, Dundee. 

*'The new edition of^ Mr. Fidler's work will again occupy the same conspicuous 
POSITION among professional text-books and trcati&es as has been accorded to its pre> 
decesson. Sound, simple, and full."— TA^ Engineer. 



In Medium Szw. Pp, t-xv + 248, /idly Illustrated, Price los, 6d. net. 

CONSmnCTIONE STEEWORK: 

Being Notes on the Practical Aspect and the Principles of Design, together 
with an Account of the Present Methods and Tools of Manufacture. 

By a. W. FARNSWORTH, 

Associate Member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 

"A worthy volume, which will be found of much assistance. ... A book of 
particular value." — Pyactical Engineer. 
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In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth, Gilt, Uniform with StaJbUUiy of Ship$ 

and Steel Ships (pp. 37, 38). With 34 Folding Plates and 468 

Illaatrations in the Text, 30b. net. 

The Principles and Practice of 

DOCK ENGINEERING. 

By BRYSSON CUNNINGHAM. 

GENERAL CONTENTS 

Hlistorioal and Discuraive. — Dock Design.— Constructive Appliances.— 

Materials, — Dock and Quay Walls. — Entrance Passages and Locks.— 

Jetties, Wharves, and Piers. — Dock Gates and Caissons. — Transit Sheds 

and Warehouses. — Dock Bridees. — Graving and Repairing Docks. — 

Working Equipment of Docks. -—Index. 

" We have never seen a more profiuely-Illaitrated treattse. It to a most important 
nandard work, and shoald be in the hands of all dock and harbour engineers.*'— iSteomfA^. 
" Will be of the greatest aervioe to the expert as a book of reference."— JVihK'M*''. 



In Large Svo. With Folding Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 16s. net. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO "DOCK ENGINEERING." 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

HARBOUR ENGINEERING. 

By BRYSSON CUNNINGHAM. 

Contents. — Introductory. — Harbour Desij^ — Survejriugt Marine and 
Submarine.— Piling.— Stone, Natural and Artiticial.— Breakwater Design. — 
BredLwater Construction. — Pierheads, Quavs, and Landing Stages. — 
Entrance Channels.—- Channel Demarcation.— Index. 

'* The best and most complete book we have seen on the sublect."— StsomsAtp. 
*' This is a standard work . . . sure to prove a valuable book of reference."— 
Shipping World. 

In Large Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. 48. 6d. net. 

THE THERMO-DYNAMIC PRINCIPLES OF 

ENGINE DESIGN. 

By LIONEL M. HOBBS, 

Engineer- Lieutenant. B.N.*, Instmotor in Applied Ueohanies and Marine Engine 
Desism at the Boyal Naval College, QMenwldL 

"Serves its purpose admirably . . . shoald prove of invaluable scrvloe . . . well 
np-to^ate."— ;87iij)p{mr World, 



In Large Svo. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE PROBLEM OP PLIGHT. 

By HERBERT CHATLEY, B.8c.(Eno.), London, 
Professor of Oivil Engineering. Tong Shan Engineering College, N. China. 

GoKTSins.— The Problem of Flight— The Helix— The AlSroplane.— The ▲viplane.— 
Dirigible Balloons.— Form and Fittings of the Airship.— ApnimxcM (3%s Pot»ibi/itf •f 
FlighU Weighty A PUxiblt Wing^ Ihtory of Balance, ^6/io9rapA|r).— Ixniz. 

" An epitome of the knowledge available on the sutjeet."— fiooCmum. 

LONDON : CHARLES 6RIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANG 



28 OHARLES QRIFFIN do C0,'8 PUBUOATIONS, 

In Handsome Cloth. With 252 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

THE THEORY OF THE STEAM TURBINE. 

A Treatise on the Pplnelples of Constpuction of the Steam Turbine, 
with Hlstonoal Notes on Its Development. 

By ALEXANDER JUDE. 

CoKTBNTS— Fundamental.— Historical Notes on Turbines. — ^The Velocity of Steam.— 
Tyi>es of Steam Turbines.— Practical Turbines.— The Efficiency of Turbines, Type I. — 
Trajectory of the Steam. — Efficiency of Turbines, Types II.. III. amd IV. — ^Turbine Vanes.— 
Disc and Vane Friction in Turbmes. — Specific Heat of Superheated Steam. —Strength 
of Rotating Discs.— Governing Steam Turbines. — Steam Consumption of Turbines.— The 
Whirling of Shafts. — Speed of Turbines.— Index. 

" One of the latest text>books . . . also one of the best . . . there is absolutely 
no padding."— i'lr IVilliam Wkitt in the Times Engineering Supplement. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 131 Illustrations. 6b. net. 

LECTURES ON THE MARINE STEAM TURBINE. 

By Prof. J. HARVARD BILES, M.Inst.N.A., 

ProfesBor of Naval Architecture in the Uniyenity of Glasgow. 

"This is the beet popular work on the marine steam turbine which has yet apijeared."— ^ 
SteamtiMp. 

Works by BRYAN DONKIN, M.I]i8tC.E., M.Inst.Meeh.E., &e. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With additional Illustrations. 

Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. 25s. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK ON 

GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E. 

"The best book now published on Gas, Oil, and Air 'EjBL^nv&.**— Engineer. 



In Quarto, Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Plates. 25s. 

THE HEAT EFFICIENCY OF STEAM BOILERS 

(UI.ND, MARINB, AND LOCOMOTIVB). 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

General Co^^'BNTs. — ClassiScation of Different Types of Boilers.— 425 Experiments on 
English and Foreign Boilers with their Heat Efficiencies shown in Fifty Tables. — Fire 
Grates of Various Types. — Mechanical Stokers. — Combustion of Fuel m Boilers. — Trans* 
mission of Heat through Boiler Plates, and their Temperature. — Feed Water Heaters, 
Superheaters, Feed Pumps, &c. — SmoWe and its Prevention. — Instruments used in Testing 
Boilers. — Marine and Locomotive Boilers. — Fuel Testing Stations. — Discussion of the TriaJs 
and Conclusioas. — On the Choice of a Boiler, and Testing of Land, Marine, and Locomotive 
Boilers. — Appendices. — Bibliography. — Index. 

■■ Probably tne most ezraustivb ruwni that has ever been oollected. A pbaotioal 
Book by a thoroughly practical man."— i/ron and Coal Tradu Review. 



In Large Crown Svo. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 58. net. 

SUCTION GAS PLANTS. 

By Prop. C. A. SMITH, of the East London Technical College. 

Contents.— Introduction.— Details of Construction.— Fuel and Testing.— Application 
and Uses of Suction Plants.— Working the Plant.— Typical Plants.— Plants for Special 
Purposes.- Total H.P.— Effluent.— Cost of Gas Production.— Tlie Gas Engine.— Biblio- 
graphy.— Calorific Value of Coal Gas.— Of Solid Fuels.— Gas Analysis.- Destruction of 
Tar in the Producer.— Detection of CO in Exhaust.— Capital Cost.- Index. 
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Fourth Edition, Revised. Pooket-Sise, Leather, 12s. 6d. 

BOILERS, MARINE AND LAND: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 

A HaKDBOOK OV RuIXS, FoRMUUC, TaBLB, &0., &BLATITB TO MATBRIAL0, 

SoAvnjNGS, AKD Pbissubks, Satbtt Valybs, SnUKOS, 

PITTIKO8 AKD MonNTDTOB, &a 

FOR THE USE OF ENOINEER8, SURVEYORS, BOILER-MAKERS. 

AND STEAM USERS. 

By T. W. TRAILL, M. Inst.O.E., F.E.RN. 

Lat« Bnclneor Suxreyor^in'Ohler to the Board of Trado. 
" Contains an Ehormods Quahtitt or Ihvobm 4f ioh arrranged In a Teiy convenient fonn. . . 
A MOM UBifVL TOLnvB . . . Bupplylng Information to be had nowhere else."— 2%« Bm/oimm: 



Sixth Edition, Revised. Liarge Grown 8vo. With numerous 

lUnstrationB. Bs. net. 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICE: 

A Handbook fop Enflrlneers and Offlceps In the Royal Navy and Mepcantlle 
Marine, including the Management of the Main and Auxiliary 

Engines on Board Ship. 

By JOHN G. LLVERSIDGE, RN., A.M.I.C.E. 

(kmteiUt.^Qvottnl Desoriptlon of Marina Maohlnery.->Tba Condltlona of Service aud 
j^ntlea of Englnaers of the Boyal Navy.— Entry and Oonditlona of Service of Engineers of 
the Leading b.S. Companiee.—Baistng^ Steam —Dotlee of a Steaming Watoh on Engines 
and Boilera.— Shotting off Steam.— Harbonr Duties and Watehea.- AdJnetmentB and 
Bapain of Enginea.— Preservation and Bepain of **Tank" Boilera.— The Hnli 'od its 
nttinga.— Oleanlngand Palntinff Machinery.— Bedprocatlng Pomps, Feed Heatera. and 
Antomatlo Feed -water Begnjatora. — Evaporators. — Steam Boats. — Electric Light 
Machinery.— Uydranlic Machmery.— Alr-Oompressiur Pomps.— Befrigeratlng Maehlnea. 
—Machinery of Destroyers.— The Management of water-Tobe Boilersi— Bepilattona for 
Entry of Assiatant Bnfineera, B.N.— Qoestlona civen in Examinatlona for Promotion oi 
Engineers B.N.— Begnladona respecting Board ox Trade Examinations for Engineera. te. 

"This vxBT U8BVUL BOOK. . . . IixuBTSATiom are of oxBAT iMPOBTAifOK In a work 
of this kind, and It la satisfactory to find that arsoiix attkstiov has been given In this 

Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Price lOs. 6d. 

VALVES AND VALVE - GEARING s 

A Practical Text-booh for the use of Engineers, Draughtsmen, and Students. 
By CHARLES HURST, P&actioal Draughtsman. 



Part I.— Steam Engine Valvea.* 
Part n.— Gas Engine Valvea and 
Gears. 



Part ni.— Air Ck)mpre8sor Valves and 

Qearing. 
Part IV.— Pump Valvea. 



" Ma. Huaer's valvbs and VALV»eiAaiH» will prove a very valoable aid, and tend to the 
production of Engines of sciaimric disiqh and icohomioal wobjmio. . . . Will be largely 
seoght after by Sradents and Deslgnen.**— JVarftM Kmotmmr, 

*' As a practical treatise on the Bobject. the book aunds without a rival."— J^«eA«ni<M< 
WoHd. 

Hints on 8teani Enflrlne Deslffn and Conatruotlon. By Chablics 
Hubst, ''Author of Valves and Valve Gearing." Sbcond Edition, 
Revised. In Paper Boards, 8vo., Cloth Back. Illustrated. Price 
Is. 6d. net. 
OonnirTSL- 1. Steam Pipes.— XL Valvea.— liL Oyllndera.— IV. Air Pompe and Con- 
denser;^ -V. Motion Work.— VI. Crank Shafts and Pedestala.— VIL Valve QeAr-Vill. 
Lobriostion.— IX. Miscellaneous Detalla — Lbtdsz. 

'* A bandy volnoie which every practical yonng engineer ahJold poaseaa."— 7^ J^otfsl 
Rnginur. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Third Bdition, Revifled. With nuneroiui PUtes reduced from 
Working Drawing* and lUnttratioiit in the Text. 218. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING: 

A Praetleal Text-Book for the Use of Enffine Bnilden, 

Designers and Dranghtsmen, BaDway 

Engineers, and Students. 

By WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inst.GE. 

(ToiilMM. — HiXoricAl Introdnetlon, 176S-1M8. ~ Modorn LooomofelTW : Simple.— 
Modem LooomotiTM: Oomponnd. - PrlmMry CoaaidtnAoa In Looonu»ttT« Dmga.- 
CyUnden, Btoem Ohoata, eod Stoffliur Boxm.— Piitona, Platon Boda, OroMheedii uad 
Sude Ban.— OoBneotbicuid OoopUnc Boda.— Wheela and Aziaa, Axle Bozea, Horablookn. 
and Bearlnc 8prlnf8.--Bekanoinc.— Valve Gear.— SUde ValTea and Valve Gear Detail!.- 
rramlag, Bofiea and Axle Traoka, Badtel Axle Boxea.— Boilera.— Smokebox. Blaat Pipe 
rirebox Fitwiga.— Boiler Monntinga.— Tenders. - Ballway Brakea.— Lubrication.- Oon- 
aamptfon of FaeU Evaporation and Engine Lffletenoy.— Bepaira, Banning, Inapeotion, 
and Benewala.— Three Appendloee —Index. 

**The work ooiTAim all tsat oak bb lxabht from a book upon anoh a aabjeet It 
will at onoe rank aa thb axAHnAnn woex nroM tbu wfobxaiit aoBjnoT.**— iZoHiMf J/«v«rfi>c. 



In Large Svo. Fnlly lUaatrated. Ss. 6d. net. 

LOCOMOTIVE COMPOUNDIIIG AND SUPERHEATINIL 

Bt J. F. GAIRNS. 

COHTENTB.— Inteoductory.— €!ompouDdlng and Superheating for Locomotivea.— A 
Claaaiflcatlon of Compound Syatema for Locomotlvea.— The History and Development of 
the Compound Looomotive. — Two-Cylinder Non>Automatic Systems.— Two^Under 
Automatic Systems.— Other Two-Cylinder Systems.— Three-Cylinder Systems. -Voor- 
Cylinder Tandem Systems.— Four-Cylinder Two-Crank Systems (other than TandemX-* 
Four-Cylinder Balanced Systems.- Four-Qrlinder Divided ana Balenced Syatema.— 
Articulated Compound Englnea.— Triple-sxpansion Locomotives.— Compound Back 
Looomotives.— Concluding Bemarks Conoeming Compound Locomotives.— The Use of 
Supeiiieated Steam for Locomotives.— Ihdex. 

'* A welcome addition to ihe library of the railway Bnglneer."'- Engineering Timu. 



In Large 9vo. Handsome Oloth. With PUUee and lUueirationB. 16: 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By WILLIAM HENRY OOLE, M.Imbt.O.E., 

Late Depnty-Manager, North- Weateni Ballway, India. 

** Wni remain, for some time yet a Staitdabd Woek in everything raledng to Light 
Bettweya.**— Ai^Mer. 

** The whole snbleet is sxBAuarivxLT and nAonoALLT considered. The work can be 
cordially recommended as nmiapavsABLB to those whose duty it la to become acquainted 
with one of the prime neoeasltles of the imtnediete future."— AetfiMir OJIeUU BaattU. 

In Demy 8to. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 

CARBURETTORS, VAPORISERS, AND VALVES. 

By EDWARD BUTLER, M.I.Mech.E. 

lONOON : CHARLES tiRIFFlN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREEL STRANO^ 
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In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illnstrated. 6s. net. 

PRACTICAL CALCULATIONS FOR ENGINEERS. 

By CHARLES E. LARARD, 

A.M.Iiut.C.£.. M.I.Mech.E.. Wh.ISxh., 
Head of the Mechanical Engineering Department at the Northampton Institnte, London, E.O. 

And H. a. gold in G, A.M.LMech.E. 

C0NTBNT8.— Sbctiom I.— Contracted Methods of Calculation.— Technical Mensnra- 
tiou.— Practical Calculation by LogarithmB.— The Slide Eule and its Applications.— 
Squared Paper and its Uses. Bbotion II.— Pulleys and Wheels in Train.— Speed Aatios 
and Practical Examples.— Principle of Moments Applied to Practical Problems.- Work 
and Power.— Energy and Speed Fluctuations.— Transmission of Work thi-ough Machines. 
—Friction and Bfociency.- Transmission of Power.— 8hafting.—Mo1ion on a Circle.— 
Momentum, Acceleration, and Force Action. Section III.— Temperature Scales.— Units 
of Heat.— Specific Heat.— Heat and Work.— Heat Value of Fuels.— Heat Losses in Engine 
and Boiler Plant.— Properties of Steam.— Moisture and Dryness Fraction.— Steam and 
Fuel Calculations.- Boiler EflSoiency.— Size of Boiler.— Engine Calculations.— Power, 
Indicated and Brake.— €alculations for Dimensions.— Steam Consumption and WUlans 
Law.— Efficiencies, Comparative Costs of Power Production.— Commercial Efficiency. 
Sbction IY.- The Commercial side of Engineering.— Calculation of Weights.- Division 
of Costs, Material and Labour, Shop Charges and Establishment Charges.— Estimates.— 
Profit. — Use of Squared Paper in the Estimating Department and to ttie General 
Management. 

"Exactly what it should be in order to make it useflil to students and practitioners of 
engineering. —JIf ane^e«(«r Quardian. 



Sixth Edition. Folio, strongly half-boiind, 21s. 

traverse: rrjLBriES: 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals for every Minute of Angle 

up to 100 of Distance. 

For the Use of Surveycrs and Engrlneers. 

By RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Authorised Surveyor for the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria. 

\* Published rvith the Cmatrrmce oj the Surveyors- Gtneral tor New SautA 

mUit Qnd Victoria, 

'* llioae who have experience in exact Sdrvkv-wokk will best know how to appvedate 
the enormous amount of labour represented by this valuable book. Every Surveyor in 
active pnictioe has fek the want of suc^ a<«iiitaDce psw knowing op thbir (the Tables) 

PUBLICATION WILL RKMAIN WITHOUT mOM,*' -^BngifUtT, 



Strongly Bound in Super Royal 8vo. Cloth Boards. Ts. 6d. net. 



For Calculating: Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

For Engineering, Technical and Allied Trades, 

By henry a. GOLDING, A.M.LMech.E., 

"Cannot fall to prove practically serviceable to those for whom th^ have been 
designed."— £S0o(«man. 



By H. a. GOLDING, A.M.I.Mech.E., A. M.I. A. E. 

For Steam, Gas, and Oil Engines. Complete with Explanatory 
Pamphlet. In Box. fis. net 

For Petrol Motors. Complete with Explanatory Pamphlet. In 
Envelope. 6d. net. 

Detailed Proipectus on Applieaticfu 

lONDOM: CHARLES GRIFFIN i CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANa 
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Sbcond Edition. LArge 8vo, Handaome Cloth. With 
Illustrations, Tables, ^. 21s. net. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practiee of Labrieatton, and on the 
Nature, Properties, and Testing of Lubricants. 

BT AND 

LBONARD ABCHBUTT, F.I.G., F.C.S.. B. M. DEELEY, M.I.Mech.E., F.O.S. 

Chemist to the Mid. By. Go. Chief Loco. Super., Mid. By. Co. 

OoNTBHTS.— I. Friction of Solids.— XL Liquid Friction or YlModty, and PlMtlc 
Friction.— in. Saperilcial Tension.— TV. The Theory of Lubrication.— V. Lubricants, 
their Source!, Preparation, and Properties.- YI. Pl^ical Properties and Methods of 
Szamlnation of Lubricants.— YII. Cliemical Properties and Methods of BzaminatloB 
of Lubricants.— YIIL The Systematic Testing of Lubricants by Physical and Chemical 
Methods.— IX. The Mechanical Testing of Lubricants.- X. The Design and Lubrication 
of Bearings.— XI. The Lubrication of Macliinery.— Inpbx. 

" Contains practically all that is khowk on the subject. Deserves the careful 
sttenUon of all Bngineers."— AaitiMiy Official OatstU. 



Fourth Edition. Very fully lUutiraUd, Ohih, 4s. M. 

STEAM - BOILE RS: 

THBIB DBFSOTS, MANAGJBMISNT, AND 00NSTBX70TI0N 

By R D. MUNRO, 

Cki^ Ewfinter of th€ Scottitk Bmlsr Imuranee and Btigine Intpeetion Company . 

" A Tsluable companion for workmen and engmeers engaged about Steam Boilers, ought 
to be carefully studied, and always at hand."— Otf. GuanUan. 



By thb samb Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Handbook 
based on Actual Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 3s. 



In Crown 8w, Cloth, Fully Illustrated, $s. net, 

EMERY GRINDING MACHINERY. 

A Text-Booic of Workshop Ppaetlce in General Tool Grinding, and the 
Design, Construction, and Application of the Machines Employed. 

By R. B. HODGSON, A.M. Inst. Mech.E. 

' ' Eminently practical . . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the users of thb class of 
machinery, and to meet with careful perusal."— CA^wt. Trade Journal, 



Fifth Edition. In Two Parts, Published Separately. 

A TEXTBOOK OF 

Engineering Drawing and Design. 

By SIDNEY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.LMkch.E. 

N^OL. L — Practical Gbometry, Plans, and Solid. 4s. 6d. 
Vol. II. — Machine and Engine Drawing and Design. 4s. 6d. 

ITiCA mamy lUtutreUioM, spedaUy prepared fnr the Work, and nwrurouB 

ShDaimple9,/or the Use of Students %n Technical Schools and CoUeges, 

" A 0AP»4L Tizv-BOOK, ammged on an ixcillbrt BTanM, ealcalated to gire an intelllcent 
map of the •uhjeet, and not the mere faculty of mechanieal oopylng. . . . Mr. Wells ihom 
bow to make oompurb woekivq-deawivsb, diaenaeing ftilly each atep in the deaign."— jnaotHeol 



Rovimo 



LONDON! CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In Three Parts. Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR MECHANISM AND MANAGEMENT. 

By W. POYNTER ADAMS, M.Inst.E.E. 
PART l.-THE PETROL CAR. 5s- net 

Sbconu Edition. With important new Appendix, illustrating and defining parts 

of actual cars in use. 

Contents. — Section I. — The Mbchanism of the Petrol Car.— The Engine. — 
The Engine Accessorie.s. — Electrical Ignition and Accessories. — Multiple Cylinder Engines. 
—The Petrol. — The Chassis and Drivii^ Gear. — Section II.— The Management of thk 
Petrol Car. — The Engine. — The Engine Accessories. — Electrical Ignition. — The Chassis 
and Driving Gear. — General Management. — Appendix. — Glossary. — Index. 

"Should be carefully studied by those who have anything to do with motor*." — Auto- 
mobile and Carriage BHiieUr^ Journal. 

PART XL-ELECTRICAL AND PETROL ELECTRICAL 

MOTOR CARS. 

Pp. i.-x. + 202. With 50 Illustrations. 5b. net. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. ISs. net 

A MANUAL OF 

PETROL MOTORS AND MOTOR-CARS. 

Compriaing the Designing, Construction, and Working of Petroi Motors. 

By P. STRICKLAND. 

QBNBRAL Contents.- Pakt I.: £NOlNBS.—Ui8torical.— Power Re<iuired.— General 
Arrangement of Engines.— Ignltiou.— Carburettors.— Cylinders, PlBtoiu, Valves, Ac,— 
Crank Shafts, Crank Chambera, Cams, Runners, Guides, <£c.— Pumps. — Flywheels.— 
Pipe Arrangements.— Silencers.— Engine Control, Balancing.— Motor Cycle Engines.- 
Marine Motors.- Two-Cycle Motors.- Pnraffln Carburettors.— Gas Producers Part 
II.: Cars.— General Arrangements. —Clutches.— Transmission.- Differential Gears.— 
Universal Joints.- Axles. — Springs. — Radius Rods. — Brakes. — Wheels. — Frames. — 
Steering Gear. — Radiator. — Steps, Mudguards, Bonnets, &g. — Lubrication. — Ball 
Bearinga—Bodies.— Factors of Safety.— Calculations of Stresses.— Special Change Speed 
Gears. — Special Cars. — Commercial vehicles. — Racing Cars.— INDIX. 

"Thoroughly practical and scientiflc. . . . We have pleasure in recommendins It to all." 
—MeehanicuX Knoineer. 

In Medium Svo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated, los. net. 

OIL MOTORS. 

T/ieir Deuelopment, Construction, and Management. 
By G. LIECKFELD. (Authorised English Edition). 

Contents.— Liquid B'uels for Power Production.— Development of the Petrol and 
Paraffin Motors.- Working of the Later Paraffin and Petrol Engines.- Ignition Devices. 
-Examines of Stationary Petrol, Alcohol, Paraffin, and Crude Oil Engines.- Automobiles. 
—Ship, Boat, and Air-ship Engines.— Vehicles, <&c., Driven bv Internal Combustioa 
Engines.— Erection and Attendance of Engines Driven with Liquid Fuel.— Correcting 
Irregularities in Kunnlng. 



In Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. With 105 Illustrations. 58. net. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

By R. S. M'LAREN. 

Contbnts.— Materials.— Bolts and Nuts, Studs, Set Screws.— Boilers.— Steam Raising 
Accessories.— Steam Pipes and Valves.— The Steam Engine.— Power Transmission.- 
Condensing Plant.— The Steam Turbine.— Electricity.— Hydraulic Machinery.— Gas and 
Oil Engines.- Strength of Beams, and Useful Information?— Index. 

" The best of its kind we have seen, and should be in the hands of every apprentice." 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANft 



34 0HARLE8 QRIFFIN S OO.'S PUBLWATlOha. 

WOBK8 BY 
ANDREW JAMIESON, M.INST.C.E., M.I.E.E^ F.R.aE.. 

Formerly Profess^ of EUctrical Engbu^rbt/^^ TJu Gtat, mnd W, of Scot, TocA, CoU. 

PB0FE880B JAMIESON'8 ADVANCED TEXT-BOOm. 

In Large Crtnm 8tv. FnUy IUustrat§tL 

STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES, INCLUDING TURBINES 

AND BOILERS. For the Use of Engineers and for Students preparing 
for Examinations With 800 pp., over 400 Illustrations, 1 1 Plates, many 
B. of E., C. and G., Qaestions and Answers, and all Inst. C.E. Exams, 
on Theory of Heat Engines, SiXTBBNTH Edition, Revised. los. 6d. 
" Tbtt Ban- Book jret publithed for the uie of StudflDts."— >iffiv<«Mr. 

APPLIED MECHANICS ft MECHANICAL ENGINEEBING. 

Including All the Inst, C.E, Exams, in (i) Applied Mechanics; 
(2) Strength and Elasticity of Materials ; (3a) Theory of Structures ; 
(ii) Theory of Machines ; Hydraulics. Also B. of E ; C. and G. Questions. 
Vol. 1. — Comprising 508 pages, 300 Illustrations, and Questions: 
Part I., The Principle of Work and its Applications; Part II.: Friction, 
Lubrication of Bearings, &c ; Different kinds of Gearing and their Appli- 
cations to Workshop Tools, &c. Sixth Edition. 8s. 6d. 

" Fully maintains the reputAtaon of Cho Author.**— /'m^^ Bngiiuor, 

Vol. II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI., with over 800 pages, 371 Illus- 
trations ; Motion and Energy, Theory of Structures or Graphic Statics ; 
Strength and Elasticity of Materials ; Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Machinery. Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

"Will and lucidly writtbn."— ri/ Engituor, 

*** Each oftkt above Xfobtmoi it com^leio in ittolf, mttd sold $oparaUly» 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'8 INTRODUCTORT liANUALS 

Crown 8cv. With lUustnUicns and Examination Papers, 

STBAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students, forming an Introduction to the 
Author^s larger Work. Twrlfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3/6 

" Should be in the hands of bvsry engineering apprentice.**— /'nsfi&a/ Enginotr, 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITT (Praetieal Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students. With Stud. Inst.C. E. and B. of E. 
Exam. Question^ Sbvbnth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3/6. 
*' A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY Tezt-book. PRACTICAL and dtaoc^—Ndtun, 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual on. 

For First- Year Students. With B. of E., C. and G. ; and Stud. Inst. C.E. 
Questions. Eighth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 3/6. 

** The work has vsry high qualitxbs, whicb oiay be condensed mto the one word 
' CLBAR.' "'^Sciofue mmd Art, 



A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. By John Munro, C.E., 
and Prof. Jamieson. Pocket Size. Loither, 8s. 6d. Ninbtbrnth 
Edition. [See p. 47. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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WORKS BT ¥. I MiCQDORII BARKIHE, LLD., F.R.S. 

ThopouflThly Revised by VT. J. HILiLiAR, O.B. 



A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : Ck>mpn8ing the 

Prinoiples of StatioB and Cmematioa, and Theory of 3tniotarea, 
Meohwism, and Maohhiefl. With Namerona Diagrama. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth. Sbyxntxsnth Bditiok. 12i. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING : Comprising Engin. 

eering Sorveya, Earthwork, Foondationa, Maaonry, Carpentry, Metal 
Work, Roads, Bailwaya, Canala, Rivera, Waterworks, Uarboara, fto. 
With Nnmerons Tables and Blastrations. Crown Svo, Cloth. 
Twinty-Thibd Edition. 16s. 



A MANUAL OF MACHINERT AND MILLWORK: Com- 

8 rising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Constniotion, and 
objects of Maohines, &c With nearly 300 IllnstrationB. Crown 
8to, Cloth. Sbykkth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

PRIME MOVERS. With a Section on Gab, Oil, and AiB 
Enoinbs, by Brtan Donkin, M.Iost.C.E. With Folding Plates 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth. Sevkntbbnth 
Edition. 128. 6d. 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES : For Architects, Builders, 

Engineers, Founders, Mechanioa, Shipbuilders, Purveyors, &c. With 
Appxndix for the use of Elbotbioal J^noinxxbs. By Professor 
Jamibson, M.Inat.C.E., M.I.E.E. Sxvbnth Edition. 10b. 6d. 



A MECHANICAL TEXT -BOOK: A Practical and Simple 

Introduction to the Study of Meohanioa. By Professor Rankinb 
and E. F. Bahbbb, C.E. With Numerous IXlustrations. Crown 
Svo, Cloth. Fifth Edition. 9s. 

*,* rkt •' MMHAnoAL Tbxt-Book " iMw dmignitd fry Professor Bavkxwb m» «m Ivtbo- 
DUOTiOK to thi 'ibom Seritt of Manmali, 



MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. Part I. Tempera- 

ture, Elasticity, and Expansion of Vapours, Liquids, and Solids. 
Part II. Energy and its Transformations. Part IIL Wave-Forms, 
Propulsion of Vessels, ko. With Memoir by Professor Tait, M.A. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. Royal Svo. 
Cloth. 31b. 6d. 



** No more enduring Memorial of Prolefsor Rankine ooold be derised than the pablice- 
lioa of these papers in an acoenible fcnn. . . . The CoUectkm ie most Tilnable on 
acoount of the nature of his diaooveries, and the beauty and compielrncss of his analyrn." 

UNDON: CHARLES QRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANI^ 



36 CHARLES OHIFFIN A G0:8 PUBLICATIONS, 

Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, IVith do PUUes and 
Numerous Illustrations, Handsome Cloth. 5^. 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. CE, F.G.S.. 

PBUOW OV KIIK/S COLLSGB, LONDON ; PIKOV. SMBRITUS Or CIVIL KNGINKBRING, 

king's COLLBGB, KTC., BTC 

Contents — Discharge through Orifices. — Flow of Water through Pipes. — Accumulators. 
—Presses and Lifts. — Hoists.— Rams. — Hydraulic Engines. — Pumping Engines. — Capstans. 
— Traversers. —Jacks. — Weighing Machines. — Riveters and Shop Tools. — Punchmg, 
Shearing, and Flanging Machines. — Cranes. — Coal Discharging Machines. — Drills and 
Cutters. — Pile Drivers, Kxcavators, ftc. — Hydraulic Machinery applied to Bridges, Dock 
Gates, Wheels and Turbines. — Shields. — Various Systems and Power Installations — 
Meters, &c.— Indbx. 

"The standard work on the application ot water power." — Cauiers Maifamtie. 



'Second SlditUm, GrecUly Enlarged, WUh Frontiapieee, eevercU 
PkUe$, and over 250 lUtuiraUona. 21«. net, 

THE PRIRCIPLES AMD GOHSTRUCTIOM OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Praotic&l IllastrfttionB of Engines and Pumps applied to Mining, 

TowK Watxb Supply, Dbainaob of Lands, kc., also Boonomy 

and E£Gioiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAVEY, 

Membor of th« Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institatlon of 

Mechanical Snglneen, F.Q.S., Ac. 

GoNTBNTS —Early History of Pompinjr Engines— Steam Pimiping Engines - 
Pumps and Pump Values— General Prindples of Non-Botative Pumping 
Engines— The Cornish Engine, Simple and Compound— Types of Mining 
Engines— Pit Work— Shaft Sinking— Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines— Electric Transmiasion of Power— Valve Gears of Pumping Engines 
— Water Pressure Pumping Engines — Water Works Engines — Pumping 
Engine Economy and Trials of Pumping Machinery— Cenmfugal and other 
Low-Idft Pumps— Hydraulic Bams, Pumping Mains, &a— Index. 

'*By the 'one English IBngineer who probably knows more about Pomping Machinery 

than AHT OTHBK.' ... A. VOLDMB RKOOBOIHO THR KKSULTS OF LOVO BXPUmrOS Aim 

BTin)T."— 1%« Enginfr. 

In Large Qrmon 8vo, Handsome Cloth. FuUy lUuetraUd, 

SEA WATER DISTILLATION. 

By FBANK NORMANDY, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

rrCoNTENTS.— Distilling Machinery.— Sea Water.— Steam.— Multiple DlBtillation.— The 
Bvaporator.— The Distilling Condenser.— Pumping Machinery.— Useful Memoranda*— 
The Filter, Prevention of Corrosion and Decay of Metals, Removal of Scale, Cleanimr 
Overhauling, &c.— Index. ^' 

LONDON CHARLES GRIFFIH d CO.. LIMITED. EXETER zmil 8TRAHD. 
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In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. In Two 
VoLUMKs, Each Complete in itself, and Sold Separately. 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. 

By JOHN HARVARD BILES, M.Inst.N.A., 

Proreesor of Naval Architecture in Glasgow University. 

Volume I. -CALCULATIONS AND STRENGTH. With 36 Folding 
Plates, and 245 other Illustrations. Complete in itself, with 
Index. 25s. net. 

Contents.— Part L— Areas, Volumes, and Centres of Gravity. Part II.— Ship 
Calculations. Part III.— Strength of Ships. 

" No teacher of naval architecture nor scientlflcally- equipped student can afford to 
be without this volume . . . will doubtless remain the standard for many years "— 

Volume II., dealing with Stability, Waves, Oscillations, Resistance and 
Propulsion, Design and Construction, is in active preparation, and 
will be ready very shortly. 



BY PROFESSOR BIIiBS. 

LECTURES ON THE MARINE STEAM TURRINL 

With 181 niuatrationa. Price 6b. net 
See pitge 28. 



Hoytil 800, HandBoittB Olotk, With numerous lllustrattwiB cm4 Tabiu, 2Sb. 

THE STABILITY OP SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, 1CC.B., F.RS., M.P., 

KKIOHT OV THB IMPKRIAL OKDBRS OP ST. STANILAU8 0# RVSStA; FKANCIS JOOni 01 

AUtTKIA; MXDJXDIB OP TURJCBY ; AND USING SUN OP JAPAN; TICV- 

PRBSmSNT OP THK INSTITUTION OP NAVAL ARCHITBCTS. 

'* Sir XowAXD Rkkd's ' Stability op Ships ' is imvaluablb. The Naval Ajtcairracr 
wiU find bronghc together and ready to his hand, a mass of inlonnation which be would atlMr> 
wise have to sedc in an almost endless variety of publications, and some of which he would 
postiUy not be able to obtain at all elsewhere."— i8te<»M«sA^. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYING. 

For the Use of Besrlnners, Amateurs, and Port and 

Harbour Masters. 

By commander S. MESSUM, R.N., 

Instructor in Nautical Surveying, R.N. College, Greenwich. 

Contents.— Sextant.— Protractor. -Station Pointer.— Theodolite.— Projections.- 
Symbols and Abbreviations.— Plotting and Triangulation of a Small Plan.— Mast-head 
Angle Survey.— Meridian Distances.— Appendix.— INDEX. 



LONDON ' CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND 



40 CHARLES QRIFFIN A CO.*S PUBLICATIONS. 

QBIFFIN'S NAUTICAL 8EBIE8 . 

IrUroductary Volume. Price Se, 6d, 

TSTH 

British Mercantile Marine. 

Bt EDWARD BLACKMORl. 

MASm MARima; ASSOCIATB OP THB WSHTUII OM OF NAVAL ARCHITBCTS; 

MIMBBK OF THB INSTrrUTlON OF BMGIIIBSRS AND SHIPBUXLOBltS 

IN SCOTLAND; BDITOK OF CUFFIN'S ** NAUTICAL SBItlBS." 

QihxiulL CoKTiHTB.— H18TOBIOAL : From Early Times to 1486— Prcoress 
ooder Henry YIII.— To Death of Mary— Darinff Elizabeth's Reign— iTp to 
the Reign of William III.— The 18th and 19th Centories— Instttntion of 
Examinations — Rise and Progress of Steam Propulsion — Deyelopment of 
Free Trade-Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 1875— " Lodcsley HaU*^ Gase- 
Shipmastera' Societies- Loading of Ships — Shipping Legislation, 1884 to 18 04 
StatistiGS of Shipping. Ths PsBSOirNXL : Shipowners— Officers— Mariners^ 
Dnties and Present roaition. Eduoatiov: A Seaman's Education: what fl 
should be— Present Means of Education— Hints. DisoiPLm and Duty— 
Postscript— The Serious Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, a Matter 
demanding the Attention of the Nation. 

'' iNnamiiia and ImxnronTB . . . maj be read wim rsom aad ■woxmhr.**- 
^Hmt9<m Btrmld, 

" Btkbt bbaxcb of the lo^eok i« dealt with in a way whleh shows that the wiflv 
* knowa ttie rapes* familiarly.*'— AmImum. 

"This ADKDuau book . . . tsxvb with useful infonnatioB— Shoold be in the 
fiftndii of every Sailor.**— ITcflcni Mominif Newt. 



Sixth Edition, Thoroughly Eevised, With Additional 
IlluetraJtiong and a new Chapter on Clouds. 



ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

Wi 

O. WILSON-BARKER, Mabtbb Mariner ; F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S.,fta,fto. 

TOUHOnt BBOTHBB OF THB TRDIITT HOUBB. 

With Frontispiece, Numerous Plates (Two in Colours), and Illustrations 

in the Text. 

(vKNXRAL OoNTiNTB. — The Building of a Ship; Parts of Hull, Mastji. 
^. -IlopeSf Knot^ Splicing, &c. — (rear. Lead and Log, J^ — Rigging, 
Anchors — Sailmakmg — The Sails, &c.— Handling of Boats under Sail — 
Signals and Signallixig — Rule of the Road— Keeping and Relieving Wauh— 
Pointo of Etiquette^^lossary of Sea Terms and Phrases — Index. 

*** The Tolozna oontaina the new bitlbs or tbb BOij>. 

"This ADKXBAMX MAXTCAL. by Oapt. Wilsoh-Babkbb of the ^ Woroester,' aeenu to at 
fBBBBCTi.T DBsioBBD. and holdi its pUcs ezceUentlj in * QBxrrni'B Naotioal Sbbxb8.' . . 
Although taitended for those who are to beoome Officers of the Merchant Navy, it will b^ 
foand Mefol by all tachxbmbv.**— ^tAenjMm. 

*,* For complete List of Qbiivim'b N adtioal Bbbibs, nee p. 89. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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QBIFFIN'8 NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Sbcond Edition, Revised and Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 

NAVIGhATION: 



By DAVID WILSON-BARKER, RN.R, F.R.S.E., Aw., Ac.. 

AHD 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

nB8T-€aiA8B H0H0UB8, ZTAViaAZION, SOOHOI AHD ABT DHPABZHllIT. 

Tmttb Viumcrou0 9llu0tration0 and Bj^amination Auedttond. 

G^nrxSAL Comtsmtb.— Definitions — ^Latitade and Longitude — Instnimenta 

<ji N'avigation — Oorrection of Goones— Plane Sailing — ^Travene Sailing— Day** 

Work — Parallel Sailing — Middle Latitude SaJling — Mercator's Chan 

Mercator Sailing — durent Sailing— Position byBearings— Great Girde Sailing 

- The Tides— Qaestions — ^Appendix : Compass JBrror — Nnmerons Useful Hints 

4tQ. — ^Index. 

'' Pbboisut the kind of work required for the New Oertlfloatoe of competency In nadae 
(ram Second Mate to extra Meater. . . . Candldatea will find it nrvAT jaw J. *'^Dmt4n 



** A (UFRAL UTTLS BOOK . . . ipeolaily adapted to the New Bxaminatlons. The 
Anthor* ere Oaft. Wilbor-Baskxb (Ciq>tain-Superintendeat of the Nautical OoUege, H.M & 
* Voroeater,' who hae had great experience in the higheat proUema of NaTigation), • "4 
Ha. ALLDfOHAX, a well-known writer on the Sdenoe of NaTigaoon and Nantioal Ajtronom> " 
^8hip]^inif World. 



Handsome Cloth. FuUy Illustrated. PHce 7s. 6d, 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOR OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAVT. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Author of "Naylgatlon, Theoretical and Practical." 

With numerous Plains, Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, and a facsimile 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book. 

SUMMABY OF CONT3BNTS. 

INTROD0OTORY.— Inatnxmenta TTaed at Sea for Meteorological Porpoaea.— Meteoro- 
logical Log-Booka.— Atmoapheric Preaaure.— Atr Temperatnrea.— Sea Temperatorea. - 
Wtnda.— wind Force Scalea.— Hiatory of the Law of Storma.— Hurrlcanea, seaaona, aint 
Btorm Traoka.— Solntlon of the Cyclone Problem.— Ocean Ciirrenta.— loebeisa.— Syn 
chronoua Charta.— Dew, Miata. Foga. and Haze. — Clooda.— Bain, Snow, and Hail.- 
Mirage, Bainbowa, Coronaa, Haloa, and Meteora.— Lightning, Ck>rpoaanta, and Aororaa.— 

QUBSTIOirS.- APPSNDIX.— INDHX. 

"Quite the bbbt publication, ahd certainly the uoaft intXRsaTiiio, on thi* subjecv ewi 
<»reaented to Nautical mea."— Shipping Oaaette. 

*«* For Complete List of Griffin's Nautical Skbibs, see p. 39. 
iOMDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



4a CHARLES ORIFFIlf At OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

QBIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SEMES. 

Tanu) Edition, Revissd. With Kameroiu IlliutratioiM. Price Si. 6d. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS: 

A^pplied to the Bequirements of the Sailor. 

Bt THOS. MACKENZIE, Master Marvaer, F.R.A.S. 

CfrmnKAL CoimrTB.— Resolation and Coinpositaon of Forcee— Woikdone^ 
by MftohifMW and living Agents—The Mechanical Powers: The Lever; 
Denioks ae Bent Leyer»--The Wheel and Axle : Windlan ; Ship's Capstan ; 
Onb Winoh— Tackles : the "Old Man**— The Inclined Plane; the Screw— 
The Centre of Gravitf of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel WircL Manilla, Heinp, Coir— Derridu and Shears— Calomation of th» 
Gro»-breaking Stram of Fir Spar— Centre of Effort of Sails— Hydrostatics : 
the Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pomp, &a 

*' Well wobth the money . . . will be found kxoebdinolt hxlffdIi.*'— 
i^hippb^f World. 

*'No Ships' OfnoBBS' bookoabi win henceforth be complete wilhoat 
CAnAiir Maokinzis*s ' Pbaotioal MiOHAinos. ' Notwithstanding my many 
resn' experience at sea, it has told me how much more there it to acquire,"'^ 
(Letter to the Pnblishers from a Master Mariner). 



WORKS BT RICHARD C. BUCK, 

Of the Thamaii Nantioal Training OoUeg e, (LUS. ' Woroeiter.' 

A MANUAL OF TRIGONOMETRY t 

With Diagrams, Examples, and Exeroises. Price 8s. 6d. 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 

*«* Mr. Back's Text-Book has been spbcially pkbpared with a view 

CO the Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometry 

is an obligatory subject. 

**l!liis smjiasiL T nAcncAL and bsuablb ▼OLDiiB.*'~<8eAoo{ma«<<r. 

A MANUAL OF ALGEBRA. 

Designed to meet the Requirements of Sculors and others, 
SsooND Edition, Revised. Price 38. 6d. 

%* These elementary works on alqbbsa and naoowoMSTBT are written tpeotally for 
thoee who will have little opportunity of oontultlng a Teacher. They are books for *^sbl» 
SBLP." All bat the almpleet explanatione have, therefore, been avoided, and AsawsM t« 
the KxeroiMS are glvea Any person may readily, by oarefnl atndv, become master of their - 
contents, and thus lay the foundation for a further mathematloal course. If desired. It u 
hoped that to the yonnser Officers of our Mercantile Marine they will be found deddediy 
MTvioeable, The Examples and Exercises are taken from the Examination Papers set for 
the Oadeta of the *' Worcester." 

'* Olearly arranged, and well got up. . . .A flrst-rate Elementary Alfetea."-. 
^ami^Ml Magatin4. 

Second Edition, Revised. With Diagrams. Price 28. 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE : How to Find tbem. 

By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 

LaU Seerttarjf to the JtuL of Bngineert and Shipbuddtrt in Scotland. 

*' CoNOiiUELT and olxaelt wbitten . . . cannot but prove an aoqnisitioD- 

to those studying Navigation.'' — Marine Engineer, 

** Toong Seamen will find it handt and usepul, bdcpls and olbab."— TAe- 

/engineer, 

\*YoT complete List of QBgrnr's Nadtical Ssbixs. see p. M. 

LONDON : CHARLES QRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GBIITIN'S WAUTICAl SERIES. 

Sbcond Edition, Revised and Bxtendei^ In Grown 8yo. Prioe 48. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS. 

Br BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (OahtarV 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern Clroult; Barriit«r-at*Law. 

General Contents.— The Qnallflcation for the Podtlon of Shlpmsiter— The Ood- 
traot with the Shipowner— The Muter'e Daty in respect of the Crew : KngMnment ; 
Apnrentloes; Discipline ; Provisions, Aocommodstion, snd liedicsl Comftnts ; Fsannent 
of wages and Diacharge— The Master's Dn^ in respect of the Psssengers— The Mastar't 
Financial Besponsibilltiee— The Master's ikity in respect of the Cargo— The Master'* 
Duty in Case of Casnalty— The Master's Duty to certsln Public Anthoiltlee— The 
Master's Duty in relation to Pilots, Signals, Haas, and Light Dnes— The Mastsr's Duty 
apon Airival at the Port of Discharge— AppenaOloes relatlTe to certain Lsgal Matteis : 
Board of Trade Certifloates, Dietarr Scales, Stowage of Grain Cargoes, Load iJne Befrnla> 
ttons, Life-saving Appliances, Carriage of CatUe at Sea, Ac, Ac.— Copious Index. 

"No iBtsUlgent Master shoold fUl to add this to bli list of neeeimry books. A few ■ uf*- 
ef it may satx ▲ LAwrsa'a ibb, sssiDia aaDLaso yfoaxi.'^—Liwerpwtl Jountai t(f CbiNmen «. 



FIRST AID AT SEA. 

Thibd Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates and Nomerona ninatra- 

tione, and oomprising the latest Regnlations Respecting the Carriage 

of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 6b. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 

IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

By WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.RO.a, 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospitsl, Qreenwich. 

%* The attention of all Interested in our Merchant Na^y is reqneeted to this esoeedlnaty 
■sefnl and Tslo able work. It !■ needlesa to say tb*t It is the ontoome of many yA«ie 
raaonoAL ksfsbibicb amongat Seamen. 

"SODVP, Jin>XCIOUB, SBAXXT HBLFVUL."— T^ Lonui. 



Ninth Edition. Beviaedf loith Chapters on Trim, Buoyancy, and Oaleukh 
tuma. Numerous lUustrations. ffandaome Oloth, Grown 8vo, Price 7s. 6d, 

KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Abohitbct. 

3peQially arranqed to suit the requirements of Ships' Officers, Shipowners, 
Superintendents, Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Others, 

This work explains, in a simple manner, sneh important snbjeets asi'wDiaplacement.— 
Deadweight— Tonnage.— Freeboard. — Momente. — Baoyapcy.—Btraln.— B u ii c l ur e.— Stab- 
ility.—Bolllng.«>BalUsting. — Loading.— Shlf ting Oargoes.— Admiaeion of Water.^Sall 
Area^— fto. 

"The little book will be found axoasDisoLT haubt by most offloers and offlolals connected 
wltb shipping. ... Mr. Walton's work will obtain lasviio btjocbss, becanse of its nnlque 
fltness for those for whom it bas been iniUtKL"'-8hippiH§ World. 



BY THM SAMM AUTHOR. 

STEEL SHIPS: Their ConBtruetion and Maintenanee. 

(See page 38.) 
*»* For Complete List of GBiTFiy's Nautical Sbkdb, see p. 89. 

LONDON : CHARLES 8R1FFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANS. 
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HixmiMTH Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Large Svo, Cloih, 

pp, i-xxiv + 712. With 250 lUustratione, reduced from 

Working DrawingB, and 8 Plates. 21«. net, 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

00MPRI8ING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCnON, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINERY. 

By A.B. SEATON, M.LC.E., M.LMeeh.BM M.LN.A. 

(iiMBRAL CovTEJsm, — Pabt I. — Priiioiplet of Marine Propaluoiu 
Part II. — Prinoiplei of Steam En^eenng. Part IIL — Details of 
Marine Bnginea ; Dengn and Caloalationa for Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, 
Expansion Vidves, &c. Part IV.^ Propellers. Part V. — Boilers* 
Part VI.— Misoellaneoas. 

'*The Studsnt, DiaufhtsBMn, and Eofineer will find this work the host ▼alu^bli' 
Hamobooi oi Reforenoe on the Marine Eoffine now in exiitenoe.''— JfarfM E»ffi* 



Ninth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Pooket-Siie, Leather. 8e. 6d. 

A POOEBT-BOOK OF 

MARINE EM6IMEERIN6 RULES AND TABLES, 

lOR THX U8B OW 

Marine Bnglneen. Naval Arehlteets, Desljarners* Draiifirlitsiiieii, 

Saperiniendents and Otnen. 

6t A. E. BEATON, M.I.O.E., M.I.Meoh.K, M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H. M. ROUNTHWAITB, M.LMeolLE., M.I.N.A. 

** The best book of its kind, uid the Information is both np-to-date and reliable.' — 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Frontispiece, 6 Plates, 
60 other Illustrations, and 6() Tables. 12b. 6d. net. 

And other Competinc Instruments for Marine Propulsion. 
Bv A. K. SEATON, M.Inst.C.E., M.LMech.E., M.LN.A. 



In Pocket Size. With 368 Pages. Ss. 6d. net. 
ENGLISH-SPANISH and SPANISH-ENGUSH. 



By Flect-Paymastkr GRAHAM-HEWLETT. 

**Moftt cimutM« . . , n»f\il . . . we can beartilj r«coiujn«>nd it. "— iSt«aM<Mp. 



lu Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. Many Diagrams. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEFINITIONS IN NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 

By P. GROVES-SHOWELL. 

HmU of tlw Navimtion lVi>»niufni, L.0 C S:h»H»:. Pvpar. 
"Mr Orv»\«^ jihow^;; «nl«^ Wiih » ftiU ktuwMU:^ of h»» suM<vt. adiI with Admirable 

iraoON: GH^RIES GRIFFIN A Ca. L^M TED, EXETER STREET, STRMQ. 



KNOI^EIBRINQ AND MEOUANIOS. 45 

Second Edition, Revised, In Crown 8vo, extra, toUk D%agram$ 

and Foiding-Plau. 1b. dd. net. 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 

AND PHYSICISTS, 

IKTEOaATION AND DIFFEBENTIATION, 

With Applications to Teehnieal Problems; 

AND 

0I.A88IFIED BSFEBEKCJ8 LIST OF IKTSGBAIiS. 

Bt prof. ROBERT H. SMITH, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.LMeoh.E., &c. 

'* Intereating diacnunt, with practical illnatratlons of acto»l occiineDce, are to be found hen 
lo abandanoe. Tu tiet ooiirLm clabbitibd vunjacM tabu will prore very OMful te 
MTteff the time ot those who want an integral in a htmy.'*— 3^ Kngimter. 



in 4to, Boards, 7b. 6d. 

EASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and Frenoh) : 
48 GRAPHIC TABLES OB DIAGRAMS, ON 28 PLATES. 

Showing at a glanoe the Mutual Conysbsion of MxAsusniXNTB 

in DnmuBNT Units 

Of Lengthi, Areas, Volniues, Weights, Stresses, Densities, Qnantltleft 
of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, *o. 

For th9 ifM of EngitioorBf Suruoyon, AnMtoata, nud Contraeton. 

By prof. ROBERT H. SMITH, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.LMbch.K, &c. 

*i^* These Tables form the most nnique and oomprehensiye ooUeotlon 
ever placed before the profession. By their use much time and labour will 
be saved, and the ohanoes of error in oalcolation diminished. 



Third Edition. Pocket Slxe, Leather Limp, with OUt Bdgea and lloimded Coraen^ 
printed on Special Thin Paper, with Illustrations, pp. 1-xll + 884. Price 18s. net. 

(THE NEW " NYSTROM ") 

THE MECHANICAL ENCINEER'8 REFERENCE BOOK. 

By henry HARRISON SUPLEE, B.Sc., M.E. 

" We feel sure It will be of great service to mechanical engineers.'*— ^tytiiesrtng. 



THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 

An Introdnetlon to the Stady of Foree and Motion. 
By WALTER R BROWNE, M.A., M.Inst. C.E. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

"Clear In st|rle and pcacdcai In method, 'Tm St udm wt's Mbchanics* b cadially Id be 
recommended from all points of view. **—A iktn mmm . 



By the Same Author. 

FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS. 

Papers reprinted from the Engimer. In Crown 8^0, is. 



lONDON : CHARLES 8RIFFIN & CO^ LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANa 



46 OHARLBS QRtFFtN * OO.'a PUBUOA TtONB. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Sbcond Edition, Revised, In Large ^vo. Handsome Cloth, Pro/usefy 
lUustraied ivith Plates^ Diagrams^ and Figures, 24s. nei, 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Deslsrn, Organisation, and Management. 

Bv CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mkch.E., 
Late Memb. of Council Inst £. E., and Electrical Engineer to the City of Manchester ; 

Electrical Engineer-in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

" One of the most taluablb contributions to Central Station literature we have had 
for some t3xae"^EUctricify, 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 

ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A Treatise on Eleetrle Swltehffear and Systems of Electrie Tpansmlsslon. 

By LEONARD ANDREWS, 
Associate Membei of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Instkutiott of 

Electrical Engineers, &c 

General Prinaples of Switchgear Design. —Constructional Details —Circuit Breakers or 
Arc Interrupting Devices.— Automatically Operated Circuit- BreaJcers.— Alternating Reverse 
Current Devices. — Arrangement of 'Bus Bars, and Apparatus for Parallel Running.— 
General Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for High Tension Systems. — General 
Anangement of Controlling Apparatus for Low Tension ^rstems.— Examples of Complete 
Installations.— Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 

" Not often does the specialist have presented to him so satisfactory a book as this. . . . 
We recommend it without hesiution to Central Station Engineers, and, in fact, to anyone 
interested in the subject." — Pcwer. 



Large 8vo, Cloth, with 334 Pages and 307 Illustrations. 16s. net. 

ELECTRICITY METERS. 

Bt henry G. SOLOMON, A.M.Inst.£.E. 

Contents. — Introdnotory. — General Principles of Gontinnous-Cnrrent 
Meters. — Continnous-Current Quantity Meters.— Continuous-Eners^ Motor 
Meters. ^Different Types —Special Purposes, le.. Battery Meters, Switchboard 
Meters, Tramcar Meters. — General Principles of Single- and Polyphase Induc- 
tion Meters.— Single -phase Induction Meters. — Polyphase Mieters. — Tariff 
Systems. — Prepayment Meters. — Tariff and Hour Meters.— Some Mechanical 
Features in Meter Design. — Testing Meters. — Index 

** An earnest and saoceasfnl attempt to deal oompreheBAively with modern methods of 
measuring current or power in electrical installations."— iffMfrineerin^. 

In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

rrRAM^SFORIiflLSRS. 

By HERMANN BOHLE, M.I.E.E., 
Prof, of Eleotrotechnlcs, S.A. College, Cape Town, 

And Pbofessob DAVID ROBERTSON, B.Sc., A.I.E.E., or Bristol. 
Contents.— General Priudples.— Magnetising and No-Load Currents.- Losses in 
Transformers.- Iron Losses.— Copper Losses. -Temperature Rise.- Magnetic Leakage.— 
Leakage Inductance.— Vector Diagrams for Transformers.— Systematic Testing of Trsiis* 
formers.— Insulating Materials.— Examples of Construction.- Design of TraQsiormers. — 
Applications of Transformera— Regulating and Phase-Changing Transformers.— Index. 

- ■ — 

LONDON : CHARLES QRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. 8TRAIIL 



ELECTRICAL E2S0INE&RINQ. 47 

In Large Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 68. net. 

TELEGRAPHIC SYSTEMS, 

AND OTHER NOTES. 

A Handbook of the Principles on wiiich Teiegraphic Practice is Baaed. 

£t ARTHUR CROTCH, of the Engineer-in-Chief'B Department, O.P.O. 

ComniMTS.— Batteries, Primary and Secondary. — Universal Battery Working.— 
Duplex Teleeraphy. — Duplex and Qnadrunlex Telegraphy.— Automatlo Telesrapliy.— 
oltiplex Telegraphy.— Ate Hushes Type rrintintr Instrument.— The Baudot Systam.— 



Multiplex Telegraphy.— The Hughes Type rrinting Instrument.— The Baudot System.- 
The Murray Type Printing Telenaph.— Test and Battery Boxes.— Circuit Concentratioii, 
Ac — Eepeaters. — Submarine Telegraphy. — Wireless Telegrajriiy. — Izf DSX. — LIST or 

DlAQBAllS OF COKNEOTIONS. 

" This book is a particulafly good one ... we can thoroughly recommend it . . . 
a handy book of ready reference."— J?2eetr£ea2 Review. 



In Large Svo. Profusely Illustrated. Ss. 6d. net. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

By GUSTAVE EICHHORN, Ph.D. 

CoNTKNTB. — Oscillations. — Closed and Open Oscillation Systems. — Coupled 
Systems. — The Coupling Compensating the Aerial Wire. — The Receiver. — 
Comparative Measurement in the Sender.— Theoretical Results and Calculations 
m respect of Sender and Receiver. — Close- and Loose-Coupled Sender and 
Receiver. — Formulsa.— The Ondameter. — Modem Apparatus and Methods of 
Working-— Conclusion.— Bibliography. — Index. 

"Well written . . . and combines with a good deal of description a careful 
investigation of the fundamental theoretical phenomena."- ^atuiv. 



Nineteenth Edition. Leather, Pocket Size, with 810 pages. 8s. 6d. 

A POCKET-BOOK OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOR THE USS OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 

By rOHN MUNRO, C.E., & P&of. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.a. 

^ WoMBBsruxxv PaaFBCT. . . . Worthy of the highest romnMmdstwn we can 
4fif itr^EUcMcian, 



-OBIFFIN'S ELEOTBIOAL PBIOS-BOOK : For Electrical, Civil, 
Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 
Contractors, &c. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. 



ELECTRIC SMELTING AND REFINING. By Dr. W. Bobohebs 
and W. G. McMillan. [See p. 67. 

ELECTRO - METALLURGY, A Tpeatise on. By Waltu G. 
McMillan, F.LC, F.C.S., and W. R. Coopeb. [See p. 67. 

JELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. By D. Bukns, M.E., 
M. Inst. M. E. [See p. 57. 

ELECTRICAL SIGNALLING IN MINES. By Gerald J. Hooo- 
wiNKEL, M.I.E.E., &c. [In Active PreparaUcn, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN k CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. 8TRANIL 



48 CHARLES GRIFFIN nt C0.*8 HUBLWATIOHS, 

In Four Volumes. Crown 8vo, Fully llluatrated. Sold Separately, 

AN ELEIEHTART TEXT-BOOK OF PHT8IG8. 

By R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Just Published. Cloth. With 142 Ulnstrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

iLi I o H rr. 

CoNTBNTS. — Introductory. — Rectiliaear Propagation of Light. — 
Photometry. — Reflection at Plane Sarfaces. — Kefleotion at Spherical 
Surfaces. — Refraction. — Refraction through Lenses. — Dispersion. — Index. 

Vol. IL With 141 Pages and 48 Illustrations. 2&. 6d. net. 

S O U M^ 13. 

Contents. — Simple Harmonic Vibration. — Production of Sound. — 
Wave Motion. — Propagation of Sound. — Characteristics of Sound. — Re- 
flection and Refraction of Sound. — Velocity of Sound in Air and Water. — 
Transverse Vibration of Strings. — Longitudinal Vibration of Rods and 
Columns of Air. — Index. 



Other Volumes in Preparation, and whioh will be Published Shortly, 
HEAT, MATTBR, 

In Large 8vo. With Bibliography, Illustrations in the Text, and 

Seven Plates. 128. 6d. 

THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH. 

An Essay to which the Adams Prize was AcUudged in 1893 

in the University of Cambridge. 

By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., P.RS. 

"Cannot fail to be of great and general interest."— Athenaum, 



Just Published. In Crown 8vo, Cloth. Illustrated with 

Diagrams. 3s. net. 

THE FORCE OF THE WIND. 

By HERBERT CHATLEY, B.Sc. Eng. (Lond.), 

Pi-ofeMor of Civil Engineering, Tong Shan Engineering College, N. China. 

Contents. — Practical Importance of Wind Pressure. — Impulsive 
Force of the Wind. — Variations in Velocity. — Stream Line Theory. —Stress 
in Sti*uctures due to Wind. — Windmills. — Train and Motor Resistance. — 
Effect of Wind on Water. —Scouring Effect of Wind.— Index. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 22 Diagrams. 

STRESSES IN MASONRY. 

By HERBERT CHATLEY, B.Sc. Eng. (Lond.). 

Contents. — Strength of Stone. — Walls. — Columns and Piers. — 
Brackets and Cantilevers. — Simple Arches.— Vaults and Skew Arches. — 
Domes. — Retaining Wails and Domes. — Artificial Stone. — Re-inforced 
Con crete. — Index. 

mOOH : CHARLES QRIFFIN & UO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRANa 



TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICS, 49^ 

In Five VolaniM. Lurge Svo. Sold Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOS. 

By J. H. POYNTINQ, Sc.D., F.B.S., 

Professor of Physics, Birmingham University, 

And Sir J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.B.S., 

Professor of Bxperimental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 



Introduotoby Volume. Fivth Edition, Bevised. Fully niastrated. 

108. 6d. 



OoHnanB. — GTATltation. — The Acoeleration of Gravity. — Elasttol^r.— Stresses and 
Sumliia.—TonloD.— Bending of BodB.<»SpiraI Curings— GoUiBion.<»C(xmprea8iM11tv of 
Uqnids.— Preesnres and volumes of Oases.— Thermal Effecu Acoompanyiag Strain. — 
Oanlllarlty.— Bnrfaoe TenBion.~Laplace's Theory of Oapiliarity.— DUfnsion of Xiquids » 
DtfftiBion of (Hses.— Viscosity of Liquids.— Iitdbx. 

nsable not merely to teachers but to physidsts of everr 



" We regard this book as quite indianensable not i 
grade above the lowest."— Univenit^ Corre t pondttU. 



Volume II. Fifth Edition. Fully Illustrated. Prioe 8b. 6d. 

S O U N^ I>. 

OcMTBirxa.— The Nature of Bound aitd its chief Charaoterlstics.— The /tiodtj of Sound 
tD Air and other Media.— Refleoiion and Befraetlon of Sound.— Freqoenoy and Fitch of 
Notes.— Baaonance and Forced Osoillationa.— Analysis of VibrationB.— The Transverse 
Vibratlona of Stretched Strings or Wiree— Pipes and other Air Oavltiea.— Bods.— Plates. 
—Membranes.— Vibrations maintained by Heat.— Sensitive Flames and Jets.— Musical 
Band.— The Superposition of Waves.— Ivdrx. 

'^THework . . . maybe recommended to anyone desirous of possessing an kast 
or^o-DAn Stakdaxd Tssatisb on Acousttca."- Z^MercMsre 



Volume III. Thibd Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. Price ISs. 

Contents. —Temperature. — Expansion of Solids. —Liquids. —GkMes. — Circulation 
and Convection.— Quantity of Heat; Specific Heat.— Conductivity.— Forms of Energy; 
Conservation ; Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.— The Kinetic Theory— Change of State; 
LiqJid, Vapour.— Critical Points. — Solids and Liquids. —Atmospheric Cmdltlons. — 
Badiatlon.— Theory of Exchanges.— Badiation and Temperature.— Thermodynamics.— 
Isothermal and Adlabatlc Changes.— Thermodynamics of Changes of State, and Soln> 
tions.— Thermodynamics of Badiatlon.- Index. 

" Well np-to^ate, and extremely clear and exact throughout. ... As clear as 
it would be possible to make such a text-book *'— Nature. 

Remaining Volumes in Preparation — 

LIGHT; MAGNETISM AND ELEOTBIOITY. 

LOKDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



50 CHARLES QRIFFW A OO.'S PUBLWATIONH, 

CRIfflH'S LOCAL COYERHMEHT HAIIPB00K8, 

WO&KS SUITABLB FOB MX7NICIFAL AND COUNTT BNOINBBB8, 

ANALYSTS, AND 0THBB8. 

Sea alio DatIm' Hvgiene, p. 90, and MacLeod's ColoKtotidn^, p. 110 General Catalogue. 

Oas Manufacture (The Chemlsta*y of)* A Handbook <m the Pro- 

dnetlon, Pnriflcation, and Testing of ninminatlng Gatjand the Abmj of Bye^Pro- 
dncts. By W. J. A. BumiiniLD, M.A., F.LO, F.C.8. with lUaitratlons. FOUSEB 
BPinov, Bevlsed. Vol. L, 7b. 6d. net. Vol. u., In prtparatum. [See page 77. 

WateP Supply : A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the 
Diatribntion of Water. By Beginald B. Middlitos, M.Intt.C.B., M .InBt.Meoh.B., 
F.S.L With Nmneroos Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8to. 8s. 6d. net. [See page 77. 

Central EleetPlcal Stations : Their Desim, Orffanisation, and Manage- 
ment. ByC. H. Wo]U>nfQHJLJl,A.K.C.,M.I.C.B. SaoOHDBDrnoN. 24s.net [Seep. 40 

Electricity Control. By Lsonabd Akdbbws, A.M.In8t.C.E., M.LKE. 
18s. 6d. net. [See page 46L 

Eleetrlelty Meters. By Hsnbt G. Solomon, A.M.In8t.£.E. 108. 
net. [See page 46. 

Trades' Waste : Its Treatment and Utilisation, with Special Reference 
to the Prevention of Bivers' Pollution. By W. Natlor, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
With Nomerons Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. net. [See page 76. 

Calcareous Cements : Their Nature, Preparation, and Uses. With 
some Bemarks upon Cement Testing. By Gilbert Bedqbatb, AssocInstCB., 
and Chas. Spaoucav, F.C.S. Seooxd Bdition. With Illustrations, Analytical 
Data, and Appendices on Costs, dkc. 16s. net. [Bee page 79. 

Road Making and Maintenance : A Practical Treatise for Engineers, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modem Praotioe. 
By Thomas Aitkrh, Assoc.M.InstC.B., ^. Sboond Edition, Bevised and Bn- 
larged. 21s.net. [See page 79. 

The Principles of Sewage Treatment. By Prof. Dunbar, of Ham- 
burg. Translated by H. T. Calvert, M.Sa, Ph.D., F.I.C. 16b. net. [See page 7(L 

light Railways at Home and Abroad. By Willlam Henby Colk, 

M.Inst.C.B., late Deputy Manager, North- Western Bailway, India. Large Svo, 
Handsome Cloth, Plates and illustrations. 16s. [See page 80u 

Practical Sanitation : A Handbook for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
hiterested in Sanitation. By Gio. Bbid. M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer, Staffordshire 
County CounciL With Appendix (re-written) on Sanitary Law, by Herbert Manley, 
M.A., M.B., D.P.H., Bainster-at-Law. Thirtesrth Bditior, Thoroughly Bevised. 
6s. [See page 78. 

Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of Town Dramage and 
Sewage and Befuse Disposal. By Francis Wood, A.M.Inst.C.B., F.G.8. Sioond 
BDinoN, Bevised. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. [See page TS^ 

Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By H. Droop Biohxond, F.I.C., Chemist to the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company. Sboond Bdition, Bevised. with Tables, Illustrations, Ac. Handaome 
Cloth. [See page 7S. 

Dairy Analysis: The Laboratory Book of. By H. Dboop Richmond, 
F.I.C. Fully Illustrated, Cloth. 28. 6d. net. [See page 78. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. With Chapters on Dairy Fanmns, 
The Diseases of Cattle, and on the Hygiene and Control of Supplies. By Edward F. 
VTlLLOuaHBT, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Loud, and Camb.), 6s. net. [See page 78. 

Flesh Foods: With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 
Bacteriological Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Inspectors, Analysta, 
and others. Bv C. Ainsworth Mitchell, B.A., F.LC, Mem. Council Soo. of Publie 
Analysts. With numerous lUustrations and a coloured Plate. 10s. 6d. [See page 78. 

Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wynteb Bltth, 
M.B..C.S., F.C.8., Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and M. W 3ltth, 
B.A., B.Sc. With Tables, Folding Plate, and Frontispiece. FiVTH BDlTioii, 
Thoroughly Bevised. 21s. [See page 78. 
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Demy 8vo, Handsome cloth, 84^. 

Stratigraplilcal Geology & Pakontology, 

OJV THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 
By ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S., 

or THm NATUXAL HIST. DBPARTMBNT. BKETISH MVSBUlf, UkTB PALiBONTOLOGXST TO TRB 
GBOLOGICAL SURVBY OF GRBAT BRITAIN, PAST PRBSIDBNT OF TH> 

GEOLOGICAL SOCXBTV, BTC 

TRUtb Aapt Viumeroud ZnblCB^ and Zbittst^ii platee* 

" No such compendium of geological knowledge has ever been brought toge^er ba&Mra.**— 
JVtsHmmtUr Rtvisw, 

" If Prop. SKKLRv'svoluinp was remarkable for its originality and the breadth of its viewk 
Hr. Ethxridgr fully justifies the assertion made in his preface that his book differs in ood 
itruction and detail mm. any known msnnal . . . Must take high rank amohg worr> 

OF RBFSRBNCB." — AtktHmMtH, 



AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEO LOG Ys 

WITH A SECTION ON PALjEONTOLOGY. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., RG.S. 

Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With Frontispiece and 

Illustrations. Cloth. los. 6d. 

GXNiSRAI. CONTXNT&-- 
PART I.— Sampling of' the Earth's Crust. 
PART II.— Examination of Minerals. 
PART III.— Examination of Rocks. 
PART IV.— Examination of Fossils. 

"Dbsbrvimg op thb highest PRAI8K. Here indeed are 'Aids' innumbrablb and 
INVALUABLE. All the directions are given with the utmost dearaess and precision. *— 

"That the work deserves its title, that it is full of 'Aids/ and in the highest degre« 
PRACTICAL,' will be the verdict of all who use it." — Nature. 



OPEIY-JLIIt STUDIES IM^ OJBOX^OOY 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

By PROFESSOR GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

For details, see Griffin's Introductory Science Series, p 85. 



Crown 8zv. Handsome Cloth. 2s. 6d, 

RESEARCHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 

OF 

THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. 

Inoluding the latest Discoveries and their Practical Applications. 

By dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 

Part I. — The Earth's Atmosphere in Remote Geological Periods. 
Part II. — The Atmosphere of our present period. Appendices ; Index. 

"The book should prove of interest to general readers, as well as to meteorologists ai>d 
other students of science." — Nature. 
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GBIFFiy'S "NEW LAND" SEMES. 

Practical Hcmd-Books far the Use oj Progpeetars, Explorers^ 

Settlers, Colonists, and all Interested in the opening 

tip and Development of New Lcmds, 

EDrPBD BY GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.8., 

Profenor of Geology In the Boyal College of Sdenoe for Ireland, and Examiner in 

the Univenity of London. 



In Oroum 8vo. JTancUome Cloth, 5«. 
With Numerous Maps Specially Dravm and Executed for this Work, 

NEW LANDS: 

THEIB BESOUBCES AND FBOSFECTIVB 

ADVANTAGES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, LL.D., P.RS.B., 

"A want admirably sopplied. . . . Has the advantage of being written by a pro- 
eased Geographer."— Oeo^otpMeo/ Journal. 



With m&ny Engravings and Photographs. Handsome Cloth, 4b. 6d. 

FOOD SUPPLY. 

By ROBERT BRUOE, 

Agricultaral Saperinteodent to the Royal Ihiblin Society. 

With Appendix on Preserved Foods by C. A. Mitchkll, B.A., F.LC. 

" The work is one which will appeal to those intending to become farmers at home 
or in the Golonies, and who desire to obtain a general idea of the true principles of 
farming in all its BKAsaBE8."^Joumal qf the Royal Colonial InsL 



Fifth Edition. With lUustrations, Handsome Cloth, 6s, 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

A Praotioat Handbook for Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, and all 
interested in the Opening up and Deuelooment of Mew Lands, 

By S. HERBERT COX, A8soc.R.S.M., M.In8t.M.M., F.G.S., 
Professor of Mining at the Boyal School of Mines. 

Gbnbbal Contxntb. — Introduction and Hints on G^logy— The Determine 
tion of Minerals : Use of the Blow-mpe, &c — Rock-forming Minerals and Non- 
Metallic Minerals of Commercial Value : Rock Salt, Bora^ Marbles, Idtho- 
Saphic Stone, Quartz and Opal, &c., &c. — Precious Stones wad Gems — Stratified 
eposits: Coal and Ores— Mineral Veins and Lodes — Irregular Deposits— 
Dvnamics of Lodes : Faults, ftc. — ^Alluvial Depodts — Noble Metals : Qold. 
Platinum, Silver, &c. — Lead — Mercury — Copper — Tin— ffinc— Iron — Nickel. 
&c — Sulmiur, Antimony, Arsenic, &c. — Comoustible Minerals — Petroleum 
General Mints on Prospecting — Glossary — Index. 

"Ihls ADMIRABLI LITTLS WORK . . . written With SOnNTIllO AOOUBAOT In 

olbar and Luan> style. ... An important addition to technical literature . . . 
—Mining JoumaL 
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SIR CLEMENT LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

Sixth Edition. With Frontispiece and 716 lUiutrations. Prioe 34s. 

ORE & STONE MINING 

By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sa, F.R.S., 

LATE PROPmSSOa OF If DflNG. ROYAL COLLBGB OP SCIBMCB. 

Revised, and brought up-to-date 
By BENNETT H. BROUGH, F.G.S., AssocR.S.M. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
MTROOOCTION. Mode of Ooeurrenee of lflnepalt.—PpospoetliMr.— Boring. 




Transport.— Hoisting 

Doseont and Aseont.— _ 

—Legislation affeeting Mlnei and Quarries. — "Condition of the Mlner.- 
4eeidents. —Index 

"We have seldom had the pleuore to review a work so thorough and c omp lete a» 
the present one. Both in manner and in matter it is far sitps&iob to antthing om 

m SPBOIAL 817BJB0T HITHKITO PUBLIBSSD IN ERGLAND."— ^tA«fUmi1l». 

'* Not only is this work the acknowledged tezt-book on metal mining in Great Britaia 
aed the Colonies, but that it is so regwded in the United States of America is evidenced 
1^ the fact that it Is the book on that subject recommended to Uie students in most of 
the mining schools of that country."— rA« Timet. 



Jn Crown 8vo. Handsome Oloth. With nearly 300 niastrations, many of 
them being full pa^e reproductions of views of great interest. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF MINING AND QUARRYING. 

An introductory Text-Book for Mining Students. 
By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.RS., 

Late Professor of Mining at the Boyal College of Scienoe. 

Gbnehal Contents. — Intboduotion. — Occurrence of Minerals. — Pro- 
specting. — Boring. — Breaking Ground. — Supporting Excavations. — Exploita- 
tion — fitaulage or Transport — Hoisting or Winding. —Drainage. — Ventilation. 
-Lighting. — Descent and Ascent —Dressing, &c. — Index. 

** A remarkably clear survey of the whole field of mining operations."— ii^nesr. 

" Barely does it fall to the lot of a reviewer to have to accord such unqualified praise as- 
this book deserves. . . . The profession generally have every reason to be gratefnl to 
Sir C. Le Neve Foster for having enriched educational literature with so admirable an 
elementary Text-book."— Jfintn^ JoumaL 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net 

THE INVESTIGATION OF MINE AIR: 

An Account by Severai Autiiora of the Nature, Significance, and Practical 

Methoda of Measurement of the Impurities met with in the 

Air of Collieries and Metalliferous Mines, 

EDITED BY 

Sir clement LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 
And J. S. HALDANE, M.D., F.R.S. 

We know of nochtng essential that has been omitted. The book is liberally supplied^ 
with illustrations of apparatus." — CcUUry GvArdian. 
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WORKS ON COAL»IWINING, 

Fifth Edition, Reviaed and Gareatly Enlarged. With 4 Plates and 

090 nioBtrations. Price 248. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF COLUERY MANAGERS AMD OTHERS 
EMQAQED IN COAL-MININQ. 

By HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES. F.G.S., 

Aaioc. Boyal School of Mines, General Manager of Sand well Park Oolliery. 

Gbnsbal Oontemts.— Geology.— Search for CoaL— Breaking Ground.— 
Sinking. — Preliminary Operations. — Methods of Working. — Haulage. ~ 
Winding. — Pumping. —Ventilation .—Lighting. —Works at Surface. — Pre- 
paration of Goal tor Market.— Index. 

" Quite THBBBSV BOOK of its kind . . . as pbaCtical in aim as a book can be . . . The 
lUustTHtions are ixciluivt."— ^<Acii«B«m. 

** We cordially recommend the work."— CoUiery Ovardian, 

" Will soon come to be regarded as the naaDABD wobx of its kind." Birmingham Dotty QamtitU. 



Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Re-set 
throughout Large Crown 8yo. Handsome Cloth. 12s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL COAL-MINING: 

L MANUAL FOR MANAGISBS, UNDSR-MANAGBRS. 
COLLIERY BNGIKlSfiRS, AND OTHBR8. 

With Worhed-oui ProbUms on Hcadage^ Primping, VentUcUum, Ac. 
Bt GEORGE L. KERR, M.K, M.Inst.M.E. 

Contents.— The Sources and Nature of Coal.— The Search for Coal.— 
Sinking.— Explosives. — Mechanical Wedges. — Rock Drills and Coal-cuttine 
Machines. — C^l-cnttine by Machinery.— Transmission of Power. — Modes 01 
Working^.- TimberinK Roadways.— Winding Coal. — Haulage. — Pumping.- 
Ventilation. — Safety Lamps. — Surface Arrangements, Surveying, Levelling, 
ko, 

"An isuhtiallt peaoticai. wobk, and can be confidently recommended. No department 
of Goal-Mining has been overlooked."— /^imritMers' Qauttt. 



Seoond Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 

With 200 niustrations. 3b. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, MINERS, AND OTHERS 
PREPARING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst.M.E. 

Contents. — Sources and Nature of CoaL — Exploration and Borinjf; for 
Coal. — Breaking Ground.— Explosives, Blasting, ac— Sinking and Fitting 
of Shafts.— Modes of Working. —Timbering Roadways.— Winding and 
Drawing. — Hanlag&— Pumping and Drainage.— Ventilation. — Cleaning and 
Sorting Coal.— Survesring, &c 

** An abandanoe of information conveyed in a popular and attractive form. . . . Will be 
of great use to all who are in any way interested in coal mining."— SooMsfc Oritie. 
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Thirteenth Edition, Revised. With Numerous Diagnuns. 

Cloth, 7S. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYING: 

For the vm of ttanagen of Mine$ and CoilierioB^ Studonta 
at the Royal Sohool of Minea, do. 

By BENNETT H. BROUGH, ASSOC.R.S.M., F.G.S., 

Formerly Instructor of Mine-Siirveving. Royal School of Mines. 

Contents. — General Explanations. — Measurement of Distances. — Miners 
Dial.— Variation of the Magnetic Needle. —Surveying with the Magnetic Needle 
in the Presence of Iron. — Surveying with the Fixed Needle.— TTie G^man Dial — ^^ 
The Theodolite. — Traversing Undei]p-ound.—Sur£ace Surveys with the Theodo- 
lite—Plotting the Survey. — Calculation of Areas. —Levelling. — Connection of the 
Underground and Surface Surveys.— Measuring Distances by Telescope.— Settin^- 
out.— Mine-Surveyinff Problems. — Mine Plans. — ^Application of the Magnetic 
Needle in Mining.— Photographic Surveys. — Appendices. — Index. 

" lU CLBAKMBSS of STYLB, LUCIDITY of DBSCRIPTION, and FULKBSS ofDBTAIL hare louT ago won 
for it a place unique in tile literature of tliis branch of mining enffineering, and the present emtioo fuUjr 
maintains the high stsadard of its predecessors. To the student, and to the mining engineer alilc«. rn; 
VALUB Is fawsdmable. TheiUustratioassTeexcellent.''— rA«jlAMti«e7«t(rMai: 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully lUiutrated. 6s. net. 

A HANDBOOK ON 

THEODOUTE SURVEYING AMD LEVELLING. 

For the use of Students in Land and Mine Surveying. 

By Professor JAMES PARK, F.G.S. 

Contents. — The Scope and Object of Surveying. — Land Surveying. — 
The Theodolite, ^^hains and Steel Bands. — ObBtaclea to AUignment. — 
Meridian and Bearings. — The Theodolite Traverse. — Co-ordinates of a 
Station. — Calculation of Omitted or Connecting Line in a Traverse. — 
Calculation of Areas. — Subdivision of Land. — Triangulation. — Determina- 
tion of True Meridian, Latitude and Time. —Levelling. — Railway Curves. 
— Mine Surveying. — Surveying Boreholes. — ^Index. 

" A book^ which should prove as useful to the professional surveyor as to the 
atadent. "—Nature. 



SacoND Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Illustrated. 68. 

MINING GEOLOGY. 

A TSXT-BOOS FOR MININa STUDENTS AND MINERS. 

By prof. JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.In8t.M.M., 

Professor of Mining and Director of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Director 
Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist to the 

Government or New Zealand 

1 1 GSNBBAL CONTSMTS.— Introduction. - Classification of Mineral Deposits.— Ore Veins, 
tneir Filling, Age, and Structure.— The Dynamics uf Lodes and Beds. -Ore Deposits 
Genetically Considered— Ores and Minerals Considered Economically.— Mine Sampling 
and Ore Valuation.- The Examination and Valuation of Mines.— Indkx. 

"A worlc which should find a place in the library of every mining engineer."— 
Minifig Worl d. 
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WOBKS FOB MINEBS AND STUDENTS. 



Third Edition. In Crown Bvo, Handsome Cloth. With 30 New 

lUuetrtUions, 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. 

By D. burns, M.E., M.Inbt.M.E., 

Leetorer 00 Mioiiiff and Geology to the Glugow and West of Sootland Teobnioal College. 

Units of Measarement, Conductors, &c. — ^The Theory of the Dynamo.— The 
Dsrnamo, Details of Constmotion and Working. — ^Motors.— Lighting Installa- 
tions in Collieries. — Pumping b^ Electricity. — Electrical Saokge. — Coal 
Cutting. — MiBcellaneons Applications of Electricity in Mines. — CotA Mines 
Regulation Act (Electricity). — lyoKZ. 

"A dear and oonciae introduction to electrical practice In collieries."— Jfinin^ 
JoumaL 

In Crown 8vo, Haudsome Cloth. 8b. 6d. net. 

MINING LAW OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Bt CHARLES J. ALFORD, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M. 

CoNTBNTS. — The Principles of Mining Law. — The Mining Law of Great 
Britain.— British India. — Ceylon.— Burma. — The Malay Penusula —British 
North Borneo.— Egypt— Cyprus.— The Dominion of Canada. — British 
Guiana.— The Gold Coast Colony and Ashanti. — Cape of Good Hope. — 
Natal. — Orange River Colony. — Transvaal Colony. — Rhodesia. — The 
Commonwealth of Australia. — New Zealand, &c. — Index. 

" Cannot faU to be useful ... we cordially recommend the book."— Jftntn^r World. 



Fourth Edition. In Large 8vo. Price 10«. M. 

MINE ACCOUNTS AND MINING BOOE-EEEPING. 

Fop Students, Managers, Seeretaries, and others. 

With Examples taken from Actual Praet/ce of Leading Companit*. 

By JAMBS GUNSON LAWN, A.KaM., A. M.Inst. C.E., F.G.S., 
Head of the Mining Department, Camborne School of Mines. 

Edited bt Sib C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

**It seema impohiblb to soffffest how Mr. Lawh's book ooold be made more oomplbtb or 
more valuabls, carefbl, and BKXULxmtiT^*''—Aee(nuUamtt* MagoHne. 



Second Edition. In Pocket Size, Strongly Bound in Leather, Ss. 6d. 
Provided with Detachable Blank Pages for MS. 

THE MINING ENGINEERS' REPORT BOOK 

AND DIRECTORS' AND SHAREHOLDERS' GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. 

By EDWm R. FIELD. M.Inst.M.M. 

With Notes on the Valuation of Property, and Tabulating Reports, 

Useful Tables, and Examples of Calculations, do. 

*' An ADMISABLT oompUed book which Mining Bngineers and Managers will find 

■XXRBiCBLT VSKWUL."— Mining JownaL 



In Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. Illustrated. 10b. 6d. net. 

A DICTIONARY OF 

SPiHISH m SPAHISH-AWERICAN 1II1IIH&, lETiLLURGICiL 

AND ALUED TERMS. 

To which some Portuguose and Portuguese- Amerlowa {BraiUian) Terme are adtled. 

By EDWARD HALSE, A.R.S.M., 

Mem. Inst Ming, and Metall., of ibe Eng. Inst of Ming, and MetalL Engn., Ac, &c. 

" Will be fonnd of the greatest sarrlce to the mining profession."— Jfiit<«g JoumaL 
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voass oy spncnrg, ag Loaryas, "fco^ 

In Medium 8vo, Haadsome Cloth. With 18 Figures in the Text, 
and 19 FoldiDg Plates. lOs. 6d. net. 

SHiLFT-SINKING IN DIFFICULT GASES. 

By J. RIEMER, 
Translated by J. W. BROUGH, A.M.In8t.C.E. 

Contents. — Shaft Sinking by Hand.— Shaft Sinking by Boring.— The 
Freezing Method. — ^The Sinking Dram Process.— Bibuo«rafhy.— Index. 

**Iha tnnslstor deserves the thanks of the mining oommaolty for placing this 
valnable work before them. . . .- The work is one which every mining engineer 
should include in his iibrsrj."— Jfinin^ WoHd. 



Sboond Edition, Revised. In lArfte 8vo, with Numeroos Illustrations 

and Folding Ptotes. 10s. 6d. 

BLASTING : AND THE USE OF EIPLOSIYfiS. 

By OSOAR GXJTTi\IA.NN, M.Inst.O.E., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Contents. — Historioal Sketch. — Blasting Materials. — Qualities and 
Handling of Explosives. — The Choice of Blasting Materials. — ^Preparation 
of Blasts. — Chamber Mines. —Charging of Boreholes. — Determination of 
Charge. — Blasting in Boreholes. —Firing. —Results of Working. — Various 
Blsstmg Operations. — Index. 

" Should prove a vadt-m^um to Mining Engineers and all engaged in practical work." 
-froM amd Coal Trades Rtvirm, 



In Medium 8vo, Cloth. With many Illustrations in the Text 
Four Full Page Plates and Four Folding Tables. 68. net. 

NEW METHODS OF 

TESTING EXPLOSIVES. 

By 0. E. BICHEL. 
Translated and Edited by ALEX. LARSEN, M.Inst.C.E. 

Contents. — Introductory. — Historical. — Testing Stations. — Power 
Gauges. — Products of Combustioa. — Rate of Detonation. — Length and 
Duration of Flame. — After-Flame Ratio. — Transmission of Explosion. — 
Conclusions. — Efficiency. 

"Its pages bristle with suggestions and actual experimental results to an extent 
seldom found in a volume of Ave times its size/'— ilrm« and Explosives. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

A MANUAL ON 

ELECTRICAL SIGNALLING IN MINES. 

By GERALD J. HOOGHWINKEL, M.Inst.E.E., M.LMin.E. 

CoNTBRTS.— SEOTION I.— Electric Haulage Signals— (a) Acoustic Signals.— <fr) Optical 
Signals.— <c) Acoustic Optical Signals.— Current Supply.— Batteries.— Accumulators.— 
Main Supply.— Design and Construction of Signallini; Installations.— Maintenance of 
Signalling; Installations. Section II.— Electric Shaft Signals— (a) Acoustic Signals.— (6) 
Electro-Mechanical Signals.— (c) Optical Acoustic Signals.— Signals for Winding Minerals. 
—For Winding Men.— Signalling from the Cage. — Emergency Signals.- Bells.— Mine 
Telegraphs.- Mine Telephones. Section III.— Special Applications in Mines. 
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Second Edition, Beviaed Throughtmt, In Medium 8vo. h'Uh 
yttmeroua i^lates, Mapn, and Illustrations. 21«. nH. 

CYANIDINC GOLD & SILVER ORES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cyanide Process; its Application, 
Methods of Working, Design and Construction of 

Plant, and Costs. 

By H. FORBES JULIAN, 

Mlnipg and Metallarglcal Bnglneer : Specialist in Gold : Xiate Teohnlttl Advlter of the 
Deataohe Gold and Silber Bchelde Anstalt, Frankfort-on-Maine. 

And EDGAR SMART, A.M.LO.E., 

OlTll and Metallurgical Bnginear. 

" A handsome volume of 400 pages which will be a valuable book of reference for all 
auoclated with the process."— JvinirH^ Jowmal, 

' ■ The authors are to be congratulated upon the production of what should prove to be 
a standard work."— P(V^' Magaeiiu» 



In Large Crown 8vo. With 13 Plates <xnd many lUustrationa in the Text. 

Handsome Cloth. Is. 6d. net, 

THE GTAMIDE PROCESS OF GOLD EXTRACTION. 

A Text-Book for the Use of Metallurgieta and Students at 

BohoolB of M/nea, Ao. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., 

?rof eMor of Mlnlns and Director of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Direetor 

Thames School of lOnes, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist 

to the Government of New Zealand. 

Fourth English Edition. Thoroughly Reyised and Greatly Enlareed. 
With additional details oonceming the Siemens-HaUke and other 
recent prooeesea. 
" Deserves to be ranked as amongst the bbt of ixibtixoxebatism."— J/iniiv JcwnmL 



Third Edition, Reviaed. With Plates (tnd Illustrations. Cloth, 3$. 6d. 

GETTI NG GOLD: 

A OOLD-MININQ HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICALi MEN. 

By J. 0. F. JOHNSON, F.G.S., A.I.M.E., 

life Member Aastralasian Mine-Managers' ABsodatioa 

Gxnbral Contents.— Introdnctory : ProBpecting (Alluvial and General)— 
Lode or Reef Pros^eoting — Gknenology of Gtold— Aunferoua Lodes — Drifts- 
Gold Extraction— Lixiviation — Calcination — Motor Power and its Transmission 
- Company Formation — Mining Applianoes and Methods — Austnlasiaii 
Mining Regulations. 

*' PBAoncAL from begimiing to end . . . deals thoroughly with the Prospeotfais 
Sinking, Crushing, and Bxtraction of gold."— IMC Auatratanan. 



In Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Fancy Cloth Boards, 48. dd. 

GOLD SEEKING IN SOUTH AFRICA; 

A Handbook of Hints for intending Explorers, Prospectors. 

and Settlers. 

By THBO KASSNER, 

Mine Manager, Author of the Geological Sketch Map of the De Kaap Gold Fields. 

With a Chapttr on the Agricultural Proapeots of South Africa. 
" A» fasejpating as anything ever penned by Jules Verne.'*— ^Aicoii Conunerce. 
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METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS & ASSAYING : 

A THRBB YEARS' COUR8B 

FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF MINES. 

By VV. a. MACLEOD, B.A, B.Sc., A.O.S.M. (N.Z.), 

PormerirAMlat.- Director. Ttumn School of Mines (N.Z.), a&d Loetarer In OhemUtry, Ualvenit^ 
of TtemanU : Director of Queensland Goremment School of Mines, Oharters Towers : 

And CHAS. WALKER, F.C.S., 

konstrator in Chemistry, Sjdnej UniTersH/ ; ] 
and Metallurgj. Charters Towers School of Mines 

Part I. — QiuJit*tive Analysis and Preparation and Properties of Gases. 
Part U. ^Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. Part III. — Assaying, 
Technical Analysis (Gas, Water, Fuels, Oils, &c. ). 

"The publlcatioD of this volame tends to prove that the teaching of metalluxglcal 
analytlt and assaying in Anstralla rests in competent hands."— iVoture. 



Fonnerlj Asslst^-Demonstrator in Cbemistry.^jdnej UniTersH/ ; Lecturer In CliemistKy 
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In Crown 8vo, Beautifnlly Illustrated with nearly 100 
Microphotographs of Steel, &c. 7s. 6d. net. 

MICROSCOPIC ANALYSIS OF METALS. 

By FLORIS OSMOND & J. E. STEAD, F.R.S., F.IC. 

Contents.— Metallography considered as a method of Assay. — Micro- 
graphic Analysis of Carbon Steels. — Preparation of Specimens. — Polishing. 
— Constituents of Steel ; Ferrite ; Cementite ; Pearlite ; Sorbite ; Martensite : 
Hardenite ; Trooetite ; Austenite. — Identification of Constituents.— -Detailed 
Examination of Carbon Steels. — Conclusions, Theoretical and Practical. — 
A^pparatus employed.— Appendix. 

" Iliere has been no work previously published in English calculated to be so useful to 
the student in metallographlc research."— /ron and &teel Trades' Journal. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome cloth. With 102 IlluBtrations. 6s. net. 

A HANDBOOK ON 

Their Structure and Constitution. 
By gilbert H. GULLIVER, B.Sa, F.RS.E. 

Contents.— Methods of Investigation.— Solution Theory, and tne Chemical Equili- 
brium of Mixed Bubstances.— Binary Alloys in which no Definite Chemical Compounds 
are Formed.— Binary Alloys which Show Evidence of the Formation of Definite Chemioal 
Compounds.— Equilibrium Conditions in Metallic Mixturea— The Bronzes, Brasses and 
the Steels.— Alloys of more than two Metals.— Bibliography.— Imdbx. 

*' Probably the clearest and best exposition of the portion of the field with which the 
author treats which has hitherto appeared in the English lwaguAge."—Enffineer, 



rniKO Edition. With Folding Plates and Many Illustrations. 36s. 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS 

FROM THEIR ORES 
By J ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.Inst.O.K, F.C.S., F.O.S., <feo. 
And H. BAUERMAN, V.P.G.S. 
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Bboomd Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-set Throughout on Larger Page, 
WUh ValucMe Bibliography, New Maps, JUustraiions, dfe, 46s. net. 

A TRBATiSE ON 

i=>ETi^oi4E"cr:iNwd:. 

By sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

D.Sc. F.U.8.E., AMOC.IN8T.0.E. F.1.0. 

CoiiTlUiT&— Sbotion L: Historloal Account of the Petroletiin Induitty.— Seouom IL: 
Oeologlcal and Qeographlcal Distribution of Petroleum and Natural Oas.— SBonoH III.: 
The Chemical andPhyBlcal Propertiee of Petroleum and Natural Oas.>-SaoTloir IV.: 
The Origin of Petroleum and Natural Oas.— Sbotion V.: The Production of Petroleum, 
Natural Oas, and Ocokerite.— Skction VI.: The Beilninff of Petroleum.— Sbotiom VIL: 
The Shale Oil and Allied Industries.— SBonon YIIL: The Transport, Storage, and Dis- 
tribution of Petroleum.— Sbction IX. : The Testing of Crude Petroleum, Petroleum and 
Shale Oil Products, Ozokerite, and Asphalt.— Sbotion X. : The Uses of Petroleum and 
its Products.— Sbotion XI. : statutory. Municipal, and other Aegulations relating to 
the Testing, Storage, Transport, and Use of Petroleum and its Products.— APPBHDICM. 
—BiBLiooiLAPHY.— Index. 

*'It ia Indlspntably the most oompreheQai^e and complete treatise on petroleum, and this 
stotemcnt Is true, no matter on what branch of the Industry a test of its merits is made. It is 
the only book In existence which glres the oil man a clear and reliable ontllne of the growth and 
preientHlay condltirin of the entire petroleam world. . . . There is a wonderftiliy complete 
collection of plates and illustrations. —PalroZntm World. 



Second Edition, Revised, ^ith lU%istrat%oiis. Price 8*. 6<£. net. 

A HANDBOOK ON PETROLEUM. 

FOR INSPECTORS UNDER THE PETROLEUM ACTS, 

And foi* those enflniflred In the Storase, Transport, Distribution, and Industrial 

Use of Petroleum and its ProcTucts, and of Calcium Carbide. With 

suffgestlons on the Construction and Use of Mineral Oil Lamps. 

By captain J. H. THOMSON, 

H.M. Chief Inspector of Bxplosivec 

And sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

Author of '*A Treatise on Petrdlenm.'' 
** A Tolume that will enrich the world's petroleam liteiature, and render a service to the 
British branch of the Indobtry. . . . Beiiable, indispensable, a brilliant contribution. *— 
PMrotoam. 

In Crown 8yo. Fully Illustrated. 28. 6d. net. 

THE LABORATORY BOOK OF MINERAL OIL TESTING. 

By J. A. HICKS, 
Chemist to Sir Boverton Sedwood 
Should b« on the shelves of erery analytical chemiit in practice."— CAemf oat Trade Journal. 

In Large Crown 8yo, Cloth. Fully Illustrated 6a. net. 

O I I^ F XJ E I^: 

ZT8 SUPPLY, OOMPOSITIOK, AND APPLIOATIOK. 

By SIDNEY H. NORTH, 

LATB BDITOB Of THB '* FRBOLBUM BiyiXW." 

C0NTKHT8.— The Sources of Supply.— Economic Aspect of liquid FueL— Chemical 
Composition of Fuel Oils.— Conditions of Combustion in Oil Fuel Furnaces.— Early 
Methods and Experiments.— Modem Burners and Methods.— Oil Fuel for Marine Pur- 
posea.- For Naval Purposes.— On Locomotives.— For Metallurgical and other Purposes. 
—Appendices. — Imdkz. 

'^ Everyone interested in this important question will welcome Mr. North's excellent 
text-book."- i^oture. 

THB PBTROL.BUM LAMP: Its Choiee and Use. A Guide 

to the Safe Employment of the Paraffin Lkmp. By Capt. J. H. 
Thomson and Sir BovsRTON Redwood. Illustrated, is.net. 

" A work which will meet every purpose for which it has been written."- Pefreleum. 
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GBIFFIN'S METAIiLUBGIOAIi SERIES. 



Sixth Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerabhr Enlarged. Large 

8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Micro-Fhotographic 

Plates of different varieties of Steel. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

BY 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B.. D.C.L., F.R.S., A.R.S.M., 

Late Chemist and Asaayer of the Riiyal Mint, and Pirofeator of Metallurgy 

in the Royal College of Science. 

Revised throughout by F. W. HARBORD, A.R.S.M., F.I.C. 

Oknbeal Comtbmts.— The Relauon of Metallurgy to Chenustiy*—Physical Propertieft 
of Metals.— Alloys. The Thennal Treatment of Metals. — Fuel and Thermal Measurements. 
— Maiexials and Products of Metallurgical Processes.— Furnaces.— Means of Supplying Aii 
to Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemisby.—'^pical Metallui^cal Processes.— ^The Micro-Stxucture 
of Metals and Allosrs.— Economic Considerations. 

" No English text-book at all approaches this in the oOMFLBTBMBSb with 
which the most modem views on the subject are dealt with. Profiessor Austen's 
volume will t>e invaluablb, not only to tHe student, but also to those wbosr 
knowledge of the art is far advanced. "---OkMt^a/ News. 



Fifth Edition, Revised, Considerably Enlarged, and in part Re- written. 
With Frontiapieoe and numerous lUnstrationi. 218. 

THE METALLURGY OF GOLD. 

BT 

T. EIRKE ROSE, D.ScLond., AfiSOG.R.S.M.. 

Chemist and Anayer p/* the Royal Mini. 

GniXBAL CONTBNTB.— The Properties of Gold and its AUoyi.— Cbemlatiy of the 
Compoonds of Gold.— Mode of Occurence and Distribution of Gold.— Shallow Placer 
Deposits.- Deep Placer Depoaita.— Qnarts Cmahlnff In the Stamp Battery.— Amalgam- 
ation in the Stamp Battery.— Other Forms of Omahing and Amalgamating Machineiy. 
—Concentration m Gold Mills.- Diy CraahlDg.—Be-grmdiDg.— Boasting.— Ghlormation : 
The Plattoer Process, The Barrel Process, The Vat-Solution Process.— The Cyanide 
Process.— Chemistiy of the Cyanide Process.— Refining and Parting of Gold Bullion. 
—Assay of Gold Ores.— Assay of Gold Bollion.- Statistics of Gold Prodnction.— Bibllo- 
Taphy.— INDBX. 

' * A ooMPmsHmraiyB PBAonoAL tbb^tisb on thla important sabject"— 2%< TImu. 

'*The KOST ooMPLsn desoription of the OHLORorAixoH fbooisb whieh haa yet heen pob- 
Uahed.*'— Jfteiiv /oumo^ 

"Adapted for all who are interested in the Gold Mining Indostry, being free from taoii- 
nicaJities as far as poaaible, bat is more partioolarly of value to those engaged in the 
Indostry.**— CS(9< nmst. 
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SsooND Edition, Revised Throughoat and Enlarged. Illustrated. 

THE METALLURGY OF LEAD. 

By H. F. COLLINS, A8Boc.R.S.M., M.IifBT.M.M. 

A Complete and Bzhanstive Treatise on the ManufiBbctare of Lead, 
with Sections on Smeltinff and DesiWerisation, and Chapters on the 
Assay and Analysis of the Materials involved. 



"A THOBOUOHLT SOUXD and UBeful digest. May with ■WRT oomfibihos be 
Noomm«nd«d."— JfffiirH^ Jcwmal. 



SsooND Edition, Revised Throughout and Enlarged. Illustrated. 

THE METALLURGY OF SILVER. 

Comprising Details regarding the Sources and Treatment of Silver 
Ores, together with Descriptions of Plant, Machinery, and Processes of 
Manofaoture, Refining of Bullion, Cost of Working, &c. 

" The aathor has fociined ▲ largb amount or valuablk niroKiiATiON into a 
oonvenient fonn. . . . The aathor has evidently oonalderable practical experience, 
and deeoribes the various prooeeses clearly and weW— Mining Jcwmal. 



Just Published. With Frontispiece in Colours, and Beautiful Series 

of Photo-micrographs. 12s. 6d. net. 
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AND THEIB INDUSTBIAIi APPLICATIONS. 
By EDWARD F. LAW, A.R.S.M. 

GONTBMTS. — Iutroduction.- Properties of Alloys. — Methods of Inveati^^atlou. — 
Coustitation. — Influence of Temperature on Properties. — Corrosion of Alloys.— Copper 
Alloys, Brass, Bronzes. — Special Brasses and Bronzes.— German Silver and Bflscellaneoua 
Copper Alloys. — White Metal Alloys.— Anti-Friction Alloys. — Alnminium Alloys.— 
SllTer and Oold Alloys.— Iron Alloys.— Miscellaueoua Alloys (Amalgams, dtc.).— Indbx. 
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Third Edition, Revised. With Numerous lUuBtratioiiB. Large 8vo. 

Handaome Cloth. 268. net. 

With Additional Chapter on The Eleotrio Smelting of SteeL 

THE HETALLUR6T OF STEEL. 

By F. W. HARBORD, Assoc.RS.M., F.LC. 

With 37 PUtes, 280 liiafltratioiis in the Text, and nearly 100 Micro- 

Sectiona of Steel, and a Section on 

THB MECHANICAL TRBATMBNT OF 8TBBL, 

By J. W. HALL, A.M.Inst.C.B. 

Absidgbd OoimnRS.— The Plant, Maohlnwr, Methods and Ohemistrr of the Beeeemar 
and of the Open Hearth Prooeaaes (Aoid and BaBlo.— The Meonanical Treatment of Steel 
oomprlslng Mill Praotioe, Plant and Machinery. ~ The Inflnenoe of Metalloldt, Ueat 
Treatment. Special Steels, Mioroetractnre. Testing, and Speoifloations. 

The Emgtmeer isTi, at the oondaiion of a reriew of this book :— " We oannofc oonclode without 
eameitlr recommending all who may be Interested as makers or users of steel; whloh practically 
means the whole of the en|ineering profession, to make thmnseWes acquainted with it as speedily 
as possible, and this may oe the more easily done as the published price, considering the sise 
of the book. Is extremely moderate." 



Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With many new Plates. 

168. net. 

THE METALLURGT OF IRON. 

By THOMAS TURNER, Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Profeuor of MeUMwrgy in the Univenity of Birmingham, 

Otteral CoiKsiite.— Early History of Iron.^Modem History of Iron.— The Age of Steel. 
— Ohlet Iron Ores.— Preparation of Iron Ores.— The Blast Furnace.— The Air need in the 
Blast Furnace. — Beoctions of the Blast Furnace.— The Qaeeous Products of the Blast 
Furnace— The Fuel used in the Blast Furnace.- Slags and Fuxes of Iron Smelting.— 
Properties of Oast Iron. — Foundry Practice. — Wrought Iroa —Indirect Production of 
Wrought Iron.— The Paddlln< Process.— Further Treatment of Wrought Iron. -Corrosion 
of Iron and Steel. 

"A IHOROUOHLT ussruL BOOK, which brings the sabiect up to dati*. Op 
•BRAT TALUS to those engaged hi the iron industry.** — Minmg Journal, 



*»* For Professor Turner's Lectures on Iron- Founding, see page 68 



Just Published. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Folly Illustrated. 
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Its History, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, Metallurgy, Usea and 
Preparation. Analysis, Production and Valuation. 

By C. Y. WANG, M.A., B.Sc, 

Mem Am. Inst. Mininff Bug. ; Mem. Iron and Steel Institute ; Mining Engineer to 

the Chung Lou General Mining Company ; Geologist for the 

Hunan Provlnoe, China, Ac, Ac. 
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Tfnth Edition. With Tables and lUustiationi. Cloth, loa. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ASSAYING: 

Am- Hn MM of StudwtU, Mlm Mamgon, A»miifm% do. 
By J. J. BERINGER, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Public Aiudyil for, axid L«ctiu«r to the Mining Anodation of, ComwnU. 

And C. BERINGER, F.C.S., 

Lftte Chief Anayer to the Rio TinCo Copper Comiwny, London, 

OamKAL Co w 'f aw r a — Pakt I. — iNraoDUCTOKV ; Manipolation : Samolitic ; 
Drying ; Calmlatinn of Rciulti Lnboretoiy-boolci and Reports. MrrHon : Dry Gmvi- 
netnc; Wet Grairinietric— Volumetric Ainyt: Tltrametnc^ Colorimetric, Gmometrio— 
Wttghing and Measnring---Reagaits— Formula^ Equations, ftc.— Specific Gravity. 

Pakt II.— Mstals : JDeteotion and AsiaT oi^ Silver, Gold, Platinum, Mercury. Copper, 
Lead, ThalKwrn, Biamudu Andmonv, Iron, Nickel, Cobalt, Snc, Cadmitim, Tin, Tungtten, 
IRtanium* Manganeie* C^* 'f?**'*H*"'*i ftc* Karthi AUcaiies. 

Pabt III.— Nom-Mbtals : Oxygen and Oxides ; The Hatogent— Sutohnr and Sul- 
p h a t e s AiMnic, Phosphorus, Nitrogen— SlUoon, Carbon, Boron— Uaeful Tables. 

" A BBALLY MaaxTOBiout WOBK, that may be safely depended upon either far systematic 
instoructiott or for renranoe* — iV«s4Mfv. 

"This work is one of the anr of itt IdDd.'—Smg imn '. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illnstrated. 38. net 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 

PRACTICAL METALLURGY. 

By prof. THOMAS TURNER, A.RS.M., F.I.C, 

Professor of Metallurgy in the Uniyersity of Birminghain. 

Contents.— Intooduction.—Samplluff and Weighing.— Metals and Alloys.— Oxidation 
and Reduction.— Bxamination of Fire Clay.— Slags and Fluxes.- Examination of Fuel- 
Iron Ores.— Determination of Muffle Temperatures.- Silver and Silver Assay.— Assay of 
Silver Bullion.— Assay of Silver Ores.— Gold Aasay.— Assay of Gold Ores.— Properties 
of Mercury. — Micro-Structure of Metala— Iron and Steel. — Electro-Deposition. — 
Appendix.— Index. 

"It is an excellent and handy book for its purpose, and will have a far wider range 
of usefulness than for class work alone."— Prac^tco^ Engineer, 



Fourth Edition, Reviud, With Numerom lUtuiraliona, 6s. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. 

Inolnding the Author's PRAcmaAL Laboratobt Couksb. 
By a. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.I.C, F.O.S., 

Professor of Metallorg^ in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Teohnioal College. 

General CONTBNT8.—Introduction.— Properties of the Metala— Combustion.— Fuels. 
—Refractory Materiala— Furnaces.- Occurrence of the Metals In Nature.— Prepsration 
of the Ore for the Smelter.— Metallurgical Processes.— Iron.— Steel.— Copper.— Lead.— 
Zinc and Tin.— Silver.— Gold. — Mercury.— Alloys.- Applicatious of Klbctkicitt to 
Metallurgy.— Laboratory Course. 

" Just the kind of work for Students commxvcixg the study of U etallnrsy, or for Exoiirxxxiiio 
Students."— PracHoal Engineer. 

lOilOOH: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. 8TRAHD. 



ELECTRO'METALLUHQY, ETO. 67 

In Large 8vo. Handaome Cloth. Prioe 4b. 

QDANTITATIYE METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS. 

TABLES FOR LABORATORY USE. 

ON THE PRINCIPLE OF "GROUP" SEPARATIONS. 

By J. JAMES MORGAN, P.O.S., M.S.C.I, 

** The Author may be ooaoBATULATBO on the wsy him work has been oantod o«t"> 
The Rngimmr. 



Thikd Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-written. 
A TRBATI8B ON 

ELECTRO -METALLURGY: 

Bmbradng the AppUoation of Bleotrolyais to the Plating, Depositing, 

Smelting, and Refining of various Metals, and to the Repro- 

daction of Prinl^ig Snr&ces and Art- Work, &o. 

BY 

WALTER G. MCMILLAN, F.LC, P.C.S., 

LaU Leetiwrtr in MeUUlwrffy at Maton CiiUge, Birmingham. 

Thoroughly Revised by W. R. COOPER. 

" Excellent, . . . oDe of the best and most cok plbtb manoals hitherto published 
on Electro-Metallurgy."— £2ee£rioaZ JUview (on the Second EditionX 



SsooND Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. In large 8vo. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Three Folding- Plates. 2l8. neL 

ELEGTEIG SMELTIlSfG- & EEEin]Sr&: 

A Practical Manual of the Extraction and Treatnnent 
of Metals by Electrical Methods. 

Being the '< Eubktbo-Mrallubois " of Db. W. BORCHBRS. 

Translated from the Latest German Edition by WALTER G. M'MILLAN^ 

F.I.C.. F.as. 

OONTIBNTS. 

Pabt I. — Alkalies and Alkaijni Eabth Mbtai^: Mafliesinm, 
Lithium, Beryllium, Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, Strontium, Barium, 
the Carbides of the Alkaline Earth Metals. 

Pabt II.— Thb Eabth Mbtau: Aluminium, Cerium, Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Pabt IH. — Thb Hbavy Mktals : Copper, Silver, Gold, Zinc and Cad- 
mium, Mercury, Tin, Lead, Bismuth, Antimony, Chromium, Molybdenum, 
Tungsten, Uranium, Manganese, Iron, Nickel, Cobalt, and the Platinum 
Group. 

" C0MFBBHXH8IVB and authobitativb . . . not only full of valuable hi fob- 
KATioir, but gives evidence of a thorough insioht into the technical valub and 
PO88IBILITIB8 of all the methods dlsouBsed."— rA« Bleetrician. 

" Dr. BOEOHBRS' WBLL-KNOWN WORK . . . must OF NB0B8SITT BE AOQUIBED by 

•very one interested in the subject. Exoelleetly put into English with additional 
matter by Mr. V.^Mxllais.''— Nature. 
" Will be of QBBAT BEBVIOK to the practical man and the Student. "—JRaeCrM 9msUino. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITED EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In Mediwn 8vo, Handsome Cloth, Fully Illustrated. 15s, net. 

NERAL. FQUNDRY PRACTICE: 

A Praoticai Handbook f6r Iron^ Steel and Brass Founders, 
Metallurgists, and Students of Metallurgy. 

By a. M^'WILLIAM, A.R.S.M., and PERCY LONGMUTR. 

COMTBNTS.— Introduction.— Oenenl Properties of Matter.— Hoaldlng Sandi.— Ftwdng 
.Sands and Facings. — Foundry Tools. — Moulding Boxes. — Handling Material in the 
Foundry. — Open Sand Moulding.— Cores.— Elementary Aspects of Moulding.— Oreen 
Sand Moulding.— Securing Cores in Moulds.— Moulding from Quides.— Bench, Oddside, 
and Plate Moulding.— Machine Moulding.— Dry Sand Moulding —Loam Moulding.— 
Chill Casting.— Casting on other Metals.— -Burning.— Weighting and Binding Materials. 
—Shrinkage, Contraction, and Wiping.— Dressing Castings.— Common Faults due to 
Mould and Pattern.— Malleable or Wrought Iron, Steel ana Malleable Cast Iron.— Cast 
Iron.— Befractory Materials.— Fuels and Furnaces.— Mixingby Analysis.— Kemelttng.— 
Working the Cupola.— Further Treatment of Cast Iron.— High Temneraturo Measure- 
ment.- Steel.— Notes on Metals other than Iron. — Alloys.— Mecnanical Testing.— 
Micrographic Analysis.— Common Faults.— Foundry Management.— Indbx. 

*' The student of foundry work . . . needs no other text-book. . . . The book 
contains a tremendous amount of information, and is well written. '*—J9n^'nMr«n^ Timeg. 



Kxtra Crown 8vo. With 48 lUustrations. 3«. 6d, net. 

LECTURES ON IRON-FOUNDING. 

By THOMAS TURN'ER, .M.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Professor of Metallurgy in the University of BirminghiUL. 

CoMTSNTS.— Varieties of Iron and Steel.— Application of Cast Iron.— History. — Pro- 
duction.— Iron Ores.— Composition.— The Blast Furnace.— Materials.— Reactions.— 
Grading Pig Iron. — Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Manganese. Aluminium, 
Arsenic, Copper, and Titanium. —The Foundiy. — (General Arrangement. — B,e-meltlng 
Cast Iron. — i'he Cupola. — Fuel Used. — Changes due to Be-meltlng. — Moulds and 
Moulding.— Foundry Ladles.— Pourins and Pouring Temperature.— Common Troubles.— 
Influence of Shape and Size on Strength of Castings.— Tests. 

"Ironfounders will And much information in the book."— /ron Trade Circular 
Ry land's). 

In Lanje Uo^ Library Style, Beautifully lUustrated with tO Plafes^ many 
in Ctdours^ and 94 Figures in the Text. £2, 28. nU. 

PREICIOXJS STOM^EIS: 

Thelp Ppopeptles, Ooouppenoes, and Uses. 

A Treatise for Dealers, Manufacturers, Jewellers, and for all 
Collectors cuid others Interested in Qems. 

By Dr. MAX BAUER) op the Univkrsity op Marburg. 

Translated bt L. J. SPENCER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.S. 

** I'he plates are remarkable for their beauty, delicacy, and truthfulness. A glance at 
them alone is a lesson on precious stones, whilst the perusal of the work itself should 
add a new interest to any casket of Jewels or cabinet of gems, or even to a jewellers' 
window, "—il tA^TkVUfTk 



In Large Crown 8vo, With Numerous fUustrations, 8s, 6d, 

THE ART OF THE GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 

A Manual on the Manipulation of Gold and the 
Manufacture of Personal Ornaments. 

By THOS. B. WIGLEY, 

Headmaster of the Jewellers and Silvenmiths' Assoc. Tech. School, Birmingham. 

Assisted by J. H. STANSBIE, B.So. (Lond.), F.I.O., 

Lecturer at the Birmingham Municipal Technical School. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND- 
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Inopffanle Chemistry, Profs. Duprb akd Hakb, 

Analysis Prof. Humboldt Suton, 

Chemical Engineertnff, . Dr. J. Gbossxanm, . 

Chemistry, Blount and bloxax, 

Foods and Poisons, A. Wymtbr Bltth, . 

Tables for Chemists, Prof. Castkll-Byans, 

Dairy Chemistry, fte., . H. D. bichmomd, 

Milk, B. F. Willouohbt, . 

Agricultural Chemistry, . . . . H. Inglb, . 

Flesh Foods 0. A. Mitchell, 

Practical Sanitation, i>r. g. Beid, 

Sanitary Engineerinff, . F. Wood, . 

Sewage Treatment, Dunbar and Calvert, 

Lessons on Sanitation J. w. Harbison, 

Technical Mycology, Lafar and Salter, 

Soil Bacteria, J. Clabk, . 

Ferments ; and Toxines, . .v. oppenhsimbr, 

Brewing, J>r. w. J. Stkks, 

Trades' Waste, vv. naylor, 

Smoke Abatement, wx. Nicholson, 

Cements, o. &. Ebdgbavb, 

Handbook for Cement Works* Chemists, V. B. Gatehouse, 

Clayworkers' Handbook, .... 

Peat, BjdRLINO AND GISSINQ. 

Commercial Peat F. T. Gissino, . 

Water Supply, B. B. Middleton, . 

Road Making, Thos. Aitken, . 

Gas Manufketure, w. Atkinson Buttbrfielh, 

Acetylene, Leeds and Buttbrtield, 

Fire and Explosion Risks, .... Dr. Schwartz, . 

Petroleum, sir Boybbton Bedwood, 

(Handbook) ThoiTson and Redwood, 

Ink Manuftusture, Mitohell and Hepwobth, 

Paper Technology, R. W. Sindall, . 

Glue, Gelatine, Ifcc, Thos. Lambert, 

Leather Trades Chemistry, . S. R. Trotxan, . 

Oils, Soaps, Candles, Wrioht and Mitohell, 

Lubrication and Lubricants, . . Abohbutt and Dbelet, 

India Rubber, Dr. Carl 0. wbbeb. 

Rubber Goods Manufacture, . . Heil and Esch, 

Enamelling on Iron and Steel, . J. GrUnwald, . 

Colour Manufacture Zerr, Bubenoaxp, Maybe, 

Painters' Colours, Oils, ftc, . . G. H. Hurst, . 

Painters' Laboratory Guide „ 

Painting and Decorating, . . W. J. Peaboe, . 

Manual of Dyeing, Knboht and Bawson, 

Dictionary of Dyes, Bawson and Gabdner, 

The Ssmthetic Dyestuffs, .... Cain and Thorpe, . 

Spinning, H. B. Carteb, . 

Cotton Weavers* Handbook, . H. B. Heylin, . 

Textile Printing, Sbymoub Bothwbll, 

Textile Fibres of Commerce, . . w. i. Hannan, . 

Dyeing and Cleaning, F. J. Fabbbll, . 

Bleaching, Callco-Prlnting, . Geo. Duebr, 
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Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-issued. Price 68. net. 

A SHORT MANUAL OF 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

By a. DUPRE, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
And WILSON HAKE, PhD., F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Of the WMtmintter Hoipttal Medical School. 

" A.H BXAMPLX or TMB ADTANTAGBS Ot TRB SVBTEMATIC TkbaTMBNT Of E SciCBOe 

over me fragmeaury style lo geaendly followiid. Bv a long way tms aBsr of the soudl 
Menualfl for Studeata"— i<iwi^yj<. 



In Handsome Cloth. With nearly 50 lUnstrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

By J. GROSSMANN, M.A., Ph.D., F.LC. 

WITH A PRBTAOl BT 

Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., P.R.S. 

CoimiMTS.— The Beaker and ite Technical Bqalvalenta— DIatUihur Flatla, Lieblc's 
Oondensen.— yractlonatiDg Tuhea and their Technlc%l EqaivalentB.--The Air-Bath and 
Ita Technical BqoiTalenta.— The Blowpipe and Crucible and their Technical Bquivalenta. 
—The Steam BoUer and other Soorcea of Power.— Oeneral B«marka on the Application 
of Heat in Chemical Engineering.— The Funnel and ita Technical Bqoivalenta.— The 
Mortar and ita Technical Bquivalenta.— Measuring Instruments and their Technical 
Bqaiyalents.— Materials Used in Chemical Bngineerlng and their Mode of Application.— 
Technical Research and the Designing of Plant.— Conclusion.— Chemicals ana Materials. 
— INDBX. 

" Excellent. . . . Evei^ student of chemistry attending a technical coorae ahoold 
obtain a oovy. ' — Ch^mieal JSewi. 



LABORATOBT HANDBOOKS BT A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, 

Proteaaor of Metallargy in the Qiaagow and Weat of Sootland TeohnSoal Oollag*. 



OUTLINES OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THE USE OF SUHTDENTS, 

With ninstrations. Poth Edition. Grown 8vo, Cloth, Si. 

** k ooMTAOT LABORATOBT ouiDB foT beginnera was wanted, and tbs want has 
been wbll suppuxd. ... A good and nsefdl book.*' — Lancet, 



OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, 

With Illnstrations. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, doth, 3«. 6d. 

** The work of a thorooghly practical chemist" — BrUtBh Medical JatamU. 
'* Compiled with great care, and will supply a want."— /oumo^ of Education. 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY: 

Lnolnding the Author's Practical Laboratory Course. 

[See p. 66. 
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0HBM18TRT AND TKCHNOLOQY. 71 

In Two Vols., Large 8vo. With Ulustrations. Sold Separately. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 

BY 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, F.I.C., k A. G. BLOXAM, F.I.O. 

VOLUME I.— Chemistry of Engineerinff, Buildinflr, and Metallurgy.— G(en«r»r 
Contente. —iNTftODUOTiON.—ChemiBtry ci the Chief Materials of Constraction.— 
Sources of Energy.— Chemistry of Steam-raisinff.— Chemistry of Lnbrication and 
Lnbricantfl.— Metallargical Processes nsed in tne Winning and Manufacture of 
Metals. Price 10s. 6d. 

VOLUME II.— The Chemistry of Manufacturing Processes.— Gmcra^ ConU/ixU.— 
Sulphuric Acid Manufacture. — Alkali, &c. — Destructive Distillation. — Artificial 
Manure.— Petroleum.— Lime and Cement — Clay and Glass.— Sugar and Starch.— 
Brewing and Distilling.— Oils, Resins, and Vamihhes.— Soap and Candles.— Textiles 
and Bleaching.— Colouring Matters, Dyeing and Printing.— Paper and Pasteboard.— 
Pigments and Paints.— Leather, Qlne, and Size.— Explosives and Matches.— Minor 
Manufactures.' Sbcovd Edition, Thoroughly Bevised. Illustrated. 16s. 



Second Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 800 pages 

and 154 Illustrations. 25s. net. 

OILS, FATS, BUTTERS, AND WAXES : 

THEIR PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES, AND HANUFAOTURE THERE- 
FROM OF 0ANDLE8, SOAPS, AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 

By C. R. alder WRIGHT, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

Late Lecturer on Cheniistry, St. Marv's Hospital Medical School ; ^»«»»"«"— • 
in " Soap " to the Qty and Guilds of London Institute. 

Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and in Part Rewritten 

By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

"Will be found ab&olutslv imdispbnsablb. ' — Tfu Anaijfst. 
"Will rank as the Standaicx) Emgush authority on Oils and Fats far »•«••. 
fears to oome.** — Induttrus and Iron^ 



In Two Valumts^ Half Morocco, each complete in itself, 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES 

For the Uae of Analysts, Physicists, Chemical Manufacturers and 

Scientific Chemists. 

Volume L— Chemical Eogineermg, Physical Chemistry. 24s. net. 
Volume II.— Chemical Physics, Pore and Analytical Chemistry. 

[Shortly. 

By JOHN CASTELL-EVANS, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Lecturer on Inorganic Chemiitry and Metallurgy at the Finsbury Technical College. 

The Work comprehends as far as possible au. bulbs and tablbs required by the 
Analyst, Brewer, Distiller, Add- and Alkalt-Manufiurturer, &c, &c. ; and also the prin- 
cipal dau in THBRMo-CHSMihTRV, Elbctro-Chemistrv, and the Tarious branches of 
Chbmical Physics. Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfea accuracy, and 
to include the results of the most recent investigations. 

lOHOON : CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAMb. 
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Sixth Edition, Thoroaghly Revised. Fully lUostnited. 

FOODS : THEIR COMPOSITION AMD ANALYSIS. 



By a. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S., F.I.O., P.O.S,, 

B«rritt«r-ftt-lAW, Pnbllo Analyst for the Couniy of DeTon, and 
Medloal Officer of Health for St. Marylebone. 

AMD M. WYNTER BLYTH, B.A., B.So., F.C.S. 



Obnbral Contents.— History of Adulteration.— LeKialation.— Apparatus.— ''Ash." — 
Sugar.— Goufectioneiy.— Honey.— Treacle.— Jams and Preserred traits.— Starches. — 
Wheaten-Flour.— Bread.— Oats.— Barley. — &ye. — Bice. — Malse. — Millet.— Potatoes. — 
Peas.— Lentils.— Beans — Milk.— Cream.— Butter.— Oleo-Margarine.— Cheese.— Lard. — 
Tea.— Coffee.— Cocoa and Chocolate.- Alcohol.— Brandy.— Bum.— Whisky.— Gin. — 
Arraclc. — Liqueurs.- Absinthe.— Yeast. — Beer. — Wine. — Vinegar. — Lemon and lime 
Juice.— Mustard.— Pepper.— Sweet and Bitter Almonds. -Annatta—Oilve Oil.— Water 
Analysis.— Appendix : Adulteration Acts, Ac. 



•A 

DISOOTSUBS 



new edition of Mr. Wynter Blvth's Btaadacd work, ■nacHsn with all 
nuuBS Ain> iMPKOTBMBiiTS, wUl M accepted as a hoatC*— Chemical NmM, 



Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. In Large 8vo, Cloth, with 

Tables and lUnstrations. 21s. net. 

POISONS : THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

By a. WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S., F.I.C, P.O.S., 

Barrister-at-Law, Public Analyst for the Conn^ of Dctoo, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Marylebone. 

General Contbmts.— I.— Historical Introduction. II.— Classification— Statistics— 
Connection between Toxic Action and Chemical Composition— life Tests— General 
Method of Procedure— The Spectroscope— Examination of Blood and Blood Stains. 
III.— Poisonous Gases. IV. —Acids and Alkalies. V.— More or leas Volatile Poisonous 
Substances. VI.— Alkaloids and Poisonous Vegetable Principles. VII.— Poisons derived 
from Living or Dead Animal Substances. VIII.— The Oxalic Acid Group. IX.— 
Inox¥;anic Poisons. Appendix: Treatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of 
Poisoning. 

" Undoubtedly thi mos< oomyuri wokk on Toxioology in our Unsosiee.'*— 3%« Awhm. 
" Ai a raAonOAL euioa. we know no BBtraa work."— 3'*« Lcmovt (ontht Third EdUt,mf 



Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. los. 6d. 

FLESH FOODS: 

With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and Bacterio- 
logical Examination. 

A Praotioal Handbook for MediocU Men, Analyata, Inspectors and othen. 
By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C, F.C.S. 

" A compilatton which will be most useful for the class for whom it is intended."— ^rt o Mwwu. 

lONOON : CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND- 



CHEMISTRY AND TBOHNOLOOY. 73 

Second Edition. With Numerous Tables, Fully Illustrated. 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY 

rOB DAIBT MANAGERS, CHEMISTS, AND ANALYSTS 

A Practical Handbook for Dairy Chemists and others 

having Control or Dairies. 

By H. droop RICHMOND, F.I.C., 

CHBlf 1ST TO THE AYLBSBURY DAUtY COMPANY. 

ConUnts, — I. Introductory. — The Constituents of Milk. II. The Analysis of 
Milk. XII. Normad Milk : its Adulterations and Alterations, and their Detection. 
IV The Chemical Control of the Dairy. V, Biological and Sanitary Matters. 
VI. Butter. VII. Other Milk Products. VIII. The Milk oi Mammals other 
than the Cow. — Appendices. — Tables. — Index. 

" . . . In our opinion the book is the best contribution on thb subjbct that 
HAS VXT APPBARBD in the English language."— Z««K:r/ (on the First Edition). 



Fully UloBtrated. With Photographs of Various Breeds of Cattle, &c. 

68. net. 

MILK: ITS PRODUCTION & USES. 

With Chaptera on Dainf Farming, The Diaeaaea of Cattle, and on the 

Hygiene and Control of Suppliea. 

By EDWARD P. WILLOUGHBY, 

M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.). 

" We cordially recommend it to everyone who has anything at all to do with milk."— 
Dairy Wmid. 

In Crown 8vo, Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 
THE LABOBATOBY BOOK OF 

DAIRY ANALYSIS. 

By H. droop RICHMOND, F.I.C., 

Analyst to the Aylesbuzy Dairy Co., Ltd. 

** Without doubt the best contribution to the literature of its subject that has ever been 
written."— ^MEfca/ Time*. 

In Large Grown Svo. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 48. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

By HERBERT INGLE, B.Sc, F.LC, F.C.S. 

CONTBNTS.— Inti-odactiou.— The Atmosphere.— The Soil.- Katnral Waters.— The 
Plant.— Manures.— Crops.— The Animal.— Foods and Feeding.— The Dairy.- Miscel- 
laneonaL —Index. 

At Prkss. In Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. Illustrated. 
By JAMES CLARK, M.A., D.Sc., A.R.C.S., 

Principal of the Academy, Kilmarnock. 

LONDON : CHARLES 8RIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In Large 8yo. Handsome Cloth. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND ANALYSIS : 

4 PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS^ 
By J. M. H. MUNRO, D.Sc, F.LC, P.C.S., 

ProllMsor of Obemlstir, Downton College of Agrioaltnre. 

[In PrtparcUion, 

In Large 8vo. Complete in Two Volumes. 
Sack Volume Gomplete in lUelf, and Sold Separately, 

TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY: 

The Utilisation of Micro-organiama in the Arts and Manufacturea^ 

By Dr. FRANZ LAPAR, 

FwoL of Fennentetlos-PhTtiologj and Bftcterlology In th« Tsehnical Hl«h Sehooi, Ylennn. 

TaAHSLATBD BT CHAELBS T. C. SALTBR. 

Vol L-SCHIZOMYCVnC FBRMBNTATION. 
Vol II.-BUMYCBTIC FBRMBNTATION. 

KoTB.>-Fart I. of Vol. IL was Issued separately at 78. 6d. Copies of Part II., 
Vol. IL, have, therefore, been bound up to enable those possessing Part I. to complete* 
their copies. 

**The ttrst work of the kind whioh o«ii lay clAtm to oompleteoeaa in tbe treatment of 
« fascinating sab|eot The plan is admirable, the olassilicatiou simple, the style is good, 
and the tendency of the whole Tolome is to conTey sore Information to tbe reader.**— 



Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. With Diagrams. Ts. 6d. net. 
[Companion Volume to "FERMENTS," by the aame Author,] 

TOXINES AND ANTITOXINES- 

By OARL OPPENHEIMER. Ph.D., M.D., 

Of the Physiological Institute at Erlangen. 

Tbakblated from the German by 

C. AINS WORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

With Notes, and Additions by the Author, since the publication of the German Edition. 

"For wealth of detail^ we have no small work on Tozines which equals the one- 
under nview."— Medical Times 



In Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Price ?&. 6d. net. 

FERMENTS : AND THEIR ACTIONS. 

A Text'boolf on the Chemiatry and Phyaica of Fermentative Changea^ 

By carl OPPENHEIMER, Ph.D., M.D. 

Translated by C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A, P.LC, F.C.S. 

ABBIDOBD CONTBHTS.— Introduction.— Definition.— Chemical Nature of Ferments.— 
Influence of eternal Factors.— Mode of Action.— Riysiological Action.— Secretion.— 
Importance of Ferments to Vital Action.— Proteolytic Ferments.— Trypsin.— Bacteriolytic 
ana Hnmolytic Ferments.— Vegetable Ferments.— Coagulating Ferments.— Saccharilying- 
Ferments. — Diastases. — Polysaccharides. — Bnsymes. — Ferments whioh decompose 
Olaoosidss.— Hydrolytlc Fermenta— Lactic Add Fennentation.— Alcoholic Fermenta- 
tion. —Biology of Alcoholic Fermentation.— Oxydases.— Oxidising Fermentation.— Bibli- 
ography. — ^lH]>BZ. 

" Such « Teritable tmdtum in parwo has ncTer yet Appeared.**— ArstMri* JoumaL 
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Third Edition. In Handsome Cloth« Fully lUostrated. 218. net. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF BREWING. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL MEN. 

By WALTER J. SYKES. 
Rbvisbd by ARTHUR R. LING, F.LC, F.C.S., 

Bditor of the Journal of the Institate of Brewing. 

Contents. — Physical Principlee InvoWed. — The Chemiatrj of Brewing. ~ The 
liicrofloope. — Vegetable Biology. —- Fermentation. — Water. — Barley and Malting.— 
Arraugement of Brewery Plant.— Quantities of Materials.— Fermentation.— Antiiepiici. 
-Finings.— Characteristics of Beer.— Diseases of Beer.— Indkx. 

'* A thorough and compr^ensive text-book . . . up-to-date . . . a standard 
itext-book."— Breuwa* Journal. 



In Grown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 6s. ueL 

PEAT: Its Use and Manufacture. 

By PHILIP R. BJORLING, Consulting Hydraulic Engineer, 
And FREDERICK T. GISSING. 

GsinaAL C0HTBXT8.— Introductioii.— The Formation of Peat.— Area and Depth of Bogs In 
Principal Countries.— Mannfacture of Peat Fuel Ac— Gut Peat» Dredged Peat, and Manufactured 
Peat— Machinery employed in the Manafactureof Peat Fuel.— Peat Mon Litter, and theMachlnerv 
employed in its HanufMsture.— Peat Charcoal and its Manufacture— Cost of making Peat Fuel and 
Charcoal.— Other Productions dorited from Peat, such as Tar, Manure, Candles, I^es, Paper, &e. 

— Bl BLIOGEArBT. — In DBX. 

" The treatment throughout is clear and interesting . . . excellent plates."— Aitffoeaiiiff. 



Companion Volume to the above. lu Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

COMMERCIAL PEATs 

Its Uses and Its PouibtUtleab 

By F. T. GISSING, 
Joint Author with P. R. Bjorlino of "Peat: Its Use and Manufacture." 



In Medium 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

PAPER TECHNOLOGY! 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL ON THE MANUFACTURE, PHYSICAL QUAUTIBS, 

AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF PAPER AND OF 

PAPERMAKING FIBRES. 

With Selected Tables for Stationers, Publishers, and Others. 

By R. W. SINDALL, F.C.S. 

Exceedingly instructive and particularly useful." — Paper Makers Monthly JoumaL 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 30 Illuatrations. 6a. net. 

THE CLAYWORKER'S HANDBOOK. 

An Epitome of the Materiale and Methode employed in Bridtmaking and Pottery. 

Br THE AUTHOR OF "THE CHEMISTRY OF CLAYWOREIKO," dto. 
Gbsiral CoNTiHTS.— Materials used in Clayworkintr : Clays, Engobes, Olasee. Colours, 




—Setting or Cbarglng. Transport.— Kilns.— Firing.— Discharging^ Sortmg, and Paeklug.— Defects 
and Waste. —Tests, Analysis and Control.— BiBLiooHArHY.—TAiuis.- Isdul 

"We can thoroughly recommend this handy little book to all our readers."— A'iek amd 
Pottery Trades' J intrual. ... 
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In Large 8vo. Cloth. With 147 IllnstratioiiB. 158. net. 

A MAKUAX. OF 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SEWAGE TREATMENT. 

By Peof. DUNBAR, 

Director of the Institate of State Hygiene, Hamburg. 

English Edition by HARRY T. CALVERT, M.Sa, Ph.D., F.I.C, 
Chief Chemical AraiMtant, West Kiding of Yorkshire &iTen Board. 

CoMTBiiTS.— Growth of Klver Pollution.— Legal Meaauret taken by Central and Local 
Aatborities.— Riae and DeTelopment of Methods of Sewage Treatment.— Barller Views 
on Methods of Treatment.— Characteristics of Sewage.— Objects of Poriflcation Works. 
—Methods for Uie Bemoval of Suspended Matters.— For the Removal of Pntreecibility.— 
Disinfection.— Supervision and Inspection of Works.— Utility and Coat— Indbx. 



BewiUifuUy IllustrtUed, with Numerous PlcUes, Diagrams, and 

Figtfres in the Text, $U, net, 

TRADES' WASTE: 

ITS TBEATMEKT AND XJTIIilSATIOK. 
Handbook for Borouirh Bnfflneeps, Surveyors, Arehiteets, and Analysts. 

By W. NAYLOR, P.O.S., A.M.Inbt.CE., 

Chief Inspector of Rivers, Rlbble Joint CoinmiUee. 

" rhere is probably no person in England to-day better fitted to deal radonally with 
■tMsh a subject."— Ari«9A SemitaHom, 



In Handsome Cloth. With 59 Illnstrations. 6s. net. 



A ManucU for the Use of Manufacturers, Ineoectore, Medical Officers of 

Health, Engineers, and Others, 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON, 

Chief Smoke Inspector to the Sheffield Corporation. 

** We welcome such an adequate statement on an important subject.'*— JSntisA 
jr«Ua8{ Journal. 

Second Edition. In Medium 8vo. Thoroughly Revised and Re- Written. 

15s. net. 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR MATURE, PREPARATION, AND USES. 
By gilbert R. REDGRAVE. Assoc Inst. C.E., 

Assistant Secretary for Tecluoloffyi Board of Education, South Kensington, 

And CHARLES SPACKMAN, F.C.S. 

** We can thoroughly recommend it as a first-class investment." — Practical Engineer. 



In Handsome Cloth. 5s. net. 

A HANDBOOK FOR CEMENT WORKS' CHEMISTS. 

By frank B. GATEHOUSE, F.C.S. 

Gbnsral Contents. — Introduction. — Chemicals and Apparatus. — Books. — Analysis and 
Calculations of Raw Materials. — Analysis of Fuel, Kiln Gases, Lubricants and Water. — 
Cement Analysis. — Gypsum, Plaster, &c.. Burnt Lime. — Appendicrs, — Indbx. 

"Will be of inreat use in Cement Works."— ^rrA*CK/. 

"Concise . . . excellent . . . a useful addirion to Cement Literature."- C»»icrf/f. 
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J 

With Four Folding PUtes and Namerous Ulastrations. Large 8vo. 

88. 6d. net. 

iHTiLrrEsii sxjppriiTs 

A Praetieal Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the Dlstrlbu^on of Water. 
Bt REGINALD Fi. MIDDLETON, M.1nst.C.£., M.In8T.Msoh.E., F.S.I. 

Abridobd GoimNT9.~Introdoctoiy.— Bequlrementa as to Qoallty.— SMmlrsmenU 
as to Qaanti^.— Storage Be8ervoin.—Panaoation.— Service Besenrotn.— The Flow 
of Water through Pipes. — Distributing Systems. — Pumping Machines. ~ Special 
Iteqnirementa. 

" Aa a companion for the student, and a constant reference for the technical man, we 
antlelpate it will take an important position on the bookshelf."— Proctiool Engineer. 



In Large Crown Svo. Folly lUustrated. In Two Volamea. 

Volume I. Fourth Edition. Price 78. 6d. net. 
ft II. Third Edition. Ready Shortly. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF 



A Hand-Book on the Produotion, Purifloation, and Testing of Illuminating 
Qas, and the Assay of the Bye-Produots of Qas Manufaoture, 

By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C., F.O.8., 

Formerly Head Ohemltt, Qas Woita. BeoktoDt London. S. 

*' The BIST woBK of its kind which we have ever had the pleaiore of fe> 
▼iewing.** — Journal of Qas Lighting, 



With Diagrams and Illustrations. Ss. net. 
THE PRINOIFLES OF ITS GENSRATION AND USB. 

By F. H. LEEDS, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Pablio Analysts and of the Acetylene AssocUtlon; 

And W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD. M.A., F.LC, F.C.S., 

GonsolUng Chemist, Author of " The Chemistry of Gas Hannfactnre.*' 
'* Brimfnl of information."— CA«m. Trade Journal, 

" We can thorou^^ly recommend the book to the manufacturer as a reliable work 
of reference, to the user as supplying Taluable hints on apparatus and methods of 
procedure, and to the student as a safe and certain galde."— Acetylene. 



Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. Price 16s. net. 

FIRE AND EXPLOSION RI8K8« 

A Handbook of the Detection, inoestigation, and Preuentlon of Fires and Explosions. 

By Dr. VON SCHWARTZ. 

Translated from the Revised German Edition 

By C. T. C. SALTER. 

ASBUDGHD Qbnsral CoNTiifis.— Fires and Explosions of a General Character — 
Dangers arising from Sources of light and Heat— Duigerons Oasea—Kisks Attendloa 
Spedal Industries. — Materials Employed. — Agricultural Products.— Fats, Oils, and 
Sesins.— Mineral Oils and Tar.— Alcohol, Ac— Metals, Oxides, Acids, ^.—Lightning 
Ignition Appliances, Fireworks. 

"The work affords a wealth of information on the chemistry of fire and kindred 
topics."— f^ire and Water. 

" A complete and useful sunrey of a subject of wide interest and vital importance."— 
Oil and CoUmmuin's Journal. 
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Fourteenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. The Appendix on Sanitary 
Law being Entirely Re-Written for this Edition. Price 6s. 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

.4 HAMD'BOOK FOR SANITARY IN8PEGT0R8 AND OTHERS 

INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 

By GEORGE REID. M.D., D.P.H., 

ftiitWt JfiTw. Cctmciij and Exofrntiur, Samtarr InsHiuU of Great Britmitt. 
mmd Medkai Ojfictr U tht Sta^ffordshirt Cotmiy Council. 

Tmftb an Bppendii on Sanitacs Xaw. 

By HERBERT MAN LEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H.. 

BarristfT-at- Law. 

Gknkrau Contsnts.— Inlroduction.— Water Supply: Drinking Water, PoUutioa of 
Water. — ^Ventilation and Warmins.— Principles of Sewage Removal. — Details of Drainage ; 
Refuse Removal and Disposal.— Sanitary and Insanitary Work and Appliances. — Details of 
Plumbers' Work. — House Construction. — Infection and Disinfection.— rood. Inspection of; 
Characteristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Human Food.— Appendix : 
Sanitary Law; Model Bye-Laws, ^.c. 

" A VERY USBFUL HANDBOOK, with a very useful Appendix. We recommend it not only to SANITARY 
INSPECTORS, but to HouSEHOLDBkS and ALL interested in Sanitary Matters. "^sSaHiiter^r Record. 



In Handsome Cloth. With 53 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

LESSONS ON SANITATION. 

By JOHN WM. HARRISON, M.R.San.L, 

Mem. incor. Assoc. Mun. and County Engineers; Surveyor, Wombwell, Yorks. 

CoMTENTs.— Water Supply. — Ventilation. — Drainage. — Sanitary Building Construction. — 
Infectious Diseases.— Food Inspection. — Duties of an Inspector of Nuisances and Common 
Lodging- Houses. — Infectious Diseases Acts. — Factory and Workshop Acts. — Housing of 
the Working-Classes Act. — Shop Hours Acts. — Sale of Food and Drugs Acts. The Mar- 
garine Acts.— Sale of Horseflesn, &c.. Rivers Pollution.— Canal Boats Act. — Diseases of 
Animals. — Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order. — Model Bye*Laws. — Miscellaneous. — 
Index. 

"Accurate, reliable, and compiled with conciseness and care." — Sanitary Record. 



Second Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely 

Illustrated. Ss. 6d. net. 

SANITARY ENGINEERING: 

A Praotioal Manual of Town Drainage and Sewage and Refuse Diapoaai, 

For Sanitary AutherltlM, Wngtiftn. InspMtore, Arohltieoto, 
OontraotorSi and rtwdwiti. 

By FRANCIS WOOD, A.M.Inst.CE., F.G.S., 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Fulham ; late Borough Engineer, Bacup, Lanes. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Introduction. — Hydraulics.— Velocity of Water in Pipes.— Earth Pressures and Retaining 
Walls. — Powers. — House Drainage.^ Land Drainage. — Sewers. — Separate System. — Sewage 
Pamping.— Sewer Ventilation. — Drainage Areas.— Sewers, Afanholes, &c.— Trade Rdfii»e.— 
Sewage Disposal Works. — Bacterial Treatment. — Sludge Disposal. — Construction and 
Cleansing of Sewers.— Refuse Disposal.— Chimneys and Foundations. 

" The volume bristles with infonnation which will Ix; gnreedlly read by those In need of assistance. The 
t>ook IS one that ouflrht to be oit the bookshelves of bvbry practical UNGIKBUK.' —Sanitary Voummi. 

'• A VBRITABLB POCKBT COMPBNDIUU oi Sanitary Engineering. ... A work whicli nay. la 
many respects, be considered as COMPLBTB . . commbndably CAUTIOUS . . . INTBRBSTINC 
. . . SXJGGBS-nyns.:—Pt4bitc Health Eneiiteer 
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SjficoMD Edition, /n Large 8vo. Handwme OlolK BeatUi/kUy 
IlluttrtUed, WUh Plates and Figures in the Text, Sis, net* 

BOAD HAKIHG AND HAINTENANOE: 

A Praotioal Treatise for Engineers, Surveyors, and Others. 
With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modb&n Practice. 

By THOS. AITKEN, Assoc. M.Inst.O.E., 

Member of the Asaociatlon of Manlcipal and Coanty Bntfiaeera; Member of the Sanitary 
InH; Sorreyor to the County Coanoil of Fife. Capar Division. 

WITH NUMEROUS PLATES^ 0IAQRAM8, AMD ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Contents. — Historical Sketch. — Resistance of Traction. — Laying ont 
New Roads. — Earthworks, Drainage, and Retaining Walls. — Road 
Materials, or Metal. — Quarrying. — Stone Breaking and Hanlage. — Road- 
Rolling and Scarifying. — The Construction of New, and the l£untenanoe 
•of existing Roads. — Carriage Ways and Foot Ways. 

"The Literary style is ixCBLLBNT. . . . A ooMpasHiiisiTB and ixcuuht Modem Book, an 
VF4O-0A.TB work. . . . Should be on the reference ihelf of every Municipal and County 
Bnitineer or Sorreyor in the United Kingdom, and of every Colonial Engineer."— 2^ gii nm iipr . 



In Handsome Cloth, FvUy lUustraled, lOs. 6(^. net, 

DUSTX^ESSS ROJLDS. 

TAR MACADAM. 

By J. WALKER SMITH, 

Borough Engineer and Master of Works, Edinburgh. 

Co.NTBXTS.— Necessity for Improved and Standard Road Construction.— Tar.— Standardisation 
•ef Matrix.— Aggregate for Macadam -Different Modes of Preparing and Laying.— MecluMiioal 
Mixing.— EffecU of Wear, Density, Porosity. Distribution of Weigbt.— Scavenging : Wateriugand 
Kainfeenance. — Camber : Gradient, yoiselessness. Hygienic Advantages. — Kolling. — Tractive 
Wort— Statistics.— Tar Spraying on Ordinary Macadam Surfaces.— APPB50iCBfl.'—lKDBX. 



In Demy 8vo. Handsome Cloth, With Many TMes, 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

ENAMELLING ON IRON AND STEEL. 

By JULIUS GRUNWALD, 

Teclmical Chemist and Works' Manager. 

CoNTKNTS.— lutruduction.— The Baw Materials.— The Mixing:. Dissolving, and AppU- 
•cation of Buamel.— Heating and Pickling Goods in the Rougn.— Correct laying on.— 
Baking Enamelled Wara.— Decoration of Enamelled Objects.— Photo-Ceramics in their 
Application to Enamels.— General and Statistical Chapter.— The History of Enamels 
and their Uses.— Index. 
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In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. dOs. net. 

A TREATISE ON 

COLOUR MANUFACTURE. 

A Guide to the Ppeparatlon, Examination, and Application of all the 

Pigment Colours in Ppaotical Use. 

By GEORGE ZERR and Dr. R. RCBENCAMP. 

AUTHORISE]) English Translation by Dr. C. MAYBK, of Burodorf. 

'*Thi8 comprehensive guide . . . useful and interesting."— Oi2 and Colour rm4J€» 
Jcumal. 



Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. I2s. 6d. 

PAINTERS' COLODRS, OILS, AND VARNISHES: 



By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S. 

Genbsal Contents. ^Introductory— The Composition, Manufacture, 
Assay, and Analysis of Pigments, White, Red, Yellow and Orange, Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black— Lakes— Colour and Paint Machinery— Paint Vehicles 
(Oils, Turpentine, &c., &c.) — Driers — Varnishes. 

" A thoroughly pkactical book. . . . Sadstactorily treato of tlie manufiicture ot 
oils, colours, and pigments." — Chemical Traaes' fourntU 



In Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 5s. 

THE PAINTER'S LABORATORY GUIDE. 

A Student's Handbook of Paints, Colours, and Varnishes. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S. 

Abstract or Contsnts. — Preparation of Pigment Colours. — Chemical Principles 
Involved. — Oils and Varnishes. — Properties of Oils and Varnishes. — ^Tests and Experiments. 
— Plants, Methods, and Machinery of the Paint and Varnish Manufactures. 

"This excellent handbook, . . . the model of what a handbook should be."— ^lYr, 
CohurSf and Drysalteries. 



TuiiLD Edition, Revised. In Crown Svo. extra. With Numerous Hlustra- 
tions and Plates (some in Colours), including Original Designs. 128. 6d. 

Painting and Decorating: 

A Complete Practical Manual for House 
Painters and Decorators, 

By WALTER JOHN PEARCE, 

LKonmxa at ths hahcbistss TsoHViaAL school fob hodbk-paoitoio and dbookatdio 
"A THOROUOHLY USEFUL BOOK . . . GOOD, SOUND, PBAOTIOAL INVOB- 

nation in a clear and ooncise roKU."— Plumber and Decorator. 

** A THOBOUGHLT GOOD AND RELIABLE TEXT-BOOK. . . . So VULL and 

COMPLETE that it would be difficult to imagine how anything further oould be 
added about the Painter^s cnit.'^—BuUderir Journal. 
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CHKMI8TRY AND TKCHNOLOGT. 8i 

Second Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 4 Plates 

and Several Illustrations. i6s. net. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA RUBBER. 

A Tpeatlsa on the Nature of India Rubber, its Chemical and Physical Bxamina- 
tion, and the Determination and Valuation of India Rubber Substitutes. 

Including the Outlines of a Theory on VulccLnieation, 
By carl otto WEBER, Ph.D. 

" Replete with scientific and also with technical interest. . . . The section on physical 
properties is a complete risumi of every thing known on the subject." — Indta-nM^ Journal. 



In Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER GOODS. 

By ADOLF HEIL and Dr. W. ESCH. 
Translated by EDWARD W. LEWIS, A.C.G.I., F.C.S.. 

Chemist to Messrs. J. G. Ingram & Son, London. 

GsNKRAL CoNTSNTS. — Raw Material and its Preparation.— Vulcanisation.— Rubber 
Mixings. — Manufacture of Soft Rubber Goods.— Manufacture of Hard Rubber Goods. 
— Regeneration of Waste Rubber. — Specific Gravity of Rubber Goods. — Index. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 

AND THEIR ALLIED PRODUCTS, 
A Praedoat Handbook for the Manufacturor, Agriculturitt, and Student of Teetinotogy. 

By THOMAS LAMBERT, 

Analytical and Technical Chemist. 

CoNTBNTS.— Historical.— GLt;B.— Gelatins.— Size and Isinglass.— Treatment of Eflhi- 
ents produced in Glue and Gelatine Making. — Liquid and other Glues, Cements, &c — Uses 
of Glue and Gelatine. — Residual Products. — Analysis of Raw and Finished Ihxducts.— 
Apfemdix.— Index. 

"A sufficient account of modem methods of working, chiefly from a practical standpoint. 
A book . . . of real value." — Ckntdeal News. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. 



A Praotioai Manuai on the AmUyals of Materiaia and Finished Produett. 
Bt S. R. TROTMAN, M.A., F.I.C., 

Public Analyst for the City of Nottingham, Member of the International Association 

of Leather Trades' Chemists. 

Synopsis of Contents. — Standard Solutions.— Acids, Alkalies, &c.— Water. — Depilation 
and Deliming. — Fleshings, &c. — Glue. — Spent Liquors. — Mineral and Vegetable Tanning 
Agents. — Oiw. — Soaps. — Varnishes. — Skin. — Leather. — Dyestu(& — D^;reasing Agents. — 
Effluents. — Glossary. — I ndbx. 

*' Mr. Trolman has admirably succeeded in his aim. . . . Practically every section 
the leather trade chemistry is gone into." — Leather Trades* Revievf. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Plates and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE MANUFACTURE OP INK. 

A Handbook of the Production and Properties of Printing, Writing, and Copying Inks. 
By C. a. MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C, F.C.S., & T. C. HEPWORTH. 

"Thoroughly well arranged . . . and ofa genuinely practical order." — British Printer. 
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Second Edition, Thorottghly Bevised I'krougkout. In Two Large 

I oluinea. Handsome Cloth. 

A MANUAL OP DYEING s 

H)R THE USE OF PRACTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS, 8TUDEMT8, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEING. 

BY 

B. KNECHT, Ph.D., F.LCm CHR. RAWSON, F.LC.» F.C.S., 

■m4 of the CbOBistoj and Dywinc Department of Late Head ef the ObemUtry and Dyelac OapaitaieBt 
the TMuieal Seheol, Maneherterx Iditor of "The o( the Teehalflal OollMe. BnuUoid : Member 
'ewnulef theSooleferof DyenaadOolouirti;" Oevaeil of the Seelety of Dyen and OoloorletKS 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, Ph.D. 
QcNBRAL CoNTBMTs.— Chemioal Technology of the Textile Fabricn — 
Wttter — Washing and Bleaching — Acids, Alkalies, Mordants — Natural 
Oolonring Matters — Artificial Orfi^anic Colouring Matters— Mineml Colour* 
— Machinery used in Dyeing — Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matter* 

Analysis and Valuation of Materials used in Dyeing, &c., &;o. 

'* Tbis MitboritatiTe aod exhaoaUve work ... the most ooimjm w« bava 7M 
«B tho aobjaot"— nscMe Man%faeiurer. 



In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, Pp, i-xv + 4O6. 168, net. 

THE SYNTHETIC DYESTUFFS, 

AND 

THE INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS FROM WHICH THEY ARE DERIVED. 

Bt JOHN CANNELL CAIN, D.Sc. (Manchester and TUbingbn), 

TechDical Chemist, 

And JOCELYN FIELD THORPE, Ph.D. (Heidklbkro), F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Colouring Matters in the Victoria University of Manchester. 

Part I. Theoretical. Part II. Practical. Part III. Analytical. 

" We have no hesitation in describing this treatise as one of the most valaable books 
that has appeared. . . . Will give an impetus to the study of Organic Chemistry 
generally.''— C%«mioaZ 2rade Journal. 



Companion Volume to KiwrM di Rawson's ** Dyeing." In Large 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth, Library Style. ISs. net. 

A DICTIONARY OF 

DYES, MORDANTS, & OTHER COMPOUNDS 

USED IN DYEING AND CAUCO PRINTING. 

Wttti Formula, Properties, and AppUeations of the various substanees deserlbetl, 

and eonolse directions for their Commercial Valuation, 

and for the Detection of Adulterants. 

By CHRISTOPHER RAWSON, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Consultinsr Chemist to the Behar Indigo Planters' Association : Co-Autlior of " A Manual 

of Dyeing ; " 

WALTER M. GARDNER, F.C.S., 

Head of the Department of Chemistry and Dyeing; Bradford Municipal Technical Oollefe ; 
Editor of the " Joam. 8oc. Dyers and Colourists : " 

And W. F. LAYCOCK, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
" Tarn to the book as one may on any subiect, or any sabstanoe lu connection with tbe 
trade, and a reference is snre to be found The Hnthors have apparently left nothing out '* 
—TixWe Mercury. 
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In Crown Svo. Cloth. With Nomerous IHustrations. 6s. net. 

THE COTTON WEAVERS' HANDBOOK. 

A Practical Quitle to the Construction and Costing of Cotton Fabrics, 

with Studies in Design. 

By henry B. HEYLIN, 

Of the Iloyal Technical Institate, SaUord. 

OoNTBHTB — WeaTiag.— DeticpiDg. — Weaves.— The Power Loom and Ite AcoeMories. - 
Analysing or Dlsieotlon of the Cloth.— Cloth Qaoting or Goeting.— DlTltlon of the Cotton. 
Indu-try in England.— Tarns for Huinfaotnring Purpoees.— The Selection of V^'trp Yama 
and Yarn Testing.— Bead and Heald Counting and Oftleolatlona— Important Labour 
UnitBln a WeaTing Mill.— Miscellany. •Illustrations of Machinery.— EzMnlnation Ques- 
tions. — Inoax. 

** Mr. Heyiin's text-book is a Tery reliable one. It is dijflonlt to mark out any special 
points among so much ezoellent mutter.*'— Dyer an<f Calico Printer. 



Large Svo. Profusely Illustrated with Plates and Figures in the Text. 

16b. net. 

THE SPINNING AND TWISTING OF LONG 

VEGETABLE FIBRES 

(FLAX. HEMP. JUTE. TOW. & RAMIE). 

A Practical Manual of the most Modem Methods as applied to the Hackling, Carding 
Preparing, Spinning, and Twisting of the Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce. 

By HERBERT K CARTER, Belfast and Lilla 

Gbmbral Ck>NTBliTS.— Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce.— Rise and Growth of 
the Spinning Industry.— Raw Abre Markets. —Porchasing Raw Material.— fitoring and 
Preliminary Operations.— Hackling.— Sorting.— PrepaHng.—Tow Carding and Mixmg.— 
Tow Combing.— Gill Spinning.— The Roving Frame.— Diy and Demi-sec Spinning.— Wet 
Spinning.— Spinning Waite.- Tarn Reeling.— Manufacture of Threads, Twines, and 
Cords.-^pe Making.- The Mechanical Department.— Modem Mill Constmction.- 
Steam and water Power.— Power Transmission. 

" Meets the requirements of the Mill Manager or Advanced Student In a manner 
perhaps more than satisfactory. ... We must highly commend the worlc ss repre- 
senting up-to-date practice."— J^o^ure. 

in Large Svo, Handsome Cloth^ with Numerous IllustrcUions, 9s. net. 

TEXTILE FIBRES OF COMMERCE. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

The OccuFPence, Distribution, Prepapation, and Industrial Uses of the 
Animal, Vesretable, and Mineral Products used in Spinninir and Weavtnir 

By WILLIAM J. HANNAN, 

Lecturer on Botany at rhe Ashton Manidpal Teohnleal School, Lecturer on Cottoii 
Spinning at the Choriey Science and Art School. Ac. 
** DsxvcL lavoBMATiOH. . . . Admikabls iLLUSTKaTiOHa . . "'^Textile Recorder. 



In Laige Svo, with Illustrations and Printed Patterns. Price 2ig. 

A PBAOTIOAIi HAirXTAIi. 

Indadiiig the Procewes Used in the Pitnttaig ot 

COTTON, WOOLLEN, SILK, and HALF- 

SILK FABBICS. 
By C. p. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL, P.C.S., 

Vtm. Soe. of Chein. Ind. ; tele Leeimrer at the MwUe. Tech. StkeU. M mn ehette r. 
" Bt van TBB BMT and most pbaotioal book on tsztilb pnnranfo which hat vet been 
broaght oat, and wlU long remain the standard worlc on the sableel*'— gVxtfte Meremrf, 

lONDON : CHARLES BRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANG 



84 CHARLXS ORJFFIN dc CO.*S PUBLICATIONS. 

Large 8ya Handaome Cloth. 12b. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 

Practical Men. 



By GEORGE DUERR. 

idilaf. Dyalng, and Printiiif Department at the Ace 
Teehnlod Boboole ; Ghemlst and Oolooikt at the Irwell Print Worta. 



Olreekor ofthe l>l«iyhtng. .Dyeing, and Printtnji Department ,at thejkoerln|ton and Bacap 



AssiSTKD BT WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(of Toratmll A Stookdale, Limited). 

With Ulnstrationa and upwards of One Hondred Dyed and Printed Patterna 
designed specially to show various Stages of the Processes deeoribed. 

GENERAL OONTENTS.— Cotton, Composition of; BLiAcmNO, New 
Pro c es s e s ; Pbintino, Hand-Block; Flat-Press Work; Machine Printings 
MoBDAim— Sttlbb or Calioo-Pbintino : The Dyed or Madder Style, Resist 
Padded SMe, Discharge and Extract Style, Cluomed or Raised Colours, 
Insoluble Colours, &c — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
—Tannin Matters — Oils, Soaps, Solvents —Organic Acids— Salts— Mineral 
Colours — Coal Tar Colours— Dyeing— Water, Softening of —Theoiy of. CoUmm 
—Weights and Measures, ko. 

*' When a uadt wat out of a dlfflcnity la wanted. It la in books ukb tbis that It la ISoond.*— 
Tmia$ Btoordtr. 

**Mx, Dunn's womx will be foond most usitul. . . . The InformatlQn given la of oua* 
TAiua . . . The Recipes are THOBOVOHLT PBAonoAL."— 2VflaNI« JTomi/lMlMrar. 



In Handsome Cloth. With 76 Illustrations. 5s. net. 

DYEING AND CLEANING. 

By frank J. FARRELL, M.Sc, &a 

Genkbal Contents. — Technology of the Textile Fibres. — Dry 
Cleaning. — Wet Cleaning. — Dyeing.— Dry Dyeing. — Special Methods, 
Cleaning and Dyeing Skin Rugs, Feathers, and Hats.— Finishing.— 
Appen Die Ks. — Index. 

" A timely and valuable contribution . . . well got up in evei7 way."— Dyer and 
Calico Printer. 



LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



